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CHAPTER I. 



Mr. Davenport was certainly a sensible man^ although 
there was one occasion in his life in regard to which 
some persons would be inclined to question the truth of 
this assertion. At the age of six and thirty^ he bestowed 
great pains to persuade a young lady^ little more than 
half that age^ to become his wife. 

Louisa Robinson was the only daughter of an opulent 
London merchant. He had two sons beside^ both older 
than Louisa. The elder^ who was considerably so, had 
been married several years^ and was so entirely settled 
in the country, among his wife's connexions, as to be 
domesticated there as a county man. He had married 
into a noble family. The other son, George, had never 
been steady or long settled on any plan. He had con- 
stantly in view new schemes for his future life, and in his 
endless changes, became a serious anxiety and expense 
to his father. 

The two brothers had very opposite views on their pa- 
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2 LOUISA, 

trimonial claims. John^ the elder^ considered that since 
he had, as it were, ennohled his family hy his mar- 
riage, and by the same means established it among the 
gentry of the land, he was entitled to all the benefits of 
his seniority, and made no secret of his own expecta- 
tions, as well as those of his noble connexions, that he 
should be treated as an elder son. Besides these claims, 
he considered his large family, and the expensive es- 
tablishment he was compelled to keep up, owing to his 
connexion and position in the county, as additional, 
and, indeed, unanswerable arguments in favour of his 
view. His brother, on the contrary, looked upon John as 
the favourite of fortune, who had in one happy chance 
throw swept the board, and that upon this he ought to 
stand. True, he was married, and had a large family, 
but it was rather too hard to call his own extraordinary 
good fortune ^'honours conferred on the family," and then 
make this a plea for draining it of the wealth which, in 
all right and reason, belonged to those who had not met 
with the same good luck as himself. Besides, the hon- 
ours, of which so much had been said, were less than 
nothing. John was entirely estranged from his family 
and former friends, and except one visit, which his sis- 
ter Louisa paid Brinksworth, the year before, the inter- 
course between the relations had been confined to occa- 
aonal letters, of mere family £t>rmality ; except on those 
occasions when Mr. John Robinson chanced to be in Lon- 
don without his lady, and thus could make his father's 
house his home, as far as practicable and convenient. 

Louisa was too young, or perhaps not of a turn to take 
any interest in the pecuniary question constantly ^tated 
before her. She thought money a very uninteresting 
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topic, and one quite beneath the attention of persons of 
intellect, much more the solicitude of Christians; but her 
sentiments had never been responded to by either of her 
brothers, who had always regarded her as a child ; and 
after a time she ceased to take part in any allusions to the 
subject. Sometimes, after such passages, she would re« 
lieve her own feelings, or endeavour to dispel her father's 
annoyance by lively sallies of exaggerated disparagement 
of wealth and its appendages, which were received by her 
affectionate father with a smile, and a warning of her 
present incompetent judgment upon such mattes. Lou- 
isa was never convinced, but while she amused her father 
by her persiflage, or soothed his excited spirits by songs 
in proof of her theories, she felt satisfied and happy. And 
while her father listened to the tones of a voice expressive 
and sweet, embodying her feeling in melodious airs, he, 
too, for the mpment, was inclined to think that all was 
superfluous, but what assured the heart of affection, such 
as that he beheld so gracefully exhibited in the person of 
his lively and lovely child. 

We must, however, pass away from the sorae of her 
early home, and view Louisa placed in circumstances 
where the whole character is called into action, and 
where, at such early years as Louisa's, the deep feeling of 
responsibility is probably for the first time thoroughly 
exercised. At least, whatever others may do upon such 
occasions, it is quite certain that Louisa deeply fdt this 
responsibility, which, whether felt or not, still exists un- 
changing and the same. Louisa can, however, best be 
judged of, by speaking for herself; and it is hoped no 
confidence is betrayed by relating a conversation which 
took place with her intimate friend, Alice Sidney. 
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These two young ladies had been taking an undis- 
turbed stroll under the cliff at Brighton^ and at lengthy 
wearied with the incessapt clash of the shingles^ as they 
ploughed their way along the beach^ for the better conve- 
nience of conversation, they seated themselves on one of 
the ''groins/' which on that shore offer so ready and 
tempting an asylum to the idle or the contemplative. 

"Every thing we do, leads to something, you say," 
said Louisa, smiling, as she repeated her friend's words ; 
'' I wonder what our seating ourselves here will lead to." 

'' Something good, I hope and believe,'* returned Alice, 
''since I do not think we have any evil designs in so 
doing. — Have you, Louisa?" added she, smilingly look- 
ing into Louisa's face, since there was a little pause and 
silence, rather unusual between the friends. 

" I was only thinking," replied Louisa, " how very se- 
riously, nay, even terrified, we should feel, if we con- 
stantly considered your sentiment as really true. We 
should come to be quite superstitious, and afraid to move 
or stir." 

" We should, and we should not," replied Alice, " for 
do you not perceive, that it is only the strength or weak- 
ness of the principle and character within us, that is being 
drawn out and tried, in each new situation. If we are 
true to our best and highest principles, then, why be 
afraid to move or stir ?" 

" Because we may move into temptation too hard to re- 
sist," replied Louisa. 

" We know there is always a way to escape any tempta- 
tion that comes in the path of duty," observed Alice. 

"It is a great comfort to remember that," replied 
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Louisa^ '^but a greater to be sure of the line between 
temptation and duty. Can you always find this, Alice ?" 

" How can any body be sure? 'tasked Alice, in reply. 

'* Then you do find it very hard ?" again enquired 
Louisa. 

*' Harder in theory, I think, than practice," said Alice. 

*' Oh, how differently I thought till lately,'* exclaimed 
Louisa. " In theory, I thought all so smooth and plain, 
and now, in practice, I find nothing but perplexity and 
confusion. Tell me, Alice, how is it all seems always so 
easy to you?" 

" I did not say all was always easy to me," replied 
Alice, smiling, " and remember I questioned the possi- 
bility of ascertaining surely, that we had chosen for the 
best." 

'^Then I am sure this world offers a most miserable 
prospect, even to the most exalted Christian,'* cried Lou- 
isa, somewhat passionately. 

" I will not misunderstand your ^ even,* " replied Alice. 
^' You mean it is a miserable prospect to pass a life-time 
in a world where even Christian action seems placed on 
doubtful grounds." 

" Oh, Alice !" exclaimed Louisa, '' I never can believe 
that ; I never have thought such a thing before, and I 
will not now. If, indeed, we cannot be sure— entirely 
sure — we are doing right. Christians must really and truly 
be of all men most miserable." 

" Then, Louisa," asked Alice, " why, just now, be so 
anxious to find the line between temptation and duty ?" 

Louisa felt herself convicted of inconsistency or weak- 
ness, and paused before she made answer. " You have 
every right to ask that question, Alice," at length she said. 
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** and^ really^ I cannot defend myself any way. I only 
know I feel as ashamed as I am sensible of a great 
change in my ways of thinking latterly." 

Alice was silent. Presently, Louisa continued with 
more spirit, ^'When I say change, do not suppose I 
mean the word to refer to Mr. Davenport personally ; in 
that respect I remain the same ; the change I feel refers 
to my own experience through this affair. Every thing 
has been so different from what I expected beforehand ; 
and of these things I think incessantly." 

'^Well, Louisa/* cried her friend, laughing, '^you 
know I always say a courtship is an affair which best 
brings out men's characters; so, perhaps, you mean to 
add a testimony to its usefulness with respect to ladies." 

Louisa did not return her friend's badinage as usual. 
Alice noticed it. 

*' Well, I am grave, I know," replied Louisa ; *' I feel 
grave ; and when I am with you, Alice, I do not try to 
be more like, or perhaps unlike, myself, than at present." 

''But why are you so grave, Louisa?" asked her 
friend ; '' I really see no cause whatever for it." 

'' No cause !" exclaimed the other ; '' ah, that is be- 
cause you do not know all; one reason is, because he 
takes it so to heart, and is so unhappy." 

** Mr. Davenport ?" asked Alice ; *' oh, you need not 
think about him ; he has had three months to get the 
better of it, and I am sure he will do very well." 

** Do you think so ?*' said Louisa ; '' I should be glad 
to believe that ; — ^it would be a great satisfaction to me to 
be sure of that, — and to know exactly how he feels. I 
cannot make him out, Alice. From the first, he has acted 
so dififisrently from what I expected ; I always thought a 
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man — especially an old man^ like Mr. Davenport — would 
be very angry at being refused ; and tbat^ afterwards^ he 
would in some marked manner show his pique and dis- 
dain." 

*'Well, perhaps he is too old for any such youthful 
feelings^" observed Alice, carelessly. 

^' Oh, he is not old enough for that," replied Louisa, 
" he is very young looking of his age." 

''Well, then, too grave and dull, and altogether defi- 
cient in spirit,*' continued her friend. 

''He is none of those, I am sure," cried Louisa, 
warmly ; " you would not call him grave or spiritless, if 
you had seen him as I have." 

" Oh, / do not call him so," returned Alice, " I think 
him altogether most charming, only I thought you wanted 
me to account for his behaviour." 

" Ah," cried Louisa, smiling, " I see you are laughing 
at me, and still a little bit on his side." 

" I never was on any side but your own, dear Louisa," 
said her friend ; " I would not say a word to bias you 
either way, if any words of mine could have any effect." 

" I know I teaze you shockingly, Alice," said the other, 
"but now I have been good, have I not? I have not 
mentioned his name again since the first day I met you in 
Brighton." 

That is just a week !" observed Alice. 
And that is a long time," continued Louisa, " consi- 
dering that I see him a hundred times a day. How I 
wish he had kept away ! It is the most unfortunate thing 
in the world, his sister being here, and she being so agree- 
able and kind too. What a pleasant creature she is, and 
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how fond they are of each other ! Every thing is against 
me^ Alice." 

" I must say you are rather hard upon him/' observed 
Alice^ smiling^ ''first to refuse him the wife he wished^ 
and then to grudge him a pleasant sister." 

" You may laugh^ Alice," said her friend, " but if you 
knew how tiresome it is to me, you would feel as I do ; — 
I cannot get them all out of my head ; there is something 
about them so simple and attractive. I thought when 
brothers and sisters married, especially grand people, that 
they cared no longer for one another, but found separate 
interests, and became as civil strangers.** 

''And you are sorry to find some people have more 
heart than you gave any credit for !" continued Alice. 

" Oh, nonsense, Alice !" cried Louisa, half amused, 
half provoked, both at herself and friend ; " you choose 
to misunderstand me. I am reasonable enough." 

" Really, however, it is hard to understand you,** said 
Alice. " What is it you want ? — To avoid Mr. Daven- 
port and his sister ?" 

"Yes... no... oh, I do not care about it for myself," re- 
plied Louisa, hesitating. Presently, she exclaimed, " Oh, 
how I wish he had gone and married somebody else, or 
had tried to do so the next week." 

" Then, you would have felt justified in what you did.?" 
said Alice, enquiringly. 

" Yes, to be sure," replied the other, " if he would but 
have taken himself ofi^ in a hufi^, and married some widow, 
or rich simpleton, I should have felt quite satisfied, and 
not given him another thought." 

" And now you do not feel justified, and are not satis- 
fied." 
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Oh^ J did not say that, Alice/' returned Louisa. 
Only felt it/' added the other. 
Alice, you are in one of your tiresome humours, I do 
not like you at all," said Louisa, amused, and rather an- 
noyed. 

'^ Really, Louisa," continued Alice, " I want to under- 
stand what you really feel and wish ; because, perhaps, I 
can satisfy you by what I have heard." 

'' What have you heard ?" asked Louisa, a little fright- 
ened. 

" Why, you say you wished Mr. Davenport to marry 
out of hand," replied Alice ; '* do you not know there is a 
report of that sort running about ?" 

" Is there ?" asked Louisa. " Pray who is the lady ?" 

" One of the Miss Forsters ; Mrs. De Witt told me yes- 
terday that he was always there, and has been seen walk- 
ing along the Marine Parade three times, talking earnestly 
to Lady Forster, and pointedly attentive to her second 
daughter." 

" That is the pretty one," observed Louisa ; " however 
there is sure to be no truth in it; for Mr. Davenport 
would never be pointedly attentive to the lady he ad- 
mired." 

'' Why I thought you wished him to marry just now," 
cried Alice, *' you ought to be pleased !" 

" Yes ; I should have wished it, if he had married di- 
rectly. Besides, Amelia Forster is not half good enough 
for him." 

*' A very lovely, amiable, accomplished person ; almost 
brilliant in conversation — just the match that would please 
her mother, and therefore probably herself ! — What more 
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would you desire for him ? Nothing can be more suita- 
ble, as Mrs. De Witt said." 

'^Mrs. De Witt!" exclaimed Louisa, disdainfully; 
*' You know, Alice, that Amelia Forster is a mere beauty, 
and nothing beside." 

" But just now you wished him to marry a widow, or a 
rich simpleton. This report gives him beauty into the 
bargain. Why do you object ?" 

" Oh," cried Louisa, laughing, ''Amelia Forster is not 
half rich enough to satisfy my wishes for him." 

'' Well, you must leave him to please himself this dme ; 
you cannot expect him to refer to one in his second choice, 
who was so unhelpful to him in his first." 

"Very true," replied Louisa; ''he was wonderfully 
good and patient ; and he has behaved more like an angel 
than a man, ever since." 

" Like a gentleman and a Christian," said her friend. 

" I know he is a gentleman," returned Louisa, " and I 
think him more of a Christian than I did once. It seems 
such a chance that a gentleman should be a Christian." 

" Rather, it seems an impossibility that a genuine gen- 
tleman can be any thing but a Christian," observed Alice. 

*'Ah ! now you are edging in your peculiar notions, 
Alice," said Louisa, smiling ; " however, I wish this one 
were as true as it is pleasant." 

" Why, it can be nothing but pride, or some evil dispo- 
sition, which prevents a man being a Christian," replied 
Alice ; " and such dispositions are quite opposed to the 
character of a gentleman." 

" That is your way of looking upon it, Alice," said her 
friend ; " it is a beautiful theory, but does not answer in 
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practice. I know scores of gentlemen^ but scarcely a 
Christian amongst them." 

"You choose to say so, I suppose," observed Alice, 
carelessly, " to show how high Mr. Davenport stands in 
your estimation ; and by implication, I imagine," added 
she, archly, '' what he must be who gives the ring.*' 

** Alice, you are a very provoking creature to-day," 
cried Louisa ; "I cannot think why you will persist in 
taking his side, except it is for the sake of the Groves." 

'^As to the charge of favouritism," returned Alice, 
laughing, " I reply first, that I only, as a reasonable auto- 
maton might do, follow up your arguments to their ob- 
vious conclusion ; and secondly, that it would be too late 
to begin taking his side now--^ is past and settled, long 
ago. 

'* Oh, I know that very well,** returned Louisa, '* only 
I cannot all at once forget what has passed.. .and...** 

" Well, Louisa, and what ?" 

^^ I am not afraid of your raillery, Alice," replied Lou- 
isa, ''so I will tell you at once. I have had a notion, 
once or twice — you know how often we meet one way or 
other — I had a fancy he might perhaps have a motive for 
coming to Brighton, besides his visit to his sister and little 
godchild." 

''Well, I do not say it is impossible," replied Alice, 
" especially, considering that he knew the Forsters would 
be here." 

" Well, I am sure I wish he would marry her outright, 
to-morrow, and there would be an end of him," cried 
Louisa. " I really think I shall never be myself again, 
till he is married." 

" I will promise you the earliest intelligence," said 
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Alice. " Mrs. de Witt lives next door to the Forsters, 
and will bring grandmamma daily notice of the progress 
of the affair." 

Lonisa was silent ; and at length said^ in a tone be- 
tween vexation and amusement^ '<Alice^ you have been 
the veriest Job's comforter to me this morning; and I 
know you are laughing at me all the time." 

*' I think I do as well for you, as you can do for your- 
self, Louisa ; and if so^ you have no right to complain." 

" You cannot understand my feelings, Alice," returned 
Louisa, ^* because you are such a different character ; your 
principles have never been called upon to conflict with 
your conduct." 

*' And how have yours ?" asked Alice. 

** Why, you know very well, Alice," replied the other, 
^' I have always protested against — I have always abhorred 
— the very idea of marrying a man of property and con- 
nexion ; especiaUy a county man. It has always seemed 
to me a thing impossible, that a grandee, or a man of 
wealth, can be loved. At least, how can we be sure he is 
loved really and truly for himself alone? You know, 
Alice, I hate wealth ; I hate nobility ; I detest finery of 
all sorts, whether refined or vulgar finery. I had rather 
marry a man with nothing but sense and his wits to help 
him, and live over a cobbler's shop, than the same man, 
overwhelmed with the wealtli of Croesus and the pedigree 
of a Csesar." 

" ^Yell, it all sounds very grand, and part is very true," 
returned Alice ; " but you must remember that you were 
not called to decide in the matter of the sensible gentle- 
man, over or in the cobbler's shop, but of a sensible gen- 
tleman with a good estate, of some five or six thousands a 
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year. This may be a drawback^ but it does not absolve 
you from the responsibility of your decision.** 

'' Oh, Alice ! I know that/' cried Louisa ; '* and that is 
what we began with. I do not think I did wrong at the 
time. Oh, no ! I could not have had him ; but do hope 
for me that it will not all come over again ! Oh> how I 
wish he would have been piqued and proud, or would now 
become so, take himself off in a hufi^ and patch up a 
marriage with Amelia Forster." 

^^You have no right to wish any body to behave ill, 
Louisa," said Alice, smiling, ^^ though, at the same time, 
I do not believe your wishes can have any effect in this 
instance. Whatever Mr. Davenport does, he will do 
nobly and consistently, even if he marries Miss Amelia 
Forster." 

" At any rate, by so doing, he would nobly justify my 
decision," returned Louisa. 

The friends, in walking home, met the party which had 
been engaging their speculations — Lady Forster and her 
two daughters, attended by Mr. Davenport. They greeted 
as they passed. Louisa could not deny to herself that the 
appearance of affairs, as the party approached, was sus- 
picious enough to account for a Mrs. De Witt's report ; but 
even supposing she allowed more credit to it, what then ? 
" Why, then," thought she, " I am at ease once again ; I 
need think no more of responsibilities, and I have nothing 
to regret." Meanwhile, she was conversing with her 
friend on indifferent topics, when her ear caught the 
sound of a step behind them, and the next instant Mr. 
Davenport joined them, with kind enquiries after Mrs. 
Sidney, and Mr. Robinson, who had been rather indis- 
posed the last day or two. " Miss Sidney," continued he, 
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turning to Alice, '' I have been thinking of you the last 
quarter of an hour. I wished to have your logic and your 
address, to oppose against those of Lady Forster, who is 
really deserving of them. As for me, I fled like a craven 
knight, for I could no longer parry her home thrusts." 

'' What has been your subject ?'* asked Alice. 
The Charity Ball next week," replied Mr. Davenport ; 

Lady Forster cannot understand that a person may not 
disapprove dancing, and yet not attend a charity ball. 
She charges me with conceit, affectation, inconsistency, 
and pride ; and though she was so obliging as to observe 
by the way that these were the usual faults of the * young 
men' of our day, I believe I have no intention of making 
any change in my first determination." 

^^ Why should you ?" asked Louisa, with a decision 
peculiar to her character. 

'* In order to flatter myself into the welcome belief that 
I am really yet a young man," returned Mr. Davenport ; 
*' if a charity ball bore a charm for curtailing a few years 
of my age, perhaps my philosophy would not resist." 
Better be old than silly," said Louisa, laughing. 
I am aware of your sentiments," replied Mr. Daven- 
port, ^^ and for that reason did not wish you just now as 
my proxy before my late fair friends. I know Lady 
Forster would have set you down as — * touched, poor 
young thing !' — and so your wisdom would have been 
lost. Your doctrine is prussic acid — Miss Sidney's the 
same principle agreeably softened into noyeau." 

^' Cordials are not medicines," said Louisa, looking an 
arch apology at her friend, " nor arc my doctrines poison. 
I do not denounce dancing, I only call it silly." 

And Lady Forster would agree with you that it 
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would be silly in an archbishop or a great grandmother 
to dance^" returned Mr. Davenport^ *' but that you and I 
must be — ' touched in the head^ poor things !* — to refuse." 

" Mr. Davenport cannot forget the compliment he has 
just received^" cried Louisa^ not unwilling to give a turn 
to the conversation. 

*' I suppose I should prefer my friends not considering 
such a compliment necessary/' replied he, looking as 
agreeable and youthful as any man of six and thirty can 
ever be expected to look. 

'^ Thirty-six !" thought Louisa, as she ran up stairs to 
her father after her walk ; " thirty six ! — certainly it is a 
very great age ! I do not wonder at his feelings ! I wonder 
if Amelia Forster had any thing to do with them. She 
is five years older than I am. He certainly is the most 
agreeable rejected lover I could have imagined. I like 
our position amazingly, and hope it may continue. Ah ! 
but Amelia Forster ! — that would make a change !" 
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CHAPTER II. 



Alice Sidney had been at the same school as Louisa, 
and though two years older, and of a singularly opposite 
character and temperament, they early became chief 
friends. Louisa was never a popular girl at school. 
Strict herself and with herself, she had not softness 
enough to bear with what she considered deficiencies in 
others. Alice, no less high principled, was yet a general 
favourite ; and what not a little provoked Louisa's friendly 
displeasure was, that none, not even Louisa herself, could 
detect a fault in her friend's general conduct. Still she 
did consider that there was something faulty somewhere 
in Alice being such a general favourite. As far as it can 
be said that one character acts upon another, Alice^s did 
upon Louisa's, for good. Louisa learned insensibly reve- 
rence towards another — a feeling she had never before ex- 
perienced. She learned that certainly there was one 
among her acquaintance who held sentiments and prin- 
ciples as high as herself, and yet this one seemed scarcely 
sensible of being different from those around her. She 
was conscious this was not the case with herself; and 
Louisa, however unformed her character was, was not 
one to lose the benefit of such an example. It was indeed 
Louisa's peculiar bent of mind to be startled and find 
improvement in the various events and incidents that 
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passed before her. She might not be consdoos of the 
mode in which such things acted upon her^ but so it was. 
ThvLs, as it happened^ the very first circumstance of her 
acquaintance with Alice^ served to her both as a lesson 
and an- example. Alice was simple and unpretending^ 
made no show, and was more than overlooked for a time 
by the ardent undisciplined Louisa. But this could not 
be long: Louisa was soon compelled to observe and do 
justice to a mind of a very different power and quality 
from any which she ever beforehand imagined or would 
have thought right; and she now rather gloried than 
otherwise in avowedly courting the friendship she had at 
first overlooked. Louisa was enthusiastic and Alice was 
amiable; the result therefore was propitious. The par- 
ties from that moment became intimate^ and though they 
seemed constantly opposed in sentiment^ and were per- 
petually pitted the one against the other by their com- 
panions, their friendship, though school-bom, was real 
enough to survive its evanescent origin, and having, du- 
ring its early days, existed upon more than mere girlish 
gossip, it now was calculated to affect the destinies of at 
least one of the parties. Louisa had learned to look up to 
her friend's judgment with an almost mysterious awe. 
Having begun with something bordering very much on 
contempt, she had arrived at veneration. She could not 
imagine how one so apparently apathetic and calculating 
as Alice, could bury such high aspirations and deep en- 
thusiasm ; how one so unlike any body could appear out- 
wardly so very like any body else; above all, how such 
things could be reconciled with the ease and propriety 
with which Alice contrived to reconcile them. Louisa 
had not to call in the aid of imagination in behalf of her 
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friend^ whose own character^ her every act and feelings 
was an imagination to her. She never could understand^ 
never could make out Alice^-scarcely could guess what 
Alice would say or think under such and such circum- 
stances. And it was this, together with the mysterious 
sense she had of Alice*s truth and goodness, that had im- 
perceptibly wrought changes in Louisa, of which perhaps 
she was herself scarcely aware ; though she was aware 
of needing Alice's presence and judgment much more fre- 
quently than her natural taste would have desired. Alice 
on her part was in the first instance attracted by the un- 
compromising fearlessness of principle she saw in the new 
pupil. She admired the zeal which led her day by day 
into some contest for truth or against error; and she 
grieved to think that such faculties, bestowed in such a 
way, must before long either lead to extravagance or sink 
into apathy. This may appear a flight of philosophy for a 
school girl in her teens, but those who have witnessed the 
working of school discipline on active minds and acute 
feelings, well know that such results may be found in 
schools, and even in schools of young ladies ; though, pos- 
sibly, they may not philosophize on the subject. Ahce, 
therefore, prepossessed, where others were not prepossessed, 
after a time, by inclination as well as principle, often 
took part with Louisa. Louisa's temper was not such as 
to brook any thing Uke patronage; and more than once, 
she betrayed a petulance which, towards any but one of 
Alice's temperament, might have put a stop to any farther 
intimacy. Alice's forbearance, however, was not without 
its fruit, though neither party might be aware of its 
effects. Louisa learned the necessity, and the possibility, 
of controlling feelings which led to too great vehemence 
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both of speech and action ; and by allowing her mind to 
be thus impressed by another^ she made the first step to-> 
wards the formation of a new character within her^ 
though it might appear that her principles and views re- 
mained unchanged. As the two friends grew on towards 
womanhood^ Alice perceived that the truth and zeal which 
had always struck and interested her in Louisa^ were no 
superficial qualities. They did not die away in words^ as 
is the case of so many young persons^ especially school 
girls. There was a depth of thought and feeling, a he- 
roism and originality of mind about Louisa, which almost 
justified the low value she set upon those around her; and 
there was, beside, a clearness of head and heart, which 
were calculated, in the course of time, to lead her to juster 
views on this very defect, namely, — the contempt she was 
incUned to feel for mankind in general. Alice found that 
she loved her friend much more than she ever intended to 
do at the first. The fact was, Louisa had very loveable 
qualities, but her heart was locked up against those she 
could not, or fancied she could not, esteem. She found 
she could esteem Alice, and learned to prize the depth of 
her character more every day. So, with Alice, she had no 
reserves and no drawbacks. Though so difierent in out- 
ward character, there was a considerable similarity of feel- 
ing and turn of mind, between the friends. Louisa was 
surprised to find her enthusiasm equalled, and sometimes 
more than equalled, by one so apparently simple and un- 
moved ; and Alice, in turn, was rejoiced to hear her in- 
most unuttered thoughts echoed in accents, almost more 
vehement outwardly than her own feeling. ''How can 
you, Alice !" Louisa would exclaim, in thdr school days ; 
''how can you, who feel as you do, and act as you do, sit 
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by quietly^ and tolerate the mean ways of the mean set 
about you ?" 

" All are not mean/' replied Alice. 

" AU are mean^ or dull^ or odious/' cried Louisa ; " if 
they are affectionate^ they are silly and cringing, and if 
they are deyer, they are vulgar." 

" Well, you know I am not particularly wise or refined^ 
so I have no right to be as exclusive as you." 

" Nonsense, Alice," said her friend, " that is a piece of 
humble pride made expressly to call me to account ; but 
you never can convert me to your way — I never can be 
friendly where I cannot respect." 

'^ You deprive yourself of the chance of respecting in 
many instances," observed Alice ; " you are against every 
one, and every one is against you. People can shut them- 
selves up just as readily as you can." 

''People!" exclaimed Louisa, with a somewhat con- 
temptuous turn of lip, '' such people as £mily Wilson, 
Jane Thompson, and poor little Amelia Vaughan, I 
suppose.*' 

" Well, such people as Amelia Vaughan," replied 
Alice, cooUy; ''she has simplicity and affection, and a 
low opinion of her own powers, which to me is quite 
affecting. I would give any thing to be like Amelia in 
some respects." 

Alice, you provoke me every way !" cried Louisa ; 

but," added she, smiling, " you are right to remind me 
of such qualities ; I know you select them as a lesson, 
and I have a great mind to spite you for it by making it 
make me ten times more disagreeable than ever !" 

Such conversations took place almost daily between the 
friends, and the effect on Louisa's mind was to smooth off 
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the edge of the roughnesses of her character, and render 
her more capable of seeing goodness in others, as well as 
of detecting defects in herself. Otherwise Louisa would 
probably have begun life with a disregard of authority, a 
contempt of the established order of society and mankind 
in genera], and above all, an overweening estimation of 
her own judgment and powers. Her position in her own 
family was not exactly calculated to suppress the tendency 
of her natural dispositions. She was the only daughter, 
and had lost her mother early. Her brothers had become 
men before she was on an equality, and when she was 
that, they had become men of the world. She could not 
reverence them. Her father had quiet domestic qualities, 
but Louisa was not of a character even duly to estimate 
these. She sincerely loved him, but he excited in her 
heart more of the tenderness of a superior towards an 
inferior, than ought to be ever the case in the relation of 
parents and children. She became early mistress of her 
father's establishment, so that she obtained a deference 
from friends and acquaintances, which is often harmful 
to a young person whose mind is under formation ; and 
perhaps the fact of her being pointedly treated as a child 
by her own immediate connexions— her brothers, sister- 
in-law, and family — rather increased than neutralized the 
evil. 

The domestic circumstances of Alice Sidney were no 
less peculiar to her character; indeed it might be sup- 
posed that she was formed by and for them ; though it 
need scarcely be said this would be a great mistake, for 
how frequently do we see characters such as these two 
friends change places ! 

Alice was the only child of her parents. Her father 
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was a barrister of great promise^ but his health was such 
as constantly to retard his progress in his profession. 
Decided symptoms of consumption at length appeared^ 
and after two years wanderings from place to place in 
quest of that which was never to return^ he breathed 
his last at Torquay. The expenses of his illness had been 
serious^ and his widow found she must either submit to 
her husband dying insolvent^ or give up a portion of her 
marriage settlement. She chose the latter alternative^ in 
spite of the representations of her friends; and herself 
and her little daughter^ then about ten years of age^ were 
left with a provision scarcely sufficient to retain them 
within the lowest grade of the station to which they were 
bom. If Mrs. Sidney had not paid her husband's debts^ 
probably she would have been assisted by her husband's 
family, because it would have been supposed she was in 
poor circumstances. As she did pay her husband's debts^ 
it was assumed she was very fairly off, especially as she 
was never heard to say she was not ; and therefore it was 
not thought necessary to bear her and her daughter in 
mind. The only help that was ever offered was by her 
husband's mother, who was then elderly and a vridow. 
This lady proposed sending Alice to school for three years, 
when she was about fifteen. This proposal was not re- 
luctantly made perhaps, but the manner of it did not 
quite fall in with Mrs. Sidney's feelings. However she 
knew the advantage it promised to her daughter, and as 
the ofi^ was entirely spontaneous, she thought she had no 
right to allow any fancies of her own to stand in the way 
of her child's welfare. She therefore gratefully accepted 
it, and Alice went to the school where she became ac- 
quainted with Louisa. Here she remained till she was 
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eighteen. She would gladly have left earlier, since her 
motlier had shown symptoms of declining health, which 
made Alice feel more uneasy than the occasion seemed 
to warrant. Poor Alice's fears however were fully jus- 
tified. Soon after her establishment at home, her mother 
became a confirmed invalid. The case seemed to baffle 
the skill of the first practitioners. One by one all were 
consulted, but neither apart nor in concert did they appear 
to arrive at the seat of the complaint. Alice acted over 
again the part her mother had done towards her father. 
Rather than abridge her invalid of the necessary advice or 
comforts, she contracted debts, which she was aware must 
fall somewhere most heavily. She seemed to have no 
choice: physician after physician was to be consulted; 
their measures, or some part of their measures, must be 
adopted ; every body repeated this, and her father's family 
expected it. Alice was young, and cared for nothing but 
trying every means that promised the least hopefully, 
either for recovery or alleviation. Her mother was in no 
state to interfere with any such arrangements, and Alice 
spent profusely. The less hope there seemed to her, the 
more lavish she became. All however was vain as far as 
her object was concerned : her mother was not spared to 
her. Alice became an orphan indeed. Her mother had 
been her only friend, and her only earthly stay ; the only 
being in the world for her reverence and her love ; and 
she felt the rest of her life was as a blank — a mere appen- 
dage to what had gone before, without interest or hope. 
Her circumstances troubled her not at all ; she had foreseen 
the consequences of her late profusion, and the thought of 
her act was a comfort to her. In the midst of her tears, 
the happy consciousness used to rush over her mind and 
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revive her, — " Ah," thought she, " dear mamma did not 
suffer from poverty, nor did she suffer from knowing 
what I was doing. The remembrance of this will, I 
think, carry me through all the labour and trouble I have 
brought upon myself. My life could never be a bright 
one, why then care for ease? I always thought those 
happiest who begin life with their greatest trial.** 

Alice's thoughts and feelings were not mere words. 
She knew she had nothing to expect from her relations ;— 
she did not wish to receive any thing. Though she said 
nothing, even to herself, her heart had sometimes burned 
within her, to perceive how her mother had been slighted 
and passed over ; and any better treatment bestowed upon 
herself, would have seemed a treachery to her lost parent. 
One expense the family took upon themselves, and Alice 
did not oppose it, — this was the funeral. After this, 
Alice was permitted to impoverish her small pro])erty by 
the payment of such debts as she had contracted. Nobody 
enquired how far it was diminished ; but Alice was quite 
correct in her expectation, that she must seek some means 
of supporting herself; and upon these plans, she thought 
it right to consult her grandmother. This lady behaved 
with much consideration ; she would not allow Alice, at 
once, to commence any scheme; but proposed that her 
grand-daughter should pay her a visit for six months, 
when it would be a more proper time to begin any new 
plan. Alice hesitated before she accepted this offer. In 
her heart she could not love her grandmother ; and to her, 
the pain of living alone with one so unlike the parent she 
had lost^ would be tenfold more severe than that she 
would incur by becoming governess, or daily instructress, 
or by undertaking any other office that was likely to fall 
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to her lot. Alice however was not one to act by mere 
feeling, and on consideration it seemed to her proper to 
accept the kindness of the only person to whom she was 
bound, and who had before been kind to her. She acted 
accordingly, and betook herself to her grandmother's 
house, with a sense of gratitude and a resolve not to be 
disquieted or offended by things which she knew would 
occur to excite her displeasure. She was not mistaken : 
she found herself in a situation which required the wis- 
dom of sense and feeling to act so as to preserve the 
peace. As to avoiding giving offence, that was out of the 
question ; for she could scarcely please any two members 
of any of the numerous families of cousins who constantly 
visited Mrs. Sidney. At one of these uncles' houses Alice 
met a young gentleman who was a general favourite. 

Alfred Jenappe was clever, lively, and amiable ; yet of 
a serious sentimental turn, which made him an acceptable 
companion both to the gay and the grave. Alice could 
not exactly be designated as either of these, as Alfred 
would have said, had he the describing of her. He had 
heard her history, and was resolved to be interested in 
her, but not to admire her. He said to some of the 
cousins, that melancholy was very well in a book, but that 
in real life it was little more or less than peevishness, and 
that the utmost he could do was to pity. He found how- 
ever that Alice was not at all a person to be pitied, and he 
had to confess that she was the first person he had ever 
seen cheerful in affliction, and yet her cheerfulness was of 
that sort that he could not call it incongruous with her 
sable dress. He quickly discovered more and more about 
Alice quite unlike any other person he had ever seen, and 
the more others detected and pointed out what they con- 
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sidered his mistakes^ the more he was bent on admiration. 
In this sort of skirmish among his young friends^ he often 
took up Alice's side in an offhand generous manner^ and 
at lengthy piqued and offended by what he considered 
rude and unkind, he one day fell fairly in love. 

Alice on her side was prepossessed by all she saw and 
heard ; and was beside grateful for the address and kind- 
ness he often displayed in her cause. Her grandmother 
approved all that was going on, knew Alfred's family, and 
all were disposed to encourage the young gentleman in his 
suit. He proposed, and was accepted. Alice knew no« 
thing of his circumstances or prospects. She only knew 
his family approved of his proceeding, as well as her 
grandmother; with any thing beyond she had no con- 
cern. She was however startled to find incidentally that 
Alfred's destination was India. " Well," thought she, 
'' I have nothing to leave behind ; who so fit for India ? 
and if I had any thing to leave, who so fit to leave it for, 
as one so good and generous as he !" But Alice was 
doomed to a farther surprise. Alfred was going to India 
certainly, and that immediately, but Alice was not to 
accompany him. llie plan was, that Alfred was to re- 

• 

turn in five years and claim his bride. Alfred could 
scarcely complain. His marriage at this moment would 
have been most imprudent, or rather impossible. He had 
persuaded his parents into it, and he could not but ac- 
quiesce in the arrangements they made. He was how- 
ever disappointed, and felt ill used by some one or other ; 
he felt sure a better plan could have been devised. Per- 
haps Mrs. Sidney was in fault — somebody was, he was 
sure, though he could not tell who. In a very few weeks 
he sailed. Alice was very miserable; she could scarcely 
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tell why. She feared she had become latterly sour and 
morose ; nobody pleased her — no^ not even Alfred. He 
was affectionate and sanguine, looked upon five years as 
nothing ; he was as dever and amusing as ever ; but she 
wanted somethings she could not say what. He was to 
write regularly, and that was a great relief. She had 
been much perplexed at her changed circumstances. She 
did not know if Alfred and his family were aware of her 
intentions of employing herself, and she thought she 
ought to mention them before he left. Alfred was sur- 
prised ; he lamented the necessity, but had no power of 
obviating it. It was equally impossible for Alice to have 
availed herself of it, had he had the power he desired. 
Matters then were left just as before. Alice had a letter 
written on the voyage, in very good spirits. Every thing 
was bright and hopeful. Alfred only found one defect, 
namely, the absence of Alice. He was consoling himself 
as much as possible, he said, by making out a likeness of 
her in the prettiest of his fellow passengers — a young lady 
in person c^tainly not unlike, but how unlike in mind ! — 
a weak, timid, silly girl, tame and spiritless, who lounged 
on a sofa, read or talked over Byron and L. £. L. all day, 
and dreamed of them all night. He then drew an amusing 
picture of the cabin scene, and gave a lively accouht of 
his sentimental conversations with Miss Long, when it 
was his secret endeavour to excite a feeling, or a senti- 
ment, or a glance, that should really recall the real Alice, 
now so far away. The real Alice smiled at the warm 
expressions of disappointment his failure drew forth ; and 
was glad to find that her despondency much disappeared 
on the receipt of this letter. She believed that her spirits 
had been altogether depressed by all she had latterly gone 
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through^ and that if she could hut be once settled in her 
plans, she should feel quite at ease again. But her grand- 
mother was not a person to allow her to settle. Mrs. Sid- 
ney had become used to Alice, and liked her, so she did 
not wish her to quit ; but Alice occasioned differences and 
jealousies among the rest of the family, so she did not like 
her to remain. Alice found she must take her concerns 
into her own hands, and so, after acquiescing in many 
postponements, on the expiration of the second six 
months, she pressed to be allowed to put in practice the 
plans which had already received the sanction of her 
friends. Alice was at length permitted to do so, and 
every thing was arranged for her to take the office of 
musical instructress in a first-rate establishment for young 
ladies. She chose this plan in the first instance^ as being 
more suited to her years and experience. 

Before the day arrived for Alice's removal, her grand- 
mother was seized with an attack of paralysis. It seemed 
quite impossible that Alice could fulfil her engagement ; 
indeed all the family agreed it would be the height of in- 
gratitude for Alice to leave her grandmamma under such 
circumstances, for none knew Mrs. Sidney's ways and 
wishes as Alice did. Alice herself saw the necessity, for 
nobdUy offered to take her place. — " No one but Alice," 
they said, *^ could go through so much fatigue." 

As soon as Mrs. Sidney was recovered sufficiently to 
understand and remember how matters stood, she authori- 
tatively put an end to any present scheme for Alice 
leaving ; declaring she could not do without one she had 
become so accustomed to have about her. She was or- 
dered to Brighton, and to Brighton Alice also must go. 
Alice's engagement was therefore put an end to entirely. 
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In the midst of the excitement of this illness Alice re- 
ceived the following letter from Alfred, from India, which 
seems in a peculiar manner to be a land either the nur- 
sery or the grave of constancy : — 

" I have too much confidence in my dear Alice's calm 
judgment to doubt as to her entering fully into the subject 
of my present letter. I doubt not that you, dear Alice, 
as well as myself, feel the difference of the absence and 
presence of those we love, and I doubt not that my 
thoughts and my feelings have often found an echo in 
your heart. It is not that love and respect are less, or 
that new objects arise to supplant that which is not pre- 
sented to the outward eye; it is that there is an ever- 
present chain binding down the faculties, pressing upon 
the heart, making happiness no happiness, and hope no 
hope. Let us then, my dear friend, respect each other 
not a whit less — ^love each other no less, if it so may be ; 
but for your own sake, as well as mine, let us consider 
ourselves free till we meet again. Let us console our- 
selves in the remembrance that we are not in fault. The 
fault, if fault there is, is in my parents, who cruelly for- 
bade me to carry with me her the chosen of my heart's 
affection. I am sure you wiU not blame me for stepping 
forward thus and in a manly way speaking my mind, 
rather than drag on an existence with sufferings such as 
those I feel convinced you have shared. I shall not men- 
tion this subject to my family till I have received your 
reply, for I would not for worlds forestall your feelings, or 
compel you to an act which I wish to be as free and 
friendly as my own. If you bind me to our engagement, 
say so frankly, and you shall see what I can bear for your 
dear sake," &c. &c. 
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It is not necessary to give Alice's feelings on the receipt 
of this letter. It wiU be doing her more justice perhaps 
to exhibit her after character; for if ever the circum- 
stances of a young person under twenty years of age 
necessarily led to moroseness, surely Alice Sidney should 
have been an irreclaimable misanthrope. Her outward 
acts however exhibited no extravagancies. As soon as 
her grandmother was equal to hear the contents of the 
letter, she imparted them to her^ as well as her reply^ 
which simply released Alfred not only for the five years 
he requested^ but "for ever." Afterwards she enclosed 
a copy of both to Alfred's mother^ and then seemed to go 
on as usual. 

Louisa^ of course, heard the outline, but she was with 
her sister-in-law in the country at the beginning of the 
affair, and at the end, too indignant at the baseness of 
the man, to sympathize in any suitable manner with 
Alice's feelings. Alice spoke of the affair as little as pos- 
sible. She was ashamed for him, and felt more than all 
for herself, the degradation of ever having preferred such 
a man. '< Ah," thought she, often and often, during her 
sleepless nights, " this is from being left to judge for my- 
self. Mamma would never have approved a person with 
a heart like that, and I should have been safe; — ^but I 
am safe ; I am spared ; let me remember that, if I erred, 
it was not for want of consideration or prayer; and my 
prayers are now answered, in being preserved from con- 
nexion with such a man. I only hope I do not think too 
meanly of him." 

It may throw some light on the character of this young 
lady, to give some lines that were written by her, just 
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after she left school^ before any of her troubles came upon 
her. 



n 



" unspotted from the world,' 

I ask not worldly pomp or power, 

Nor riches* golden reign, 
Nor fashion^s wand, nor beauty's dower, 

Nor pleasure's painted train. 

Keep far from me, O Lord, the snare 
That earthly knowledge brings, 

Deep science' all-absorbing care. 
The love of hidden things ! 

The fond pursuit of taste and arts, , 

The intellectual mind. 
The skill the mimic world imparts. 

Of gentleness refined. 

Nor dearer scenes, O Lord, I ask. 

Some love-lit spot to see. 
Nor drearier, where a self-crossed task 

Seems offering meet for Thee. 

No, never I my voice will raise 

For purest goods below ; 
Be mine Thy Will — fix Thou my ways, 

Good Lord, for weal or woe ! 

Yet, Saviour, should Thy loving care 

Set me Thy path of pain, 
O, keep me through the thorny snare. 

Untouched by worldly stain. 

Or should Thy love, in ease secure. 

Affix my harder lot. 
Still keep my heart unharmed and pure, 

And clear from worldly spot. 
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Alice accompanied her grandmother to Brighton. Mrs. 
Sidney did not much improve in health, but she liked the 
place, and she began to hint to Alice, that she enjoyed the 
quiet and seclusion ; for, latterly, the constant visits of her 
numerous grand-children, and the topics they were in the 
habit of discussing, had been very exciting to her, and 
now she dreaded a return to her home in London. 

Louisa had not seen Alice since the latter left London, 
and after her refusal of Mr. Davenport, she persuaded her 
father, who was always something of an invalid, to go 
down to Brighton. Her principal object was to see Alice. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Let us now return to the subject which was broken off by 
the details of the forgoing chapter. Louisa did not find 
the thought of Mr. Davenport become more wearying or 
less engrossing^ — rather the contrary ; for she saw a great 
deal of him^ and understood his character better than she 
had ever done before. She had not yet decided what de- 
gree of influence Amelia Forster possessed. Mrs. De 
Witt persisted in her report^ and constantly brought new 
facts in support of it. But Mr. Davenport's own tastCj 
pursuits^ and general opinions^ seemed so opposite to such 
characters as those of the Forster family^ that when Louisa 
looked upon the afiair from this side, she was ready to 
treat the idea with contempt This uncertainty doubly 
annoyed her ; first, on her own account She hated the 
suspense, and more than this, she hated the sort of con- 
fession this feeling involved. Secondly, she was piqued 
at being unable to decipher a character, much more one 
so plain and unintricate as Mr. Davenport's had always 
appeared to her. 

But for the discipline Louisa had given her mind, 
through the influence and example of Alice; at this point 
in her life, she most likely would have acted in some way 
or other with unbecoming impetuosity. As it was, she 
felt constantly reined in as by a safe guiding hand. Thus 
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it is that friends^ either natural or acquired, are giTen us 
to check and to lead us when we are in peril of acting by 
our too natural impulses, or when we find ourselves in 
new and di£Scult situations. The vicinity of Alice also 
was a great comfort to Louisa, who, frank and perfectly 
unreserved where she confided and loved, did not hesitate 
to discuss the subject in all its aspects; nor did Alice 
shrink from such conversations. She knew the relief of 
audi intercourse, and she rejoiced to give full play and 
range to her friend's sentiments and feelings, so as to lead 
to a reasonable and happy decision. Therefore Alice was 
always a ready listener, warm in true sympathy, though 
lively in her somewhat perverse expression of it. 

Another circumstance rendered Alice a peculiarly suit- 
aUe confidant in the present case. She was a second cou- 
sin of an old and intimate friend of Mr. Davenport's. 
This Mr. Grove was a clergyman, and was now rector of 
Chadleigh, the village to which Branstone Park, Mr. Da- 
vaipcMrt's place, was attached. Alice had been accustomed 
to see Mr.Xrrove occasionally in his visits to London all 
her life, and had often heard througji him of Mr. Daven- 
port and his proceedings. In many particulars she was 
better acquainted with Mr. Davenport and his plans than 
Louisa ; since, besides this knowledge, the Sidney family 
never failed to question Mr. Grove on every minute par- 
ticular of his fiiend's proceedings, especially now that Mr. 
Davenport had become his squire; and Alice had been 
frequently present during these examinations and investi- 
gations. 

''Alice," cried Louisa, one day as they were sitting U>« 
gether in Mrs. Sidney's drawing-room, at Brighton, 
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'^Alice^ I could quite qunrrd with you for the turn 
events have taken in your fortunes !" 

*^ How so?" asked Alice. 

** Why that yon should he sitting here, in this pretty 
room, as idle as any fine lady, over a mere piece of fancy 
wmrk I I had pictured you by this time in foil usefulness 
among a troop of young-lady-savages, swaying and ruling 
them like Orpheus, with the sweet harmony of your own 
sweet souL Above all, I thought to see the mastery of 
mind over the cold customs and etiquettes of the world. 
J thought, — * Alice is a lady ; Alice has a master-mind ; 
Alice at any rate will break down and overthrow all that 
opposes her equality with that miseraUie majority, her 
superior inferiors.' Oh, how I was vexed when I heard 
the last final disappointment of my fond hope \" 

Alice smiled at her friend's warmth. ''I wish, Lou^ 
isa," said she, '* that yon would look more to realities and 
less to imaginations." 

** But my picture t# a reality,*' continued Louisa. 

'^You cannot deny it is at present but a picture," 
returned her friend. 

** Part has had a living existence at any rate," observed 
Louisa ; ** did you not melt and tame one wild savage in 
your youth ? How much more ought one not to expect at 
maturer years?" 

** If your fact were correct," said Afice, nniling, ^^ the 
puraHd does not support itself: an instruetoess, not a 
school girl, should have tamed the wild savage." 

" And yon mean to insinuate that tae wild savage was 
beyond any such ordinary means," returned Louisa. 
'^ Well, it may be so, but I cannot help thinking that if I 
had had an Alice Sidney for a governess instead of good 
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Mrs. Qaaintain and Mademoiselle, I should haTC loved 
her as I did Alice Sidney as a school-fellow." 

''It is neither fair nor safe to indulge such thoughts 
and fancies^ Louisa/' observed her friend ; '' if we are not 
at our best under our appointed circumstances, we shall 
scarcely be better under any apparently more promising. 
Do you disbelieTe that the lot of each of us is ordered to 
us for good ?" 

*' But you cannot deny that some are more favoured 
than others in their circumstances for advancement in re- 
ligion and goodness," observed Louisa. 

''It may be so/* returned her friend, ''but I could 
make out positions on the other side apparently as incon- 
trovertible as any of yours. At any rate, I will say we 
are apt to take such assertions too much for granted, and 
allow them in the general, without going to each particu- 
lar and individual case. Surely we are misled if we at- 
tempt to moralize en masse.** 

" Ah, Alice !" cried Louisa, smiling, " at your old 
trick, as usual! — ^bidding us think of ourselves rather 
than our ndghbours !" 

" That was not my meaning," replied Alice, " though 
I see no harm if it had been." 

" I know your next step would have been that," re- 
turned the other, " whether you meant it or not ; so now 
I will forestall you and lead a step beyond, for I do want 
to have one last talk with you on my own particular indi- 
vidual case." 

" One last talk, Louisa I Mliat does that mean ?*' 

" Why, reaUy I do not know, and that is what I want 
to talk about." 
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" I suppose^ then, yon have grounds for deciding the 
question of Mr. Davenport's attentions to Amelia Forster." 

'^ Oh, I never gave much credit to that, though I con- 
fess it did frighten me a little," replied Louisa. 

" Frighten you, Louisa ! What does that mean ?" 

''If you ask me the meaning of every word I say^ 
Alice," returned Louisa, " I really cannot talk to you." 

" Very well^ then^ we will discuss without meaning and 
argue without reason." 

" Nonsense^ AUce !" cried Louisa^ *' you know what I 
mean." 

" Oh, I can guess — go on, pray." 

" Really, Alice, you are intolerable," cried Louisa, 
'' but I am determined not to mind you, and I do mean 
to go on to my few last words." 

" Then I suppose you have discovered that Mr. Daven- 
port has no designs in the Forster quarter : you are re- 
solved upon a re-dismissal ?" 

" I am resolved to make up my mind one way or 
other in case it comes to a point," replied Louisa, '' and 
really I do wish it would come to a point, so that there 
should be an end of it at once." 

" I thought there was an end," said Alice ; " it is your 
own fault if there is not." 

'' Well, Alice, let it be my own fault," replied Louisa, 
a little teazed ; " perhaps part is my own fault ; but part 
also is his, for being different from other people, and 
being so different from what he seemed." 

" What, so much younger ?" 

'' Nonsense, Alice !" exclaimed Louisa. 

" Then, poorer ?" 

" No, no, Alice !" repeated Louisa. 
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** Then^ not so popnkr ?" 

" No, Alioe^ no !" cried the other^ " I cannot flatter 
myself into any of these good things. It is not in exter- 
nals there is any difference^ nor even in the person him- 
self. — N0W4 Alice^" continued she^ appealingly^ ''be a 
good creature and listen to me." 

'* Well, I am ready to listen or to talk, to agree or ob- 
ject, just as you please/' returned her friend. 

" Well, then, now, should you like, Alice, to change all 
your views in one moment, and contradict every image of 
your former life ?" 

" No, not at all," repUed Alice, " and th«re is one image, 
aa you call it, that I should hope not to dare to con- 
tradict." 

'' And what do you call that image?" 
' ''The foUowing the leadings of Providence," replied 
Alice. 

"Well, very true," returned the other, "but then I 
might persuade myself that however old, and disagreeable, 
and exceptionable a man was, if only he asked me to 
marry him, it was the leading of Providence that I should 
do so." 

" If you please to look upen every such opportunity as 
' a call,* I do not see how any one can object," said Alice ; 
^' but surely we are free to accept or refuse any such pros- 
pects of change, whether they relate to marriage or to any 
other subject connected with our state. No one would 
controvert this in such matters ; it is only when the sub- 
ject-matter is religion that this view is pushed on to 
fanaticism.'* 

"And then people make their own choice, and stand 
by it, however wild," observed Louisa. " I do not think 
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of such people, but I do think, when the question ib io 
serious a one as that of choosing a person as a com- 
panion and guide for the rest of one's life, one ought to 
have a most decided and undoubted feeling of preference, 
as well as merely the visible testimony of a man being re- 
spectable, honest, sensible, staid, and all that/' 

From her tone and turn of expression, it was snffi« 
ciently clear that Louisa had a playful reference to her 
admirer*s character. 

*' You cannot use too strong expressions for me upon 
that head," returned Alice, with a serious warmth. 

Louisa made a pause. At length she said, '* Well, 
Alice, I win say what is in my head, because you always 
let me do so, — I nerer thought you cared so very much 
for Alfred Jena];^." 

** Then you were mistaken, Louisa," replied her friend, 
frankly. '' Perhaps it was the strong feeling I had, makes 
me think now so much of such visible and certain prooft 
of truth and goodness, which we have before our eyes in 
Mr. Davenport's case." 

'' Then you had no such proofs respecting Alfred 
Jenappe ?" asked Louisa. 

** I cannot quite say that," replied the other, ** I should 
be utterly ashamed if it were entirely so. I believe I was 
put off my guard — I mean I was led to take things for 
granted from seeing him so strict and good " 

'' Ah, I remember," cried Louisa, interrupting, *' I 
remember how your cousins used to laugh at him for his 
particularity in going to church twice; that was almost 
the only thing I heard about him at that time ; but I 
forgot it after other things happened." 

'' I do not forget it and other similar instances," ob- 
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served Alice^ ''because they are the best excuse I can 
make to myself for beings I fear^ too soon satisfied. He 
was so good and religious in his ways^ in spite of a difier- 
ent example in his family^ and in those amotig whom I 
first met him, that I doubly and trebly valued his general 
principles and conduct^ his justice^ generosity^ and kind- 
ness^ which were all perpetually exercised in my service ; 
and that, I fear^ blinded me." 

'' Do not talk in that way, Alice/' cried Louisa, 
warmly; ''he is a base hypocrite, without a grain of 
true principle or feeling.*' 

" No, Louisa, I do not allow that," replied Alice ; " he 
is just what he was at that time, and I think I should 
have seen it if I had been allowed more time, or if I had 
been a mere spectator. He has warm and kind feelings of 
all sorts, and allows himself to be guided by them, and 
by them alone. They are not deep or lasting, so when 
new scenes and interests arise, new feelings take the place 
of the former ones." 

" He is totally worthless and debased," said Louisa, " I 
do not like to hear you use softer terms." 

" I will allow him a self deceiver, as all weak people 
must be more or less," said Alice, " but I will not allow 
him a hypocrite." 

" You would allow a great deal more," returned Louisa, 
" if you aoid I changed places." 

" Perhaps so," replied Alice ; " personal acquaintance 
wonderfully softens one's severity, and I in turn will say, 
that if you had ever seen him and witnessed his spirited 
conduct and gentle manner, you would not use such hard 
terms without pain." 

" Ah, Alice," cried Louisa, affectionately and sorrow- 
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fully^ '' I am a most thoughtless creature ! I never con- 
sidered your trouble half enough at the time. I thought 
it a good thing you had got free from such a good-for- 
nothing fellow ; and now I can go on abusing himj without 
thinking of any pain I may give you ! It is all your own 
fault, Alice. I am sure no creature but you would ever 
speak and think so gently of one who had behaved so de- 
testably. — Oh, Alice," continued she, after a little pause, 
in her usual bright manner, '' I am sure there must be 
some afiectation in your feeling : I will not be guided by 
you, I will detest and abuse him as much as ever I can !*' 

*' There would be affectation if I attempted to feel and 
to speak otherwise," said Alice, smiling faintly, '^and I 
believe my feeling to be the most lasting and the safest. 
Anger is more likely to repent and relent if an opportu- 
nity occurred, than the cool — ^perhaps, Louisa, too con- 
temptuous feeling which possesses me." 

'* Well, I am glad of that word and that look," said 
Louisa, *^ I only wish he could see and hear them ; but 
your letter will convey something at any rate ; he will see 
that he must give up the reversionary interest he so confi- 
dently calculated on in your affections." 

** That was too absurd to imagine !" said Alice ; ** he is 
literally not the same to me. Thinking of him as now in 
India, I cannot recall one feeling of affection he possessed 
as Alfred in England. How can I ? He is far less than a 
stranger to me." 

There was a pause. Alice remarked, '' We have got 
far from our discussion, Louisa.'* 

" Not so very far, Alice," replied the other, " I have 
ten times the confidence in you now you have told me all 
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this. Besides^ your last obsenrations remind me of my 



own case." 



" Wh&t, Mr. Davenport's change to you for good ?" 
said Alice. " You do^ then^ allow the visible proofs of 
truth and goodness I appealed to just now ?" 

" He is certainly a fine^ noble^ strai^tforward charac- 
ter/' observed Louisa^ as she pondered over his qoalities^ 
''such uncompromising principles^ such perplexing con- 
trarieties^ with such a grand unconscious simplicity ; he is 
almost as amusing a study as you used to be^ Alice ; in- 
deed as you are. But still I am provoked with him for 
this very thing. I meant tfou to be the only creature in 
the world that should ever have the impertinence to puzzle 
me. I do not see what right people have to seem so dif- 
ferent from what they really are^ and mislead and puzzle 
the simpler sort. I like transparent characters." 

Alice laughed. 

Louisa was conscious of the cause. '' Ah, I know you 
choose to say I am not one of those/' said she^ colouring ; 
'' but/' added she^ archly^ '' you would have more reason 
if you found your charge upon my chcnce of my chief 
friend. However^ Alice> you cannot deny that Mr. 
Davenport is enough to mislead keen observers of charac- 
ter at first." 

'' Or that all Mr. Davenport's observers are not infalli- 
ble^" added Alice. 

'' Well^ let it be so," said Louisa ; "I must confess to 
a change somewhere or other^ else I should not now be 
having this conversation with you. But I often think of 
your theory as a sort of excuse for myself, that nothing 
brings out men's characters like a courtship." 
Or a refusal^ I suppose you must add here." 
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"Ah" eried Louisa^ '^that is what I do not like to 
think of ! Since I have known him better^ and understand 
him more truly, I have often thought how lightly I 
treated him, and how little I thought of his feelings. I 
really believe I thought nothing at all about this part. I 
looked upon him as an old man, and a rich man, who at 
last began to think of marrying, and who considered his 
pretensions irresistible. But now I almost wonder how I 
could have taken the liberty to refuse him at all ; much 
more how he could ever have chosen me out really for 
myself alone. Impossible as it now is, I can almost 
rather believe that he sought the match rather than me." 

" And how far is your gratitude going to carry you ?" 
asked Alice. 

" Gratitude would not carry me far," cried Louisa, re- 
covering her usual manner. *^ It is not gratitude, but a 
fear of mis*reading my duty, of following my own ways, 
that torments me. I could give up, yes, indeed I think I 
could, Alice, my own darling views and schemes, if only I 
was sure I was doing what was right." 

''And what do yon now mean by your own darling 
views and schemes ?" 

** Why, in the first place," replied Louisa, " I did not 
mean to choose to marry. I think it so much more 
useful, as well as so much more pleasant, to be single and 
independent all one's life; especially in my case. You 
know I like my own way, and I dare say 1 should soon 
quarrel with any body but you. But, really, it is not only 
that I think of comfort, I think beside I should be so 
much more useful. Wlien I am twenty-one, you know, 
papa means to let me have a good part of my fortune to 
do what I please with ; and then, while I live with papa. 
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I shall be richer than almost any body> because I have no 
claims^ but just my dress^ and I can spend the rest ex- 
actly as I please. Now I had always fancied that I 
should persuade papa to take a nice cottage in the country, 
at least for the summer half of the year, and then I should 
be among the poor, able to help them with money, and 
build school rooms, and engage teachers for them, and 
pension off the old and deserving, — Oh, and a thousand 
other schemes I had in my head, which must all be given 
up if I marry, and especially if I marry this man." 

'^ Then Mr. Davenport means to leave his country 
place, and give up all his various benevolences and chari- 
ties ?" enquired Alice. 

" Oh, no, certainly not," replied Louisa, " I never 
heard so." 

" Then you mean that you would refuse to share his 
plans ?" 

" Oh, Alice," cried Louisa, " Mr. Davenport, or rather 
Mrs. Davenport, in a grand house, fortified with etiquette 
and formality, is very different from Louisa Robinson in 
' such an unpretending cottage as I desire." 

" Well, if you feel your strength unequal to the position 
you would be called on to fill," replied Alice, " I think 
you may be right to prefer a visionary life, such as you 
sketch, to the more sober and certain prospect of useful- 
ness that is offered to you. Only do not flatter yourself 
you are choosing the useful." 

*' I know very well my usefulness is at present ideal," 
observed Louisa. 

'' Before you are one and twenty," continued Alice, 
''your father may change his intention, or may not go 
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into the country^ or your money eren may make to itself 
Wings* 

«' I allow all that possible^ and not at aD nnlikdy," said 
Looisa. 

'^ Then we must put aside the plea as far as usefulness 
is concerned/' obsenred Alice> '^or rather consider it on 
Mr. Davenport's side. Certainly, as far as promise goes, 
there is a prospect of usefulness to you there^ for you know 
you may arrange every thing according to your taste." 

" Well, I believe it is a mistake to talk or think about 
usefulness/' observed Louisa, after a pause; '' I suppose 
those are the most useful who well fill the post they are 
intended to fill." 

'^ Then you give up the argument on usefulness T* 
asked Alice, ^' and there is that on comfort left." 

" I say I do not think it right to dwell upon that, 

Alice," replied her friend ; *'l know it would be more 

comfortable to my mind to remain single, but I know it 

would be selfish, and therefore very wrong, to act upon or 

even think of this, if every thing else were right.' 

^* And what is every thing else ?" asked Alice. 

** Whj first, that the man is respectable and all that,' 

replied Louisa, laughing, ''and secondly, that one does 

not hate him.'* 

'' Then now for your olrjections in this particular case : 
what have you to say against Mr. Davenport ?*' 

" Ah, Alice," answered Louisa, '' you should have 
asked me that question three months ago. I could have 
given you a Ust long enough to satisfy you ; and though 
the catalogue has suffered in quantity, and each item in 
quality, I think it wlQ still make a respectable show.** 
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Firsts I suppose you consider that his religion is not 
prominent enough/' ohserved Alice. 

'^Mliy^ I am hetter satisfied with that than I was^** 
returned Louisa^ " hut I do confess I wish he was not as 
popular as he is ; every hody likes him^ and speaks well of 
him. Now I do not think this ought to be the case with 
true Christians. Those words of our Saviour's mnst have 
some meaning in them. What do yon say to this^ Aliee ? 
Is there not something almost fearful when a man is ridi 
and has all men to speak well of him ?" 

" No Christian can for a moment doubt or deny that it 
is a most perilous situation^'* returned Alice, ''but you 
must say if you think possessions of any kind absolutely 
unlawful for a Christian. Do you think Mr. Davenport, 
for instance^ ought to give up his estate ?" 

" I am sure I wish he would, if I ever had any thing 
to do with him !'* exclaimed Louisa, fervently, " that 
would make a very great difference indeed.'* 

" But do you think it wrong for a Christian to retain an 
inheritance or possess wealth ?" 

" I suppose I must not say it is wrong," replied Louisa, 
''but I feel that if Mr. Davenport would give up his 
estate, it would make a very great difference to me, and 
almost make up for his age." 

"Well, and I was about to account his age a great 
recommendation to you in this respect," remarked Alice ; 
" I was just about to say I thought it would make up for 
his wealth." 

" How so ?" enquired the other. 

"Because he has had a triaL It is not like quite a 
young man, or like a man coming suddenly into property. 
He was twenty-five when he succeeded to his estate, and 
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there are eleven years on which you can exercise yoar 
criticism. No one has ever charged him with selfish ex- 
penditure^ but many on the contrary wonder at his com- 
paratively jdain style of living. Others excuse him by 
saying," added she, archly> ^* that when he brings a lady 
home to Branstone, things will be different." 

'^ If I have any voice in the matter— difierent, I hope, 
the othar way/' cried Louisa, warmly. "\ know his 
principles are generous and noble, and I do not doubt 
their extending to this particular; but I do not think 
Christians should be as luxurious and comfortable as they 
are in those great houses, vrith every thing on a cor- 
responding style." 

'^ I feel I quite agree with you there, Louisa, not only 
in those great houses, but elsewhere ; I think we are all 
too well off and too comfortable ; yet it is very hard to es- 
cape comforts and luxuries which seem to follow us every 
where." 

Alice spoke with great seriousness. Louisa was more 
struck than she expected, for she could not but call to 
mind how differently she had fared aU her life from Alice, 
who seemed never to have had any thing fairly to be 
called a luxury at home, and who had always seemed to 
avoid any that came in her way elsewhere. Louisa con- 
tinued, *' You know I do not consider my natural home 
when I speak ; of course I must live as papa does, and do 
a good deal as he pleases ; but I should wish to have a 
very different home of my own, and be free from all the 
luxuries and etiquettes of society." 

'* It is a very difficult subject," observed Alice, " and 
one I do not pretend to decide upon, especially for an- 
other." 
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You are always yourself, Alice !" cried Louisa, " and 
I trust you more for that confession than if you had op- 
posed me to the utmost and proved me wrong. But now, 
supposing I allow that riches are not so much against a 
man as a hushand, what do you say to a good name — ^uni- 
versal popularity ?" 

*' Why, I cannot pretend to deny his good name/' re- 
turned her friend ; "1 suppose you yourself would not 
wish to have a man whose iU name was as confirmed a 
fact. But I can deny that his popularity is absolutely 
universal ; though I know generally that he is highly re- 
spected, especially in his own circle and neighbourhood. 
I have however heard of many persons who do not speak 
well of him." 

''Have you indeed?" cried Louisa, hopefully, and 
much pleased, " and what did they say V* 

" Why, one called him a pharisee, another a humbug, 
and another a canting hypocrite.*' 

" What a shame !" exclaimed Louisa ; " how people 
mistake when they judge from the outside !" 

''Then, you know, Mr. Bass had not a very good 
opinion of him," continued Alice, not heeding her friend's 
interruption. 

*' I never heard, what did he say ?" 

" He said,'* answered Alice, " that he considered Mr. 
Davenport an amiable bigot and a devout formalist." 

''Ah, Alice," said Louisa, with a very different air 
from her former speech, "those sound hard words, but 
they express in part my doubts and my fears about him. 
I do think Mr. Davenport is too stiff and High Church in 
his religious opinions, and I wish in all his views he had 
more^ freedom and toleration. The worst of all is, Alice, 
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that you will not sympathize with me properly here^ for I 
know in your heart you lean to these yiews yourself." 

*' I certainly do confess to approYing Mr. Dayenport's 
general principles^ and admiring the mode of his stating 
his views, Louisa/' replied her friend; ''but this is no 
more than you knew before. You must however acquit 
him of the charge of being always well spoken of^ after 
what I have told you." 

''That is a satisfaction, certainly/' returned Louisa, 
" but still if ' bigot' and ' formalist' are nothing but truth ! 
what then ?" 

" Really I must leave you to settle that," replied Alice, 
smiling ; " I think I have done my full duty by both par- 
ties, and I can assure you if Mr. Davenport had one whit 
more or less any of the good or bad qualities you and I 
believe him to have, I would not have said one word.** 

" And I am sure I would not have listened to a word," 
exclaimed Louisa, warmly. 

" And I will add farther," continued Alice, " that if he 
had been less agreeable, or older, or if under some other 
external circumstances I could mention, I would not have 
taken the responsibility of discoursing about him." 

" You are the best and most patient creature in the uni- 
verse, Alice," cried Louisa, "and I only hope the end 
will satisfy you, whatever it is. As for me, I doubt if any 
thing can satisfy me, for one moment I wish one thing 
and the next another. Sometimes I long to run out of the 
way, and then I wish an end of some sort or other to be 
put to this suspense — ^for I feel it suspense, though I have 
no right to call it so." 

" What ! and take the liberty of refusing him again ?** 

E 
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^'Oh^ just as it happens^" cried Louisa^ laughing, ^* just 
according to the mood I happen to be in at the moment.'* 

"Dear Louisa/' said Alice, gravely, "you may talk 
what nonsense you please to me, but let me warn you 
against trifling with serious feelings, and your own right 
conduct. Take care to speak right words at the right 
time." 

At this moment Mrs. Sidney's bell announced to Alice 
that her grandmamma had awoke^ and was ready for 
a cup of tea. The back drawing-room had been made the 
invalid room, since it was an amusement often to Mrs'. 
Sidney to hear what was going on, when she might not be 
equal to seeing visitors herself. 

After a space, Alice returned. Louisa was sitting in an 
attitude of profound thought, and had not stirred during 
her friend's absence. *' Well, Alice," said she, *' there 
are a great many things to be glad of; matters might be 
worse : he might be ten years older, or he might be very 
plain ! Oh, I had rather he were as old as he is than ten 
years younger, and horrid ugly ! or^ Alice, worse than all, 
he might be a widower— just think, a widower with a 
hundred children. You know, Alice, his friend, your 
cousin, has a family almost grown up, and Mr. Grove is 
but a /ew years older than the other. How lucky, to be 
sure, they have not changed places ! Oh, what should I 
do ! — ^what would become of poor me !" 

" Perhaps such things would make a difference in your 
decision," replied Alice, smiling at her friend's distress ; 
'^ certainly, under the supposition yon suggest, I should 
say it would be as silly in a man to ask you as in you to 
accept." 

" But it may be siUy now." 
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" Well, it may be," returned Alice ; " I would not ad- 
vise you to do any thing you thought in the smallest de- 
gree silly ; but at any rate it would be sillier then." 

** There is one very fortunate circumstance," observed 
Louisa, presently, ''and that is our appearance. You 
know a year ago I was taken for two and twenty, and he 
looks four, or perhaps five years younger than he is. I 
dare say if his age were not so well known, he would not 
be taken for more than thirty, and that makes only seven 
years difierence." 

" And I dare say you can make out the same equality 
as to mind and habits," said Alice, laughing ; surely these 
are fully as important as appearances." 

'' Now you are going to take up the other side, Alice," 
said Louisa, '' and you had much better do so, for I am 
sure I do not care half enough for him." 

'* Then I am sure you had much better not think any 
thing more of him or the affiur, but persuade your father 
to return home, or come and stay here with me.** 

Alice now summoned Louisa, who had latterly began 
to be rather a favourite of Mrs. Sidney's, to the invalid's 
room ; and if Louisa was desirous of still conversing upon 
Mr. Davenport she was gratified, for Mrs. Sidney was 
unusually free and fluent in his praises. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Whatever Louisa thought^ she did not follow A]ice*8 
advice. She did not try to persuade her father to return 
home, nor did she retire more than before to the seclusion 
of Mrs. Sidney*s sick room. Perhaps she could not con- 
veniently do either ; for just at the moment relations of 
her family came dovi^n to Brighton^ and she was con- 
stantly called upon to join their parties, both at home and 
abroad. It happened not unfrequently that Mr. Daven- 
port was included in these parties^ which was the most 
natural thing in the worlds as he was acquainted with all 
who composed them. One of these expeditions was to 
the Dyke. It was in returning from this late one after- 
noon^ about a fortnight after the last mentioned events^ 
exactly four months since Mr. Davenport made his first 
ofier^ that it was proposed to leave the carriages and take 
a turn on the chain pier. All consented but Alice, who 
had been that day, most unusually, of the party, and was 
anxious to return to her grandmother. The rest, after 
sauntering about some time, bent their steps homewards. 
On their ascent from the pier, owing to some change in 
the party, Louisa found Mr. Davenport was her com- 
panion. This was not unusual nor unpleasant to her. 
She particularly enjoyed Mr. Davenport's conversation^ 
especially in a tetC'O-tete ; but she foresaw the end of the 
walk would bring with it a dilemma, and as she listened 
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and replied, she could not»heIp occasionally wondering if 
Mr. Davenport was aware of the situation he would pre- 
sently find himself in. 

They deposited the largest portion of the party at their 
home by the way side^ and proceeded on, themselves and 
one other couple, a brother and sister, who would also 
shortly reach their abode. They did so, and took leave. 
The young gentleman was but a youth, and it never en- 
tered his head that there might be an awkwardness in the 
circumstances of the pair thus left together ; and if it had, 
what could he have done ? The young lady stepped back 
to send some message to Mrs. Bligh, Mr. Davenport's 
sister, concerning some music, after which Louisa and her 
companion turned from the door. 

^' Your sister keeps up her music, though she is mar- 
ried," observed Louisa. 

" Do you expect marriage to be the signal for giving up 
all that is ornamental and delightful ?" asked Mr. Daven- 
port, with a certain tone of braving the subject 

Louisa was provoked with herself for having most unin- 
tentionally given rise to such a one, by a remark which 
she made merely to avoid a silence. However she re- 
plied, " I should never expect it, only I see it so generally 
the case among my acquaintance." 

" And you acquiesce in dooming husbands' ears to an 
abstinence from sweet household melody ?" 

" I do not doom," said Louisa ; " but if such is the 
fact, I should be inclined to consider the husband as the 
original cause of the deprivation. If he continued to ad- 
mire and enjoy, surely there would not be such a summary 
end to sweet household melody in his own new made 
home." 
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Mr. Davenport repeated thelines of Crabbe :— 

« Now to her music would the wife repair, 

To which he listened once with eager air. 

• ••••• 

But now the sweet melodious tones were sent. 

From the struck chords, and none cared where they went. 

Full well we know that many a favourite air. 

That charms a party, fiuls to charm a pair. 

• ••••• 

She looked around — a husband wrapped in gloom 
Stalk'd careless, listless, up and down the room. 

'* That, I suppose, represents your mind's picture," con- 
tinued he. 

" Perhaps so," replied Louisa, amused and a little 
piqued by his coolness. 

'^You think, I suppose, all men — husbands particu- 
larly — given to change?" pursued he, in an enquiring 
tone. 

" If I judge by reality, yes," returned Louisa, " if by 
imagination, no ; but it seems I am forbidden to do the 
latter." 

Louisa had the satisfaction of perceiving Mr. Davenport 
a little thrown back by this allusion to some of his own 
sentiments. 

" I will give you a dispensation,*' said he, smiling, *' if 
imagination chances to be more true than reality." 

'^Or more flattering to the vanity of men," added 
Louisa. 

''Then you think men more given to change than 
women ?" 

The question was asked most simply, and though Lou- 
isa saw and believed it to be so done, she felt provoked 
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with herself, and annoyed beyond expression. It gare 
such an unexpected and such an unwelcome turn to her 
thoughts. '* If he said it with any meaning,** thought 
ahe, *' I would prove that one woman, at any rate, is not 
given to change." And this was such a moment as Alice 
had forewarned her of. She thought of her friend, though 
she replied readily, *^ You must state what change- 
change for good, or change for bad." 

'' No, no," cried Mr. Davenport, '* that is not fair, you 
are eluding the question ; we cannot call it change for 
good to love and admire that less which was once worthy 
of our love and admiratioD — at least / do not" 

Mr. Davenport spoke the last words mudi too gravely 
for Louisa^s taste. How glad she was they had almost 
reached her father's door. She answered, however, with- 
out hesitation, '' And now I think you are eluding the 
question. Great teachers of morals should not appeal to 
themselves.'* 

Mr. Davenport paused; this remark seemed to him 
intended to put a check on the conversation. They 
walked a few steps in silence. Uncomfortable is far too 
light a word to apply to the feelings of both parties. 
Louisa was greatly struck by the sudden silence, which 
somehow or other she could not summon her usual readi- 
ness to break. Her thoughts flew again to Alice. " Ah," 
thought she, " Alice warned me to take care of my words ; 
what have I said ?" 

Mr. Davenport soon recovered his usual tone of mind. 
He was not one to act blindly, or by guess. He had had, 
it was true, a slight reviving hope, which late days had 
fostered, suddenly struck to the ground. But he followed 
his own correct instinct — the instinct of principle. His 
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hand was now on the lock of Mr. Robinson's door^ and he 
turned to his companion as he half opened it, — '* Louisa/' 
said he^ looking very grave^ "I have not changed; I 
never shall change^ I believe, on one subject. I am in 
the same mind as I was this day four months." 

Louisa once more thought of her friend Alice, and 
would have strengthened herself to say what was right, if 
that was necessary; but Mr. Davenport's grave counte- 
nance fixed upon her, helped her as it could not have 
done, had they been walking, as just now, side by side. 
^* But I am not quite in the same mind," said she, with a 
gravity very troublesome to her ; and perceiving Mr. 
Davenport's countenance considerably relax, she added, 
in her own natural manner, with a brilliant smile, " I 
think you less prg'udiced, less stiff, and less disagreeable 
than I did this day four months." 

Mr. Davenport had resolved that Louisa's reply should 
direct his movements, whether he should take leave of her 
at the door, or whether he should follow her up stairs. 
He did the latter. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Bran ST ONE Park, Mr. Davenport's place, was within ten 
minutes' walk of the village of Chadleigh. This village 
was small and compact, but remarkable for containing 
several houses of the better sort. The climate of Chad- 
leigh was fine, and the surrounding country very lovely. 
These, with other recommendations, had preserved this 
spot from the changes or depopulation among the better 
sort of houses now so generally the lot of similar places. 
Mr. Grove, the rector, had been there about three years. 
His had been a very different lot from Mr. Davenport's. 
On slender means he had married early, and though not 
many years older than his friend, had a large family, some 
nearly grown up. 

The living of Chadleigh was a very poor one, and when 
it fell vacant Mr. Davenport had scrupled much as to of- 
fering it to Mr. Grove; almost the more, since he was 
tolerably certain that his friend would accept it without 
hesitation. This was actually the case, and three years 
before the present time, on the death of Mr. Bolton, the 
former incumbent, Mr. Grove and his youthful family 
took up their abode in the parsonage. 

Mr. Grove's marriage had been one of those which may 
strictly be denominated a love match ; not that it was 
against the declared opinion of any of the authorities on 
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either side, but there was a sufficient degree of youthful 
imprudence about it to have justified the many grave 
looks, sage pieces of advice, and sagacious predictions, that 
accompanied it, had it taken any inauspicious turn. The 
gentleman was three and twenty, and the lady two years 
his junior. Her family was one of birth and good con- 
exions, and she was considered to have thrown herself 
away, and as having done little credit to the family. 
She and her husband had never been amongst her rela« 
tions since their marriage. Their engagements at home 
and the care of a young family amply accounted for this. 
However intercourse between the parties was by no means 
suspended. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace Grove, then, married and settled 
down to a country curacy and pupils. She had a little 
property of her own to help, and he had the eventual pros- 
pect of some two hundreds a year. They certainly con- 
trived much better than their friends had anticipated. 
They never once applied for assistance. On the contrary, 
Mr. Grove's means were equal to receive as many of his 
wife's connexions as chanced to be inclined to visit them 
from time to time ; and that — it was reported by an aunt 
who first ventured to reconnoitre the new home of the 
young couple, — ^not in a shabby style, but with an air that 
suited well with the lady's extraction. 

On Mr. Bolton's death, his widow and family had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining one of the very pretty cottages in the 
village of Chadleigh, and had resided constantly in the 
place, which had endeared itself to them by many years of 
comfort and ease. Mr. Davenport had been consulted 
upon the scheme. He did not fall into it as readily as. 
those who proposed it ; that is, he mentioned many draw- 
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badcB to a plan which at first sight might seem unexcep-> 
tionable. Mrs. Bolton, howerer, fdt the advantages 
greater than thdr oppositesj and decided upon taking a 
long lease of the Close. 

There were other families of the same stamp, hoth at 
Chadleigh, and the ndgfahoaring hamlet of Stockfield ; hut 
only one has relation to the present history. This was that 
of a Miss Hale, who resided in a house called the Hollies. 
Thk lady was of mature years, and Hved alone, though 
she was constantly yisited hy nephews and nieces of all 
ages and names, whose train seemed interminable. At 
this time she had a brother and sister of the name of 
Frampton staying with her. 

On the afternoon with whidi this part of the history 
begins, Mrs. Bolton, with her son Lawrence and one of 
bar daughters, made a call upon Mrs. Grove at the par- 
sonage. " I come to tell you our disappointment," said 
Mrs. Bdton, as she greeted her neighbour on the lawn ; — 
" not arrived yet !— their return put off till Monday." 

*' I thought you would be sure to know that, by the 
bails not ringing," returned Mrs. Grove. 

'* There are to be no bells,** said Mrs. Bolton. " I hear 
the bride has an oljection to all such customs, and wishes 
no fuss at all to be made about her." 

*' Brides will scarcely escape that," observed Lucy 
Grove> with a very bright air ; *^ especially such a bride 
as Mrs. Davenport ; she seems to be formed to supply a 
neighbourhood with food for conversation, far beyond the 
legitimate space allotted to the reign of a bride.*' 

" People will talk,*' observed Mrs. Bolton, " we cannot 
prevent that, and certainly I am at a loss to know what to 
expect. I am half afraid poor dear Mr. Davenport has 
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been taken in after all. With all his sense^ I often think 
he has not much discernment; and how often one sees 
those sensible men blinded by a pretty face. It is a great 
mistake for men of property to marry late in life. Dis- 
parities are terrible risks." 

** I mean this match to be an exception to all general 
rules, Mrs. Bolton," cried Lucy ; ** and what is more, I 
mean to be pleased and satisfied with Mrs. Davenport, 
whatever she is, and whatever she does, for one year at 
least." 

*' You will have a great deal to look over," observed 
Margaret Bolton, ^' if we may at all trust report : but we 
shall know more presently. We are just going to call at 
the Hollies, and shall hear what Esther Frampton has to 
say, and if she confirms her brother's account. She ar- 
rived last night, — Adams brought us in the news as late 
as ten o'clock." 

''The Framptons live very near Brinksworth, Mrs. 
Davenport's brother's place, I think ?" asked Mrs. Grove. 

'' Yes," replied Margaret. '' Mr. Frampton has some- 
thing to do with Lord Major's estate, — Lord Major, you 
know, is Mrs. Robinson's father, — ^it is a situation of great 
consequence and responsibility, and he is acquainted with 
all the family and their afiairs. It seems that Mr. Robin- 
son, or Jack Robinson, as he is called there, is not much 
thought of. He is a person of no connexion, and this 
sister, Louisa, now Mrs. Davenport, was there last year." 

** It was on that visit that young Mr. Frampton made 
his report, was it not ?" said Mrs. Grove. 

''Yes; but Esther knows, or at least will say more 
than her brother," replied Margaret. 

" Yet I am sure he has said a good deal, and spread his 
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accounts far and wide/' said Lucy. ^'The Heathcotes, 
who you know are eight miles off, re*told us some of Mr. 
Frampton's stories^ and said they heard them from the 
Moores^ who are several miles beyond." 

" There is plenty to be said," continued Mrs. Bolton ; 
" there seems no doubt that Miss Robinson was a very ec* 
centric odd young woman. Lady Georgina*8 kindness^ 
they say, was without bounds, but she could make no- 
thing of her sister-in-law, who made herself so disliked by 
the neighbourhood, that it was quite a relief to Lady 
Greorgina to get rid of her." 

''There was one hope for us in Mr. Frampton's re- 
port," observed Mrs. Grove, who was arranging some 
creeping plants according to a fancy of her own ; " he 
said Miss Robinson was liked by the poor in the village." 

''And by the clergyman's family, mamma," added 
Lucy, " so there is reasonable hope of the prosperity of 
my year's attachment." 

"It is not very hard for a rich young lady like Miss 
Robinson to become popular among the poor," observed 
Mrs. Bolton, smiling. 

" Money does not always purchase good-will," returned 
Mrs. Grove, "but if it did in this case, we gain from 
it the assurance of Mr. Davenport, at least not being 
thwarted in his kindness and liberality." 

" Well, that is very true," observed Mrs. Bolton, " it 
is our duty to hope for the best, I am sure I am not going 
to set myself against dear Mr. Davenport's wife ; and I 
shall make a point of giving the bright view of the case 
wherever I hear ill-natured things said. It does not sig- 
nify what we say here, in the palace of truth," added she, 
smiling,, "where each person's words stand only on their 
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own merits ; but the world in genenl is sadly ill-natoredj 
and you see so many choose to be offended with Mr. 
Davenport, for going out of his own neighbouiliood Ibr a 
wife, and then bringing home such a young creature* At 
I heard that Mrs. Cottrili said, ^ As if a chit of nineteen 
could bear any comparison with the fine young women 
round about Branstone !' and I myself confess, I do think 
the neighbourhood has a certain claim upon a man of pro« 
perty." 

" I am not so sure of the wisdom or comfort of con- 
nexion between near neighbours," observed Mrs. Grove. 

'^ Near neighbours !" interrupted Margaret, '^ mamma 
said nothing about near neighbours. I cannot think who 
you suppose she could mean.'* 

'' I meant none in particular," refdied Mrs. Grove, in a 
tone rather in contrast to the younger lady's ; " I had 
such families in my eye as those I suppose Mrs. Cottrili 
alluded to." 

" Oh," cried Margaret, laughing, " we know the family 
to which Mrs. Cottrili alluded !" 

Shortly after this Mrs. Bolton proposed moving, and 
she left with her son. Lucy was Margaret's instructress 
in some fimcy work at home. It was standing still for a 
lesson, and Margaret had been planning that Lucy should 
accompany them to the Close for the rest of the morning, 
calling with them by the way upon Miss Hale. Lucy 
was in no wise reluctant to make this call; she had a 
wholesome youthful longing to hear all that was to be 
beard of the new Mrs. Davenport, and was hoping for 
better reports from the sister than the brother ; yet she 
shrunk from introducing or encouraging conversation, 
dreading the demolition of her airy castles of a Uto- 
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pia at Branstone, or rather of the Uto|na already there^ 
which had so well satisfied her as it stood before. She 
could not deny to herself that she had her fears : she had 
heard of the age of the bride with a strong feeling of sur- 
prise, if not alarm. She could not quite conceal from her- 
self that until she was sure of the wife, the husband had 
lost some, perhaps only a little, but still some, of the re- 
spect which, as Mr. Davenport, he had hitherto com- 
manded. She had always looked upon Mr. Davenport as 
her father's friend, though there was some years difference 
in actual age, and it was a startling and a new idea to find 
him lowered through his marriage into a contemporary, as 
it were, of her father's children. Yet Mr. Davenport was 
so clear-sighted, so simple, and so true, she was sure he 
was to be trusted, whatever appearances were, or whatever 
report said. His letter also to her father was just what it 
should be. However, with more thought of Miss Framp- 
ton at the Hollies, than the fancy work at the Close, and 
with some agitation of hope and fear, the enthusiastic 
young lady ran up stairs for her bonnet, in order to ac- 
company Margaret. 

When they reached the Hollies, they found the party in 
full flow of talk on the bride. Scarcely could time be 
spared for greetings, though it was a year since Miss 
Frampton had been at Chadleigh. '' How fortunate that 
you should come here just now," cried Margaret, as she 
greeted her friend, ** but pray go on ; tell us all you can !" 

'' Oh, I could give you a book full of anecdotes 1" re- 
turned Esther ; '* we are so near both Lord Major's and 
Brinksworth, that we know all that goes on. Besides the 
young Majors hunt and shoot a great deal with my 
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brothers, and are very intimate^ so that we have our news 
always from head quarters." 

*' Well, then, give us an idea of our bride,** said Mar- 
garet. 

What, her personal appearance ?" returned the other. 
Come, I am the best hand at that," cried young 
Frampton, stepping forwards; '^ gentlemen are the only 
real judges of beauty ; and Esther shall afterwards tell 
you the colour of hair, eyes, shawls, and ribbons, and de- 
tail the number of gowns, what they cost, and all the rest 
of it." 

''That would not be a very arduous task," observed 
Esther, laughing. 

'' Except," interposed her brother, " as I rather suspect. 
Miss Robinson did not condescend to treat us poor com- 
monalty with her best gowns, but kept them to cut a dash 
among the lords and ladies. She's not much used to this 
style of society, I imagine, so that would be natural 
enough." 

'' She was unpopular enough among the gentry, how- 
ever," said Miss Frampton, laughing, '' and I doubt if she 
would show them any such mark of respect, any more 
than the rest of us. No, I rather think she is universally 
high, and thinks no one good enough to talk to." 

'' I thought we were going to hear about her beauty,** 
observed Lucy, " what does Mr. Frampton say to that ?" 
"Oh, she's handsome — pretty, rather — decidedly pret- 
ty," replied he, " but that makes her all the worse in my 
humble opinion — such a regular take in ! I am no pro- 
fessed admirer of your beauties, but if one sees a fine tall 
handsome young woman, with a cut of the grand about 
her features and figure, even though she may be of no 
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family, one is not sorprised at a spice of hauteur; but 
one's pride is not a little roused to find airs and graces in a 
little simple looking girl, in a coarse straw bonnet, with a 
bit of a shawl on ! I call it a regular take in !" 

Esther laughed heartily at her brother's warmth, and 
Lucy joined a little, reminding Mr. Frampton that he had 
engaged to leave dress to his sister, and confine liimsdf to 
beauty. 

" I fear, ladies, you will think me a Goth," observed 
Mr. Frampton, " when I declare I do not admire beauty. 
I think beauty so secondary to manners and disposition in 
a lady, that I should scarcely notice it. I had rather a 
girl be plain than proud. Be assured, ladies," continued 
he, smiling, " whatever gentlemen tell you, in their hearts 
they prefer behaviour to beauty. In my humble opinion, 
there is no such drawback to a young lady as pride. I do 
detest and abhor pride, from the very bottom of my 
soul !" 

'^ But somebody said that Miss Robinson was liked by 
the poor in the place," said Lucy, hoping to elicit some 
facts, " was it so ? and how came she to have any thing to 
do with the villagers ?" 

^* There's no accounting for the whims of a fine lady ; 
particularly a fine young lady — ^ha ! , ha !" said Mr. 
Frampton, *' but I have often observed that your grandees, 
who are as proud as Lucifer, can be very sweet and humble 
to those avowedly beneath them ; but this is not what / 
call humility. Besides, who's this Miss Robinson, to give 
herself the airs of grandees? — ^a mere plebeian family — the 
sister of Jack Robinson, a man who is the butt of the 
county !" 

Mr. Frampton here walked about, having worked him- 
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self into a frame which needed that expression of feeling. 
His sister laughed, and went to him, saying, " Now go, 
Fred, to your fishing and get cool in the river, if by no 
other means ;" adding, after she had succeeded in shutting 
the door upon him, " Fred has such a fine generous spirit, 
he does, as he says, hate from his very heart all finery and 
pride. He always says those of really noble birth have 
the least pride ; but then, you know, he is so Tery high in 
his notions !" 

*' Well, now, Esther, pray do you give us the history of 
Miss Robinson's visit," said Margaret. 

" Then now for a long story !" exclaimed the young 
lady, settling herself. '' Well, you know. Lady Georgina 
is a great invalid ; she really is : it is not fine lady illness ; 
she feels the difference of air and dimate immediately, 
and sometimes when she goes out for a few days, Mr. 
Robinson is obliged to return with her the next morning, 
though all the neighbourhood has been invited to meet her. 
Well, her constant delicacy prevented her from asking this 
sister of her husband's to visit them ; but last year, when 
Miss Robinson was, she thought, of a proper age to be 
introduced, she made a great effort, and had her down for 
a couple of months. Lady Georgina was very delicate 
about saying a word, but mamma heard that she had said 
no one could tell the effi>rt it was to her, or what she went 
through during the whole visit. She had had the gene- 
rous notion of settling Miss Robinson well, and for that 
purpose visited a great deal more than she had ever done. 
Miss Robinson did not feel the kindness at all, and be- 
haved very ungratefully. She at length actually was so 
ill-bred as to tell Lady Georgina that she had ten tiroes 
rather sit at home with her of an evening, and talk or sing 
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to her — for^ you know^ she sings beautifully — than go to 
any of the parties that Lady Georgina had so set her heart 
upon. Lady Georgina was so mortified and distressed to 
hear her say this^ as you may suppose; she said it cost 
her a night's rest — only think ! Then> you know. Miss 
Robinson behaved so odd and eccentric when she did go 
out. She had not manners fit for her society — no discre* 
tion, they said. She made such strange remarks^ and did 
not make the most of herself. I know that Lady Georgina 
was heartily ashamed and vexed at her losing the prospect 
of a very fine match, by her wilful speeches and ways." 

'^ Lady Georgina need no longer regret that now, I sup- 
pose/' remarked Lucy. 

'^ Your Mr. Davenport is a very respectable man, and 
an that, I dare say," returned Esther, ** but he is only a 
commoner ; and think what a thing to ofiend the Majors 
and all their grand connexions !'* 

Lucy, who was in Mr. Davenport's interest, rather than 
in the Majors' and their connexions', could not say any 
thing sympathetic. She continued, " But how came Miss 
Robinson to know the curate and his family, and be so 
much among the poor of the place ?'* 

" Lady Georgina had begun that summer to notice the 
clergyman, and to call in upon some of the poor people, 
which she had never had health to do ever since she had 
been at Brinksworth ; so while Miss Robinson was with 
her, she naturally employed her as a deputy, and trans- 
acted all matters of charity through her." 

'' I guessed as much," said Mrs. Bolton ; " Miss 
Robinson's popularity is easily accounted for, as I said; 
any body might get popular enough here with a Lady 
Georgina's purse in the hand." 
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It was not Lady Georgina's money, nor much money 
at all^ that made Miss Robinson popular, I believe," re- 
turned Esther; ''Miss Robinson was certainly kind to 
the poor ; she had a taste for visiting them more than the 
great people about, and the poor in turn spoke well of her. 
We used to wonder what she could do for them, they 
talked in such a way of her, and we found she scarcely 
ever gave them money. Then she got very intimate with 
Mr. Davis, the clergyman, and his family, and they are 
perfectly in raptures with her. No wonder, poor things ! 
they are badly enough off, and Miss Robinson was always 
making little coats and frocks for the children. Lady 
Georgina never liked to see her working at such things ; 
she said it was not like a young lady." 

''None of these things betray the sort of pride you 
spoke of," observed Lucy. 

" No, but she was proud and high ; every body said 
so,** replied Esther. " She was so eccentric and odd, 
however, there was no making her out. Every body said 
so. She was not gay, for she did not like parties ; yet she 
would play and dance with the children, and indeed is to 
this day a favourite with them at Brinks worth. She was 
not religious, because she never gave away tracts, or talked 
in that way to the poor ; and besides, she liked Mr. Davis, 
who is never considered a serious man ; so that nobody 
could say what she was. Fred, who is very witty, used to 
call her neither fish, flesh, nor fowl.** 

" Well, she may be very good, and yet none of these," 
said Lucy, laughing. 

" Fred would not allow that, I am sure," said Esther ; 
he says all that is good for any thing is ranged under 
those three classes." 
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** Then what does your brother say to fruits ?** asked 
Lucy. '^Oh^ I am sure we shall be cleTer enough at 
Chadleigh to find her parallel in a fruit !'* 

" Fred then would say a lemon^** said Esther. 

*^ Or a prickly pear/' added Margaret^ laughing^ '^ that 
seems best to suit his account. But come^'* added she, 
*' let's go home, and talk things over while Lucy Grove 
teaches me my fringe. Helen and Eliza are quite wild to 
know about our visit.*' 

The other young ladies obeyed the summons, and the 
trio proceeded on their way, leaving the elder ladies to- 
gether. On their road, they passed Frederick Frampton 
and young Bolton, who had gone out together. The for- 
mer darted forward, and presenting a small packet to 
Margaret, begged her to convey it to her sister Helen, 
saying he should do himself the honour to wait upon her 
in the afternoon, and enquire the result of their wager. 

Esther stepped back to speak a few words to her brother, 
which gave Margaret the opportunity of remarking to her 
companion, '^ What an agreeable young man Mr. Framp- 
ton is ! I did not expect any thing of the sort, — so gentle- 
manly, and such very good manners.'* 

^'I do not like his speaking so strong against Mrs. 
Davenport, though," replied Lucy ; '^ it is a serious thing 
to pr^udice a whole neighbourhood against any one, and 
a stranger too in her place ; I think it thoughtless." 

*^ Thoughtless !" cried Margaret, laughing, ** why it is 
only what every body does ! Who is there, I should like 
to know, who does not speak of their neighbours, and find 
fault with them if they do not please ? The fault is to say 
what is not true." 

Well, you know, the faults he found were more mat- 
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ten of opinion^ than matters of fact^ and if he happens not 
to have seen enough to form a correct judgment^ he is 
puhlishing what is not true/' 

'* Oh^ he has done no harm^" cried Margaret ; '^ I hope 
we do not pin our faith upon Mr. Frederick Frampton ; 
he says Mrs. Davenport is high and lofty, and gives her- 
self airs and graces ; we shall see her in a few days, and if 
she is not, why then she is not, and we shall be all the 
better pleased with her." 

" Yes, but if her manner happen to be reserved, or if 
she is timid and shy, like poor Janet," returned Lucy, 
'^then many of us will be confirmed in an impression 
which perhaps will never be got rid of ; and it may make 
even Mr. Davenport quite different among us from what 
he has ever been." 

" Well, on the other hand," continued Margaret, '' he 
says she is hot and peppery, will put any neighbourhood 
in a flame, and make every place too hot to hold her." 
''So then, if her manner is lively rather than timid," 
said Lucy, " she will be accounted a fury ; so, you see, 
she is in a net, she cannot escape." 

*' Oh, Lucy," cried Margaret, " if you begin at eighteen 
to trouble your head about all the ' ifs* and ' may bes' 
there are in the world, what will become of you by the 
time you are my age.^" 

" Well, I certainly do not like so much gossip," said 
Lucy. 

" I am sure, then, it is lucky you are not in my place," 
said Margaret, laughing, " with six or seven constantly in 
the house, who live upon nothing else from morning to 
night ! Then Stephen and his wife every week bring a 
fresh importation from Newton, and Elizabeth and her 
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husband from their large oeighboiirbood ; not to speak of 
letters^ and the carrier^ and the tradespeople from Fore- 
mouth, and our daily visitors^ and all their friends, neigh- 
bours and countrymen ; why the Hollies alone, with Miss 
Hale and her tribe of nephews and nieces, would supply 
in one week gossip enough for life for any one reasonable 
individual.'* 

" Well, I do not think 1 should like it/» said Lucy, "it 
would keep me in an incessant whirl ; I don't think I 
should know one thing from another." 

*^ Why you must have the same at home," said Mar- 
garet, *' you are not kept in the nursery now. You live 
in the same place as we do, know the same people, and ' 
hear the same things. I cannot think what you mean, 
Lucy !" 

Lucy felt vexed with herself, at she knew not what, but 
Esther that moment running up to them, she said nothing. 

*' Oh, Esther," continued Margaret, ** I am glad you 
have come ; here is Lucy in a melancholy mood. I fancy 
she means to take a leaf out of Emma's book, and walk 
through the world like a ghost with its eyes shut, or bask 
on a cushioned sofa all day, sighing and pining over ro- 
mantic tales and visions.*' 

" Well, I always said Emma was like my cousin 
Lizzy," said Esther, '' though I hoped these fancies would 
go off in a year or so, and she would become like the rest 
of you." 

** Oh, no," replied Margaret, laughing, *' depend upon 
it, Emma will always be Emma. She is become worse 
now than the Emma you knew last year. She does just as 
she pleases; sometimes is not up, or down stairs till 
noon; sometimes is out of doors before sun-rise. We 
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none know how she employs herself; I suspect writing 
yerses, for I know she fancies herself a poetess. She takes 
no part whatever in what is going on around her^ and is, 
in fact^ just^ Lucy^ what you must he if you go on with 
your present views." 

" I have no views," cried Lucy, colouring at the attack, 
" and the habits of my family will preserve me from what 
you dread for the present." 

'' Ah, I know,^' replied Margaret, '^ your mamma keeps 
you all so strict. I am sure I should dislike that more 
than our gossip." 

Lucy now found a reason for feeling vexed with herself, 
• as she had done, for what she had said. She had not had 
the least intention of her remarks being personal, but 
Margaret had so taken them, giving her last speech the 
tone of a retort Lucy began to think she must imitate 
Emma in silence, if in nothing else. But Lucy must go 
through a great deal before she could become in any one 
respect like Emma. Their natures, habits, and discipline, . 
were as opposite as any two individuals of the same age 
could well be. 
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CHAPTER VI 



The party had now reached the Close. Margaret was 
greeted by her sisters^ Helen and Eliza, with enquiries 
concerning her visit at Branstone, and great was the dis- 
appointment expressed at the result. The sight of Miss 
Frampton was in some degree an alleviation, and all the 
party were summoned by Helen to the drawing-room for 
" a nice cosy talk, with no interruptions ;" she desired any 
visitors to be shown into the dining-room, saying Eliza 
could go to them. 

** You will have a visitor soon, however," said Margaret 
to her sister, remembering the packet, '' who will not be 
put off by a deputy,*' and she produced the little parcel. 

'* Oh, I know !" cried Helen, seizing it, '^ it is the fly ! 
now for it V* and she opened it. 

It was a small glass box, so fixed that it could not be 
opened. Helen very intently pored over its contents, 
while her sister laughingly made remarks upon the in- 
timacy that seemed springing up so suddenly between the 
parties. 

''I can assure you there was a singular devotion of 
manner, as he presented me the packet," said Margaret, 
looking ronnd to see that the sister of the gentleman was 
at a safe distance." 

Nonsense, Margaret !" cried Helen, " devotion to youy 
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if to any body. Hia present devotion has been given to 
this fly, if he has made it," added she, still examining the 
contents of the box, '* for I declare I cannot tell.*' 

" Then he has foiled yon, at any rate," cried Margaret ; 
" but really, Helen, I shonld be ashamed to confess as 
much after all your boasting last night." 

" Well, but 1 can tell very well presently," continued 
Helen ; " it is only that I would be quite sure, which in 
fact I am, and was the first moment. I expected be 
would bring me one of his own made flies, and not a real 
one, that was all." 

The fly, which was one for fishing, was now examined 
by all but Emma, who had retreated to her sofa imme- 
diately after rising to greet the two visitors. Though the 
Miss Boltons had generally little or no reserve in express- 
ing their opinions and feeUngs, the presence of one who 
would naturally convey all to her brother, acted as a re- 
straint, and Margaret's remark, '^ It is Helen's affair, I 
have nothing to do with it," was considered the best that 
could be made, and none committed themselves farther. 

Helen alone pronounced decidedly that the fly was a 
real one ; adding, " it was hard to take her in, she was 
not one to be caught with such a bait." 

Emma just took interest enough in what was passing to 
observe, that without a glance at the object of dispute, she 
would decide against her sister, and say the fly was manu- 
factured. 

" And pray why ?*' asked Helen. 

'^ Because Mr. Frampton looks made to take you in, atid 
you made to swallow his bait, Helen," said Emma, as she 
re-opened her book. 

Helen coloured at this remark, and was angry. Lucy 
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was annoyed. The rest were used to the sort of thing ; 
and Esther said good-humouredly, " It is at any rate a 
compliment to Fred's talents^ though I am sure he is of 
too generous a nature to take in any lady." 

" Well, I confess myself taken in/' said Helen, '' if 
this is not a real fly; but I am not one to be twice 
duped !" 

" Duped !** cried Esther, " nobody thought of duping 
you, least of all Fred, who is too much the gentleman, I 
am sure. He told me you dared him to deceive you." 

" To be sure she did," said Eliza, ** and they made a 
wager upon it." 

" For my part, I think Helen wishes to lose, by her 
guess,'* observed Emma, drily, ''for however the fly 
looks, you may be sure it is made by him." 

During this discussion, Lucy had established herself 
and her frame, and was beginning to teach Margaret her 
fringe stitch. Soon the party joined this group, and took 
up the subject which had been broken in upon. 

" Well," cried Helen, " I do think it is a shame for 
people to break their engagements, and disappoint a whole 
neighbourhood." 

''There is the use of bells," said Margaret, "if Mrs. 
Davenport had not been so ridiculous as to countermand 
them, we should not have had this disappointment." 

Here followed a long disquisition on the bells not ring- 
ing; much was repeated that had been said in the village, 
and general dissatisfaction was predicted, in consequence 
of the bells being silenced. At length Lucy took an op- 
portunity of enquiring, " Are you sure that Mrs. Daven- 
port has interfered about it? it does not seem likely, and 
we have heard nothing of it." 
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" Somebody said so/' replied Margaret^ '' and I find it 
is believed in the village." 

''The new Mrs. Davenport is not likely to have the 
bells ever rung for her own sake^ if this is the case/* said 
Helen ; '' certainly she has begun by putting us out." 

'' Then why did you not do as Mrs. Grove advised ?" 
asked Emma, — ''wait till you saw Mrs. Davenport at 
church on Sunday." 

" One likes not to be remiss or rude^ especially to an old 
friend like Mr. Davenport," replied Margaret; "you, 
Emma, know nothing of etiquettes." 

" Nonsense, Margaret, etiquettes !" murmured Emma. 

" Well, it is all best," said Margaret, " for now we hear 
first all Esther Frampton's histories ; come, Esther, go on. 
We were so good-natured as to put off these stories for 
you to hear, you ungrateful girls." 

Helen was restored to her equanimity in a moment. 

"Well, I will tell you about Wrigglesworth, first," 
pursued Esther, "for that shows how perverse and un- 
manageable Miss Robinson was. Lady Georgina was all 
kindness, and had her sister-in-law's interest always at 
heart, so she thought it would be an excellent introduction 
to get her to Wrigglesworth." 

"Wrigglesworth!" cried some of the auditors, "but 
what is Wrigglesworth ?" 

" Oh, dear," exclaimed Esther, laughing, " don't you 
know Wrigglesworth ? how odd to be sure I Why Wrig- 
glesworth is the dowager Lady Fowler's place ; you know 
her, of course, from the London papers. She is, and has 
been long, the leading fashionist in the metropolis ; and 
she can do any thing she pleases for young ladies." 

" What sort of things ?" asked Lucy. 
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*' Oh, every body knows," replied the other ; ** intro- 
dace them and establish them suitably ; I don't know how 
many young ladies she has not got off. You roust have 
heard ; she is as famous for this as the old duchess they 
talk so much of. There were first her own six daughters, 
then I don't know how many nieces, one after another ; 
and now, till her grand-children and great nieces are 
grown up, she keeps her hand in with young friends of 
good connexions. 

Lucy laughed. ''You do not really mean that, do 
yon ?" said she, seeing Miss Frampton did not smile. 

" To be sore ; every body knows it." 

" But how can this lady make people like each other ?" 

"Oh, I don't know," replied Esther; "I don't know 
really how she manages the gentleman — that is her great 
cleverness ; the lady is easy enough." 

" The lady easy enough !** cried Lucy, " how so ?" 

" Why, you know Lady Fowler always secures rank or 
wealth, or both, sufficient to satisfy any reasonable young 
lady." 

'' You are a great deal worse than you were last year, 
Esther," said Emma; ''do you think all young ladies are 
to be caught by such baits ?" 

"Oh, you are romantic; I never talk to you, you 
know," said Esther, laughing, " I speak only of young 
ladies of a mere common nature." 

"Then was Miss Robinson romantic?" asked Lucy, 
hoping to turn the discourse, and longing to get at the 
story. 

" Oh, nobody can say what she is," replied Esther. 

"We know she was ready enough to marry at any 
rate," said Margaret. 
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And to marry a man of property," continued Helen. 
And one old enough to be her father,** added Eliza. 
No, no, Eh'za," said more than one, for Mr. Daven- 
port had not hitherto been accounted in that class. 

"But now. Miss Frampton," said Lucy, "do tell us 
what Miss Robinson did or said." 

" That is what I am coming to, if they will let 
me," continued the narrator. *'Why, you know. Lady 
Georgina told Miss Robinson to be as obliging as possible 
to Lady Fowler, and took her over for a morning call; 
she warned her to say nothing to offend her ladyship, who 
was very touchy and soon put out ; and to make all safe 
and sure, she told Miss Robinson the reason. Well, 
would you believe it ! Miss Robinson took the very first 
opportunity that occurred of differing with her ladyship ; 
and not a single thing did Lady Fowler say, but Miss 
Robinson contradicted it point blank ! — so very rude and 
ill-bred you know." 

*' I suppose you do not know what they talked of?*' 

" Oh, yes, I heard," replied Esther, " if I could re- 
member — let me see — first. Lady Georgina admired the 
Park, and Lady Fowler mentioned an alteration there was 
going to be, and asked Miss Robinson about it. Miss 
Robinson quite differed, and said she liked to see a road 
from the windows of a house, and would not give up her 
opinion for all both the ladies could do. Lady Georgina 
tried to give her a hint by a look, and calling her taste 
cockney: but Miss Robinson never took any hints, and 
made bad worse, by standing to it that her taste was not 
at all cockney ; — so ill-bred, you know." 

*' Yes, and ignorant beside," added Helen, " for every 
body knows that the Londoners are obliged to have carts 
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and carriages pass before their houses all day long ; and 
what is that but Cockney, I should like to know ?" 

'' And what was the end of this visit ?" asked Mar- 
garet. 

"Why the end was," replied Esther, "that Lady 
Fowler quite disliked Miss Robinson, and instead of ask- 
ing her to come and stay, as she had been inclined, she 
advised Lady Georgina privately, as a friend, to get rid of 
her as soon as she could. She called her an intractable, 
eccentric girl, and quite established her character in our 
neighbourhood, by saying so to every body. So this, you 
see, was what Miss Robinson got by her perverseness." 

" How delightful !" exchdmed Eliza, " how delightful 
to know so much of what such great people do and say ! 
" Did Lady Georgina tell you all this herself?" 

" No, not exactly Lady Georgina," replied Esther, 
" but my authority is quite as good. It comes frtmi her 
ladyship, nobody else was present." 

^'Her ladyship's maid probably," said Helen, "the 
very best of authorities always.*' 

Esther paused and looked at Helen, who still held the 
doubtful fly in her hand, and was now bending over and 
re-examining it Not being able to decide upon the tone 
of Helen's last remark, Esther merely slightly coloured, 
and turning to Eliza, replied, " Oh, I could give you a 
thousand such instances of Miss Robinson's odd ways; 
nobody could endure her." 

" But you said she was liked in the village, and by the 
clergyman's family," interposed Lucy. 

" Oh, I meant none of the great people — the gentry — 
could endure her," returned Esther. 

" Lucy is determined to gather up all hopeful syrop- 
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toms," observed Margaret^ ''as a child picks his plums 
from his pudding ; but I fear in this case the poor child 
would be starred.'* 

" No wonder," said Lucy, smiling, "you know I have 
bound myself to the service of this fair lady for one twelve 
months, and during that time I am her knight" 

" It is all very weU if we are to look upon your defence 
as special pleading," said Margaret, "and we shall ap- 
plaud you for making the best of a bad cause.'* 

" But it is 710/ special pleading," said Lucy, earnestly, 
" it is 710/ a bad cause ; I can say sincerely that I have not 
heard a word to make me think disparagingly of Mrs. 
Davenport ; on the contrary, I like her conduct, as far as 
I have heard, and I can account for any apparent rough- 
nesses of manner, by the prejudice of those who reported." 

" Then the prejudice must be on the side of Lady 
Georgina," observed Esther, sharply, " and I should like 
to know if that is likely : Lady Georgina has the strongest 
possible family feeling, and had been straining every nerve 
to be kind and useful to her young relation.** 

"And if she was prejudiced, I should like to know 
why," continued Helen. 

"Aye, to be sure,** pursued Esther, "it must be of 
course Miss Robinson's own fault, what else ?" 

Lucy had her own mi^vings to combat, and however 
unfair she esteemed the conclusions of the present party, 
she did not dare persist in any farther defence. It was 
considered that she yielded up the field, and the conversa- 
tion was pursued with rather more vigour and decision 
than before. 

As soon as Lucy had completed her task, she rose to re- 
turn home ; but before she had taken her final departure. 
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Mr. Frederick Frampton made his appearance^ and she 
had to witness the scene of the decision of the wager^ 
which was one much more exciting than any that had 
come hefore. Mr. Frampton most triumphantly hore 
away the palm, by unravelling his deceptive piece of 
workmanship before the eyes of his fair judges; and the 
ekill and temper which he displayed on the occasion^ won 
him the warm approbation of the audience. 

During her solitary walk home, Lucy had time for 
many reflections on the scenes she had been engaged in ; 
and perhaps the contrast of the sudden stillness of a se- 
cluded path^ where her thoughts were undisturbed by any 
sound beyond the voice of a bird, or the rapid buzz of an 
insect on the wing, added for the moment to her natural 
disposition to view, and speculate upon passing events, 
more as a by-stander, than as one who was acting a part in 
the general drama. Yet Lucy was by no means fitted to 
be a cool spectator of the scenes of life; and her con- 
sciousness of this, as well as of her inability to conduct 
matters so as to satisfy herself and others at the same time, 
added to the distaste she felt at and after such meetings. 
Afterwards, indeed, it was worse than at the time, as she 
now felt. Her rate of walking seemed to keep pace with 
the hurry of her thoughts and feelings ; so rapid was her 
pace at length, that as she entered the parsonage gate, it 
would have been supposed she was hastening home with 
extraordinary news. Her father, however, who was in 
the garden, could read Lucy better; and stepping for- 
wards, and looking good-humouredly at her, he arrested 
her progress, saying, " Well, Lucy, well ! what's amiss ?" 

'^ Amiss! papa," cried Lucy, laughing, '^nothing's 
amiss ; what makes you think so ?" 

o 
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The sit of your shawl and the flow of all your dra- 
pery, tells me there is something very much amiss/' con- 
tlnued Mr. Grove. 

''Oh, papa, it is nothing — really nothing/' replied 
Lucy, laughing, ''only I am vexed, and provoked, and 
savage with myself and all the world." 

" Well, then I think I was not far wrong, Lucy, when 
I said there was something very amiss. And pray what is 
all this about?*' 

" Really I hardly know," said Lucy, " only I know a 
great deal is my fault, I am such a had manager; you 
know I am not used to be so much in the world, and I am 
not fit for it ; I am always saying rude things, and get- 
ting myself and others into scrapes.*' 

" Best not get in, certainly," said the papa, " but next, 
best get out.*' 

" That is the misfortune, papa ; I have just talent for 
the one and not for the other ; but it is not myself that I 
am thinking of just now." 

" Then who, my dear ?" asked her &ther. 

" Why Mrs. Davenport, papa ; I really am so vexed ! 
and I am afraid I have made bad worse ; they seem so 
determined that she shall be just the contrary to what I 
wish, and they really seem bent on making it so.** 

" Making it so, my dear Lucy ! how can they make it 
so ?" said Mr. Grove. 

"Oh, papa, by talking; by saying over, and over, and 
over again, the same things — making tales out of nothing, 
or telling them their own way. I cannot think how good- 
natured people, Kke the Boltons, can fall into any practice 
so unfair and unkind.** 
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''All will come right, my desr/' replied her father^ 
'' when Mrs. DaveDport herself appears to make it so." 

''You really think so, do you, papa?" said Lucy; 
" well, I don*t know ; they are talking to every hody, and 
make such a fuas about the bells not ringing, that I really 
think the whole village will be agitated if they do not It 
will be very hard for Mrs. Davenport to get over all this, 
especially if there is any thing inexperienced in her way 
of behaving at first." 

" I suppose these Framptons have been hard at work, 
by all this," said Mr. Grove. 

" Oh, it is entirely their doing, I think," replied Lucy ; 
" I do not like them at all, especially the brother,— you know 
how much he has said against Mrs. Davenport,— but the 
Boltons seem ready to be bewitched by them. Oh, how I 
do wish the bells may ring after all ! that would be the 
best beginning possible !" 

" Well, my dear, and why do you suppose they should 
not?" asked Mr. Orove, very simply ; "have you heard 
any thing since the morning when I asked Holmes?" 

Lucy felt perplexed for a moment, then said, laughing, 
" No, nothing, papa ; but you see the mischief these peo- 
ple do ; they reaUy persuade one out of every thing, and 
of course they do the same with others* I am sure I 
should never remember what actually had or had not hap- 
pened, if I was much out in the world." 

" You would soon learn the value of eadi person's tales, 
my dear," said her father. 

" But, papa, I do not like that," returned the daughter ; 
^' I should not like to live among those I must distrust, 
vfhoee words and reports must be filtered through a me* 
dium of my own, before I could receive them." 
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"Human imperfection is such, my dear," said her 
father, " that this must be the case, more or less, with all 
of us. Difference of character alone will cause it — far 
more prejudice and passion." 

" Well, I can tolerate such a filtering stone, as far as 
difference of character demands it," said Lucy, "but no 
farther." 

" We must be content, Lucy, with the sphere in which 
Providence has placed us, and we must live at peace with 
our neighbours." 

" Yes, papa, that is what I wish," said Lucy, " but 
such people as these will not let me live in peace. They 
speak ill of others, and magnify peculiarities, if not excel- 
lencies, into grievous faults ; and they jest down the truth. 
Others can manage better than I do. All this irritates 
me, and I had rather return to my school-room and nur- 
sery, and be a little child again. Oh, papa, you cannot 
tell how I feel after such mornings as these ; I could sit 
down and cry for an hour, and sometimes I do. Every 
body seems heartless and silly. 1 am sick, quite sick, of 
the endless quarrels and making-ups. It is not my taste, 
and I cannot respect people who go on in this way." 

" Well, my dear," replied Mr. Grove, " you have every 
right to choose your own friends ; but you must not forget 
that your neighbours, and those you have known from 
your youth, have a claim upon you." 

" I am sure, papa, I wished that those nearest us should 
be my friends," said Lucy ; " I always liked all in the 
village when I was younger, particularly the Boltons, and 
I can scarcely tell why there should be any change; it 
may be partly because I have grown up different from 
what they expected, and they do not like me." 
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" There is something in your being so much younger 
than most of them^" observed Mr. Grove^ ''and from 
your having grown up in the midst of them^ before their 
eyes." 

"Ah, papa," replied Lucy, "it must be more than 
that, it must be something in myself; because the younger 
Boltons, and Hardings, and Harrises, have been in just 
the same situation, and they never have felt my diffi- 
culties." 

" Well, my dear, I have no doubt there is some truth 
in what you say," returned Mr. Grove, " but really I can- 
not do much to help you. You must Jeam a little more 
wisdom of word, and patience, and make the very best of 
your neighbours, for your own sake, and for their own 
sake I need not direct you, since the first'will lead to it" 

" I am sure,'* cried Lucy, warmly, " I do not wonder 
at people formerly making religious houses, and turning 
monks and nuns ; it is just what I should like to do now, 
if I could but think it right. How much pain and tur- 
moil it would save all one's life." 

" It may be better for the weak to fly away from their 
duties, rather than fall in a time of temptation," observed 
Mr. Grove, " it mat/ be better, we cannot say ; but surely, 
Lucy, you would not in a cool moment desire to abandon 
your path of duty, merely for the sake of comfort and 
ease ! You know better than I can tell you, that there is 
not a Christian in this world whose temptations are 
greater than his helps." 

" I see, papa,** replied Lucy, thoughtfully, " that I am 
inclined to look too much on one side of the subject. I 
vnll make an experiment the other way, and that I can 
now do cheerfully^ for you cannot think what a relief your 
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permission to me just now has been, to choose my own 
friends. If I may look upon others in a lower light, I 
can do very well now, though all through this last year the 
daily trouble and disappointment I have met with, has 
been more than I wish to talk or think of.** 

" Only bear it rightly, Lucy," said her father, " and it 
will some day enhance the value of real friends." 

*' But how sad, papa, that it should be so ! Oh, what 
an easy way it seems of setting things right, even in this 
world, if every body would be like Mr. Davenport ! We 
have no fear of drawbacks and blemishes there !" 

No fear, Lucy ?" asked Mr. Grove, with a smile. 
Ah, papa," cried Lucy, '' do not remind me of that ! 
Oh, if we are disappointed there, who can we ever trust ?*' 
'* Well, Lucy," said her father, with a very calm 
assured smile^ '' I do not expect or intend to be disap- 
pointed." 

'^ Thank you, dear papa," exclaimed Lucy, *' that is the 
most comfortable word you have spoken !" So saying, she 
darted across the lawn, and disappeared into the house. 

Mr. Grove, with rather thoughtful steps, turned towards 
that part of the garden where his wife was engaged in 
some gardening operation. ''Janet, my dear," said he, 
rather abruptly, " has any thing struck you lately about 
Lucy?" 

*' Struck me !" exclaimed Mrs. Grove, with her usual 
quiet manner, " struck me ! No ! — what do you mean ?" 
" I think Lucy a good deal excited." 
" Lucy is always excited," replied his wife. 
" Well, well, then, to come to the point," returned Mr. 
Grove, " did it ever strike you that she thinks a good deal 
of Mr. Davenport ?" 
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''To be sure/ rei»Ued Mrs. Grove, ''it must strike 
every body that Lucy always did, and probably always 
will think a good deal of Mr. Davenport. You do not ob- 
ject to it, do you ?** 

" My dear Janet .'** exclaimed Mr. Grove, smiling, 
" you are as tiresome as when you were young ; you will 
not understand when you do not choose." 

Mrs. Grove only smiled, and went on dressing her 
geraniums. 

" My dear,** continued Mr. Grove, " I think you should 
at least give the idea one thought. Suppose Lucy has just 
been a little bit, a very little bit indeed, attracted by 
Davenport." 

" I should be ashamed of any girl in Lucy*s position 
with r^ard to our friend, who could be only a very little 
bit indeed attracted by Mr. Davenport," replied Mrs. 
Grove, " and I never expect to be ashamed of a daughter 
of mine." 

" Oh, Janet, my love," said Mr. Grove, " we must 
never be over confident of our children — who can tell ?" 

Mr. Grove spoke with great feeling. His wife ceased 
her work, and continued with much more apparent in- 
terest, " I am glad, Horace, at any rate, that you confess 
this would be disgraceful in Lucy." 

" I hardly like to be as strong as that," replied he* 

" But you have been as strong, my dear," persisted the 
lady, " your tone betrayed it." 

" Well, but suppose it is true/' said he, " Davenport is 
so good, so agreeable and cultivated, and moreover so 
youthful and handsome ; he has had so much to do with 
Lucy, and has taken such an interest in all her pursuits, 
that such a thing is not impossible." 
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" What ! you think she has mistaken his motlYes ?" 
" No, not exactly that, 1 beUeve," replied Mr. Grove ; 
" I think his manner too simple and friendly— at least, / 
should never have made such a mistake for her ; but I 
know fathers are not good judges of such matters." 

"And this, my dear," said Mrs. Grove, smiling, "is 
your only excuse for wronging poor Lucy by such a 
thought. Men cannot understand a true woman's heart, 
though they think themselves so capable and skilful. I 
do not say that such young ladies as some I could mention 
hereabouts might not indulge such a fancy, either with or 
without a mistake ; but I do say, that to do so would be 
disgraceful, and must be a sign of a weakness of character, 
which it would make me miserable, day and night, to sus- 
pect in any daughter of mine." 

Mrs. Grove paused, her husband was silent, and she 
continued, " Lucy never could have a reasonable cause for 
the fancy of a sign or symptom of attachment in Mr. Da- 
venport. The position and character of both parties was 
such as to make a mistake impossible; — ^in some cases it 
may not be so." 

" Well, my dear, if I had but thought of it in time," 
said Mr. Grove, smiling affectionately, "I would have 
made the experiment in you." 

"And I am sure then you would have died an old 
bachelor, as far as I was concerned," replied the lady, 
smiling in return, " for I should never have given you a 
thought, beyond considering you the most learned and 
pleasant young gentleman of my acquaintance." 

" I ought to be satisfied, I think," said Mr. Grove, 
pleased, even at this time of day, with a compliment from 
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his wife^ " but still I am incfined to make some allowance 
for young ladies more decidedly afl^tionate.** 

'* I excuse you," replied his wife, " because you are a 
man. That accounts both for the kindness and the vanity 
of your wish. But depend upon it, Horace, on the word 
of a woman who married for love, a premature affection 
on the lady's side, betrays a weakness and deficiency of 
character, of which every true hearted woman would be 
utterly ashamed." 

*< Well, my dear, I know you always have peculiar no- 
tions on this subject," replied Mr. Grove, *' and though, 
as you say, it takes down my vanity as a man, as a father 
I like to hear you talk as you do. I only wished to give 
you this hint about our dear enthusiastic girl." 

** Thank you," said Mrs. Grove ; ** but set yourself at 
rest. Trust me and believe that Lucy was never any 
more in love with Mr. Davenport, than with his two sis- 
ters, all her own family, and old nurse Kettlethwaite." 

Mr. Grove smiled, and felt there was a strong reasona- 
bleness in his wife*s words. 

The expected Monday came. In the evening the vil- 
lage bells struck up a merry peal, loud and long, and the 
little doubt which some might entertain of the cause, was 
solved the next morning by the news that Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenport arrived at Branstone the evening before. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The following conversation occurred between Mr. and 
Mrs. Davenport this very rooming after breakfast. Lou- 
isa had put off going over the house and grounds with 
her husband for a space^ having caught a view of what in- 
terested her more ; namely^ a china card basin^ partly full 
of visiting cards. It was evident to her that these were 
recently left^ and her idea was not incorrect. They were 
cards left by families in the neighbourhood during the 
course of the last week. " Oh, Henry/' cried she, " how 
I do detest all this form and etiquette ; I did hope I 
should escape ; I b^ged you to shield me from all these 
observances." 

" Then we should have kept to our first day, and you 
would have been at home," replied her husband. 

" But I do not want to be at home. I do not want to 
visit at all ; why should we ? Will you get tired of home, 
Henry ? I shall not." 

" I think those who shrink roost from any positive du- 
ties get soonest tired of their greatest enjoyments," said 
Mr. Davenport. 

" But then, Henry, do you really call visiting a positive 
duty ? I never thought of such a thing." 

** It is the only way I could ever look upon it, or ever 
get through it with tolerable satisfaction to myself,** said 
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Mr. Davenport ; " but are you, then, Lonisa, so fond of 
society, so devoted to visiting, that it is nothing but plea- 
sure and delight to you ?" 

" To me, Henry I What can you be thinking of ? I 
hate and detest it I cannot endure strangers and chance 
people; and if they happen to have titles before tlieir 
names, like this, and this," added she, laughing, and 
throwing down two cards, *' they become more unbearable 
still. Oh, Henry, do you mean to make me visit all these 
people?'* 

" Do not distress yourself, Louisa," replied he ; " those 
are the only titles among our acquaintance, and it is only 
one of the two I wish you to care about." 

" Well, I am afraid I cannot care about any body who 
has a title before her name; I do detest grandees,'* re- 
turned Louisa ; ^' I had a specimen at Brinksworth, 
which will last me for life. Now, Henry, there's a good 
creature, let us forget the gentry — the county families, 
and tell me about your simple neighbours in the village. 
I have no objection to know them, and I think I can like 
them ; but you must never ask me to like any body for 
whom I must put on my best dress." 

'* Well, I want to talk to you of the Groves, and the 
clergyman is the most proper person to begin with." 

'' No ! no !" cried Louisa, laughing, '^ not the Groves. 
I respect Mr. Grove, though I cannot expect to get on 
with such a learned and such an old man, Henry ; but 
Mrs. Grove, I feel quite sure, will not suit me. I know 
her connexions are of rank, and I feel sure she is stiff or 
high, or something that makes her disagreeable." 

*' Louisa, you must not be prejudiced," said her bus- 
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band, looking grave ; '^ I have always been on the most 
intimate terms with the Groves." 

" Ah," cried Louisa, " you cannot say that Mrs. Grove 
is not what I think her I — Come," continued she, before 
her husband could speak, '^here is Mrs. Bolton's card. 
See, she called immediately ! I like that, it seems friendly 
and warm-hearted." 

*^ Then you do not object to Mrs. Bolton's card !" said 
Mr. Davenport, drily. 

" Oh, there is use in some people s cards," replied Lou- 
isa, conscious of an inconsistency ; '^ but I do not like 
forms and ceremonies." 

" Well, perhaps Mrs. Grove would not be so formal 
and ceremonious as to leave a card at all. I told Groves 
you disliked form." 

" That would be kind, certainly," said Louisa ; " but 
time will show all about these people, and meanwhile I do 
not mean to be prejudiced." 

''And meanwhile, my dear Louisa," continued Mr. 
Davenport, '' let me warn you against committing yourself 
hastily." 

'' Well, I will try," returned Louisa, " but it is hard ; 
you know manner commits me." 

'' You know you always have a tyrannical husband to 
fall back upon," said Mr. Davenport, looking not very 
stern. 

'* Ah, that is the worst of being married !" cried Lou- 
isa, '' I begin to feel it already. One is no longer oneself, 
and one scarce dare think, much less speak, one*s opinions 
and feelings. Alice used to say this would be good disci- 
pline for roe, but I do not Uke it at all." 

'* I am bound to receive all that Alice says as just and 
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wise," returned Mr. Davenport^ smiling; "but come^ 
now^ Louisa^ let me ring for Evans^ and let us go over the 
house together. She is all agitation all these minutes." 

Mr. Davenport held his hand on the bell for permission. 

^' Oh> I do hate going over houses !** cried Louisa ; 
** and I am so afraid of housekeepers, I never know what 
to say ! Must I go, Henry ? — Well, really you are so 
obedient, and look so patient, you nice good creature ! I 
must let you ring. How tiresome you are ! I do wish you 
would not be so obedient.** 

" ^Vliat, you think it a new secret of command ?** 

*' I am rather afraid of it, certainly,** cried Louisa ; " I 
believe my nature is better suited to a regular good battle 
now and then.** 

^' Well, for the sake of appearances, we must defer that 
till the bridal reign is over." 

'^ Oh, Henry, I do believe you delight in bringing im- 
ages of form and ceremony constantly before my eyes. — 
But here is Evans's tap at the door ! Oh, what shall I 
say r 

There is no occasion to follow the party in their pere- 
grinations. The last room they came to was Mrs. Daven- 
port*8 own boudoir, which thoroughly charmed her, and in 
which certainly she was at no loss for something to say. 
It had been evidently furnished with an express attention 
to her own peculiar taste. There was nothing costly 
about it — ^far otherwise. There was neither rosewood nor 
mahogany, nor gold, nor tapestry or rich work. All was 
plain and neat, yet elegant withal ; and the light style of 
fitting up suited exactly with the snug low room and the 
scene without. The window opened upon a balcony full 
of plants, from which a flight of steps led on to the lawn 
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at the m\e of the honse. With this tooid ended th^ 
view of the house, and here Mre. Evans to<dc her de- 
parture. 

" She IB not near as alarming as I expected," s^d Lou- 
isa, as the housekeeper closed the door ; " 1 think she 
seeniB as much afmd of me eis I am of her." 

" She has a great desire to please and (atisfy yoD, Lou- 
isa, I know that," said Mr. Davenport 

" Please me !" cried Louisa ; " how can she eare any 
thing about me ? Well, if it is ao, the desire proves h^ to 
be very good-natured ; I thought site would have hated 
any one coming as I do, to make her an undeihng where 
she had been mistress." 

" Don't you know, Louisa," said her husband, smiling, 
" that all faithful servants deure nothing so much as a 
good wife for their master, if he happens to be a bachelor ; 
and poor Evans has been ughing and pining for this for 
me these ten years past." 

" Ah," cried Louisa, " I begin to see how I shall disap- 
point every body ; you know well enough, I am the last in 
the world to make a good »rife." 

" Is that meant as a com^iment to my discernment ?" 
asked Mr. Davenport, laughing. 

" I do not pretend to understand your motives in choos- 
ing me," replied Louisa, intending when she h^an speak- 
ing, to say something of what she actually felt; hut a dif- 
ferent mood came over her, and she ended, " perhaps, b^ 
caow ^ou thought yourself so good, that you required an 
aiiiiilote; or perhaps, on the principle of the man who got 
the worst wife he could, as a piece of self-denial." 

" The last is more in your way than mine, I think," 
observed 3dr. Davenport 
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''No, no^ replied Lobm, '< 
that. I do admire — and more iImb admire — I wish to 
imitate, real practiad adf-dcBial, ndb aa die Bible aatho- 
rizes, but not any tiung fimcilid or aOy." 
Ten me in idiat lopect.'' 

WeD, then yoo moat not be rcxed with me, or diaap- 
pointed,** returned the yoong wife» "if I teQ yoa exaedy. 
It has made me mdandidy to p^ over the house with yoa, 
and remember how mdihe it is in all its arru^pments and 
appointments, from what I shoald have diosen aa my 
married home. Do tdl me, Henry, do all these superflui- 
ties, this state and grandeur, seem eonnstent with the 
rules of the Gospel ?" 

"I know, — I fed,*" replied Mr. DsTenport, very se- 
riously, '' that these are great dnwbackB--great snares — 
but what woidd yon have me do?'' 

'' Why would it be more wrong now, to sell all and 
give to the poor, than at the time when our Saviour oom- 
inanded it ?" asked Louisa. 

''We should remember it was never a general com- 
mand," observed Mr. Davenport; "our Saviour's com- 
mand was to an individual; and during the time that 
community of goods vras the custom in the Church, it was 
never prescribed." 

" Very true," replied Louisa, " but if giving up all is a 
higher rule of life ! what do you say to that ?" 

"I never answer such questions in the general," re- 
turned Mr. Davenport, " there should always be a parti- 
cular case ; and in this particular case I am not a good 
person to satisfy you. I have thought too much of the 
question, and am too well satisfied myself upon it." 

Then you fuive thought about it!" cried Louisa; 
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'^ how glad I am ! — ^but what a strange reason for not 
being able to satisfy me !" 

" Well, I will do what I can," said Mr. Davenport, 
'* but all seems to have passed away from me but my con- 
clusions. In the first place, I found myself bom to a 
certain inheritance. I had a birthright: what was I to 
do with it — value it, treasure it, or despise and sell it ?" 

" Oh, Henry," cried Louisa, " surely that is not a fair 
allusion ! It was for a ' morsel of meat' that Esau sold his 
birthright : — how different !" 

" Then you think the history warrants the conclusion, 
that Esau's fault was the very bad bargain he made — ^the 
little he got in exchange, not the parting with his birth- 
right." 

'' I never thought of it in that way,'* said Louisa, after 
some consideration ; '^ I suppose there must have been 
some fault in the thing itself; but then, in the Jewish 
dispensation, the laws of property and birth had more of a 
religious obligation than in ours." 

*' Perhaps so, but this was before the Mosaic code,'* ob- 
served Mr. Davenport. 

"Very true,'* returned Louisa; "but after all, these 
laws belong more to natural religion than to Christian- 
ity.** 

" We must take care how we disjoin principles we find 
in the scriptures,** replied Mr. Davenport ; '^ and the law 
of birth and inheritance seems one that is positively en- 
joined in the Old Testament, and not set aside in the Gos- 
pel. For this reason alone, it seems to me to need some 
direct call, or some imperative necessity to disr^ard it" 

" Then you think nobody now can obey the precept, to 
sell all and give to the poor ?" 
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" I will not say," returned Mr. Davenport, " why 
should I ? Let us keep to our particular case. I find my- 
self in possession of an inheritance : I did not make it — I 
did not seek it. It was the gift of Providence to my 
father first; then to me. I must answer to Him who 
ga?e it me some day, if I do not transmit it uninjured to 
my successor. If it is even diminished or impaired, I am 
responsible ; and my reasons for suffering this, much more 
for parting with it, must be ample and adequate." 

^' The young man in the Gospel might have said this." 

'^ No, he had a divine command." 

" Then the early Christians." 

" They had the direct sanction of the Apostles or the 
Church," returned Mr. Davenport ; " but if they did feel 
it, they were not compelled to part with either lands, or 
even money. When it was sold, even, was it not in their 
own power ?" 

'' And is this all your argument ?" asked Louisa. 

^'All the scripture argument I shall give you at pre- 
sent," returned Mr. Davenport, "but 1 will add a few 
practical and expediency ones. Do you remember and 
consider the claims the poor have on such an estate as 
this .?" 

" You could sell and give to those in the place if you 
please." 

*' That leads to too long a question at present," returned 
Mr. Davenport ; " but I suppose you do not mean that by 
any such means the poor could be made to cease out of 
the land." 

*'No, I believe I never expect, or, I suppose, wish 
that," replied Louisa. 

" Then I will just go on to say," continued her hus- 

H 
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band^ " that the possessor of this estate is a sort of guard- 
ian, divinely appointed over the poor, and that, with the 
Charch in the place, he is boand to watch over their in- 
terests, and advance their temporal comforts and spiritual 
welfare to the utmost. This is beyond money ; but this 
duty he gives over and runs away from when he parts 
with his property. Surely he should have the strongest 
assurance of judging rightly before he takes such a step." 

" He must of course act in faith," observed Louisa. 

*' I do not speak of others," returned her husband, 
*' but I say our faith must not outrun the faculties God 
has given us ; and therefore I should pause before I con- 
sented to cease to be the guardian of so many who have a 
right to look up to me." 

" But what a charge, what a responsibility, this brings 
upon you ! Did you ever think of that, Henry ? Every 
thing you do or say seems important — every plan you take 
in hand, and every sum you lay out." 

" I ought to think of it," returned Mr. Davenport, " it 
is my place to do so." 

" I think this view makes the possession of wealth ten- 
fold more onerous and painful than the mere act of giving 
it away, and managing to live any how," observed Louisa. 

^* If the view is a right one," replied Mr. Davenport, 
''we must not shrink from the duties it involves: either in 
a cowardly manner casting off responsibility by one act, or 
by thoughtlessly smothering the sense of the daily respon- 
sibility required of us.^* 

" Still, Henry," pursued his wife, " the Scriptures — our 
Lord Himself — ^bid us look upon wealth as the greatest of 
snares. We must cut off the right hand and pluck out 
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the right eye if they cause ub to o£fend. Surely this pre- 
cept is as applicable to wealth as to any thing else.'* 

" Well, let it be," returned Mr. Davenport, " we must 
trust and pray for light to see if and when we do ofibnd : 
who can be sure ? But I do not see that this precept is 
meant to discourage those who have the highest aim, name- 
ly : to obey, without turning to the right hand or left — I 
mean ; to follow out their duties in their appointed sphere, 
rather than create their own duties and form their own 
sphere — much less through weakness or wickedness so to 
fall, as for safety*s sake to be compelled to quit them. All 
I mean is, that such an aim is a high one, however a per- 
son may fall short of it. We know that the state of rich 
and poor are sanctioned by Scripture throughout. We are 
told that the poor shall never cease out of the land. This 
alone recognizes the possession of wealth as a lawful state, 
and if so, it must be possible for a Christian to attain the 
highest degree of perfection in that state.'* 

'^Possible, but very, very difficult," observed Louisa, 
thoughtfully. 

" Yet quite possible with God," returned her husband. 

*' And then you will say,** continued Louisa, " that the 
greater the temptations are, if they are overcome, the hap- 
pier is the state of that person ; so that one in the lot of 
real poverty or real riches, who acts in the highest Chris- 
tian spirit, has an opportunity of attaining a higher per- 
fection than one in a more moderate state.'* 

" You are so fond of generalizing, Louisa !" said her 
husband, smiling ; '' how can we estimate natural dispo- 
sition ? — ^besides, surely each man's lot is the best for him- 
self, if he does not thwart it." 
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Well, I confess I have a prejudice in favour of por-* 
erty," said Louisa. 

I more than agree with you/' returned her husband ; 

I feel that those really poor must be the most blessed ; 
we have our Lord*8 word for the poor, but never for the 
rich, — almost the contrary ; yet the state of poverty is a 
very different one from that to which a man arrives by 
casting himself into it ; it can only be by a long course of 
years, that he could grow into a really poor man. No 
man can assume to himself the state of poverty, any more 
than he can make himself of another country ; he may be 
naturalized, and time may make his original nation or 
state forgotten — that is all." 

" I wish we could find some encouragements to the rich 
in the Bible,*' observed Louisa; ''all seems to go the 
other way." 

'' All direct precepts do, I think, go the other way," re- 
turned Mr. Davenport, '' but there are many indirect tes-r 
timonies for those who need them. In the Old Testa- 
ment they are much stronger than even one should expect; 
almost every Old Testament saint was rich, and a point 
seems almost made of his being so, and continuing so. 
And though there is a change under the gospel, in our 
sanctions and practises, yet on no question ought we en« 
tirely to lose sight of the principles or precepts in any part 
of the Scripture, especially of the more general laws, given 
before the Mosaic dispensation." 

''But the New Testament, Henry," said his wife, "it 
is there I wish to find some notices of encouragement" 

" Nobody can assert, from any passage or passages to be 
found there, that wealth is an unlawful state for a Chris- 
tian," returned Mr. Davenport ; " this you allowed just 
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now. I think then, that all directions to the rich, scat- 
tered ahout the Epistles and elsewhere, are encourage- 
ments.*' 

*' Certainly/' said Louisa, '' nothing can he more en- 
couraging to those who are satisfied they are right in hold- 
ing large possessions, than the three verses in Timothy, 
addressed to the rich, beginning, * Charge them that are 
rich in this world.' " 

" That passage alone sanctions the possession, and even 
the enjoyment of wealth,'* ohsenred Mr. Davenport, 
'* though, at the same time, it exposes the snares and dan- 
gers which accompany them. It seems to me also that 
such an illustration as that of our Saviour's, may be looked 
upon as in some way ennobling wealth, ' Thou should- 
est have put my money to the bank, that at my coming I 
should have received my own with usury.' " 

''There may be some slight assurance in such words 
and passages," said Louisa, '' but how slight ! how very 
slight ! and even for this we are obliged, as it were, to 
gather up the very crumbs that fall from the table." 

''Let it be so, Louisa," said her husband, "if the rich 
may have the consolation of being in the case of the 
woman of Canaan, they are not so very much to be 
pitied." 

"But, Henry, what a world we live in ! how differently 
it judges !'* cried Louisa ; " if people in general, and good 
sort of people too, were to hear you talk, they would smile 
— some even would laugh at your last remark. Do not 
people of all sorts look upon money, and advancement, 
which leads to the possession of money, as the chief good? 
and is this according to the spirit of the Bible ?" 

" That ought to be no perplexity to us, who are warned 
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to expect this very perplexity,** replied Mr. Davenport, 
''and who have bound ourselves to fight against the 
world, and the spirit of the world." 

'' Ah," cried Louisa, again, *' I feel that can never be 
done, without getting free from all the trammels and 
shackles of society — the pomp of wealth and circumstance. 
fiat I will not teaze you to go over the same ground again 
now. Will you only tell me one thing; did you ever 
know of any one, in our day, who had actually sold or 
given up his property, on the principle we have been dis- 
cussing." 

''Yes, I did," replied Mr. Davenport, "and I know 
more than one who did something of the sort; but the one 
I will mention, was the nearest your views. He was a 
man who had made his own money. He bought an es- 
tate, and became something of a county man : he was of a 
gay turn, kept a pack of hounds, and was a sportsman. 
Suddenly, he took a new view of things, and quite changed 
his mode of living. Soon after, he thought he ought to 
sell all and give to the poor. He literally meant to sell all 
and keep himself by the labour of his hands. He accord- 
ingly put up his estate to sale by auction : there was no 
bid high enough to satisfy him ; he thought it was going 
too low; so he bought it in." 

" He could not have been sincere," observed Louisa. 

" But he was sincere to a certain point, and he proved 
it," said Mr. Davenport, " he put his estate in some way 
out of his hands, and lodged with his wife in a poor pea- 
sant's cottage, as a part of the family. Here they lived a 
considerable time, always partaking the fare and the living 
of their poor hosts." 

" Yes, that is something approaching to an instance of 
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my notion," said Louisa ; " but what did he do— how did 
he employ himself?" 

" He had not much time, I believe,** returned Mr. Da- 
venport, " for he, poor man, fell ilL His wife had a good 
property of her own, but whether he lived upon this or 
not, I do not know. He became worse and worse, and 
the doctors pronounced him in a hopeless state of con- 
sumption; he alone, believed this not the case; he had 
constantly persisted that he had had a revelation from hea- 
ven, assuring him he should recover, and not even the ap- 
pearance of the very worst symptoms of consumption 
would make him give up his belief; so positive was he, 
that I think some of his friends became of his mind. He 
dismissed all doctors, and gave up their medicines; but 
before very long, he died. I give you the whole case, that 
you may make what comment you choose." 

After a pause, Louisa said, '' Well, it is very strange 
indeed, I cannot account for it or understand it; but 1 
admire his wife more than himself. I do not w^ish to do 
so, but I do ;^-she was a woman of property, you say." 

" Yes, and quite submitted to his wish ; I believe she 
followed the will of another, rather than her own ; is that 
the reason you admire her, Louisa }" 

** I don't know," returned Louisa ; " 1 don't want to 
know just yet. What has become of her .^ is she living as 
he did .?" 

'^ His estate, which was not sold, came to her at his 
deadi,*' replied Mr. Davenport, " and the last time I heard 
of her, she was living there." 

Louisa was silent, and after a pause, Mr. Davenport 
proposed taking her through the gardens. She very 
cheerfully rose, saying, "1 hope, Henry, you are not 
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vexed with me for talking as I do ; — ^bat I must ; really I 
must." 

" My principles would be mere pretence^ Louisa^" re- 
turned he, "i£ I felt vexation beyond what my own 
thoughts often occasion." 

" How alike you and Alice talk and think !" cried Lou- 
isa, " but it is painful to me — very painful — that the two 
persons I most trust, feel so uncertain about right and 
wrong; about what they ought and ought not to think 
and do ; I like certainty — I hate suspense and doubt." 

Mr. Davenport repeated the following lines : — 

<< There are, who darkling and alone, 
Would wish the weary night were gone. 
Though dawning mom should only show, 
The secret of their unknown woe : 
Who pray for sharpest throbs of pain 
To ease them of doubt's galling chain ; 

< Only disperse the cloud,* they cry, 

< And if our fate be death, give light, and let us die.* 



Unwise I deem them. Lord, unmeet 

To profit by Thy cbastenings sweet, 

For Thou wouldst have us linger still, 

Upon the verge of good or ill ; 

That on Thy guiding hand unseen 

Our undivided hearts may lean. 

And this, our frail and foundering bark 

Glide in the narrow wake of Thy beloved ark« 
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Louisa had never heard these lines before, and was 
much struck by them ; though the thoughts were new to 
her mind, she did not set herself against them; ^'Yet, 
after all, Henry," said she, " though I may learn to un- 
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derstand these verses^ they will never make me like sas- 
pense. What can be so wretched and torturing ?" 

" A miserable certainty^** said Mr. Davenport. 

'* Welly 1 do not think so^" replied Louisa ; ^' but my 
suspense and your suspense are of a different nature^ I 
suspect. I was thinking of doubt of knowing what to do 
for the best. Do you know^ Henry^" continued she^ pre- 
sently, in a difibrent tone^ '* that one day^ between Febru- 
ary and May^ I had more than half a mind to ask you to 
have me^ in order to get rid of you^ and put myself out of 
my pain." 

" And suppose I had said * No/ " returned Mr. Daven- 
port, feeling and looking, however gratified at the compli- 
ment, as any husband ought. 

*' ^^y then all would have been as it should be — quite 
right," said Louisa. 

^' Which it is not now^" added her husband. 

** Not quite^" returned the wife, in a manner that was 
not very irritating. 

After this, they descended the steps, above which they 
had been seated during the foregoing conversation, and 
proceeded on their view of the grounds. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Louisa was so charmed with Mrs. Bolton's prompt kind- 
ness in callings that she persuaded her husband to return 
the visit immediately. When they arrived at home^ they 
found the Groves had been calling. The next day Mr. 
Davenport took his wife to see an old couple who spent 
their best years in the service of his family. They were 
now pensioned off and placed in a cottage^ which served as 
a lodge to one of the park gates. Louisa sat alone talking 
with them some time^ and thought she would return 
through the village rather than by the park road. In so 
doing, she found presently that she was passing by the 
Close^ where they had called the day before ; and when 
she turned the corner and came to the open fence before 
the house^ she perceived Mrs. Bolton on the lawn. She 
paused^ while Mrs. Bolton stepped forwards and greeted 
her. The next instant Louisa had very readily accepted 
the invitation of walking in, and was admitted by the 
small wicket gate^ of whose existence she had not been 
aware. 

The next morning Mrs. Bolton made an early call at 
the Parsonage. " Well," cried she, " of course you have 
seen the bride by this time." 

Mrs. Grove replied in the negative. 

'' How extraordinary !" exclaimed Mrs. Bolton. ** I 
thought, by-the-bye, she staid so long with us yesterday. 
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thai there was no time for a call for yoa ; hut it does 
seem strange ! We have seen so much of her that we all 
seem quite intimate — quite old friends.*' 

** Then you like her as well as at first." 

** Oh^ better, she improves every minute/' returned 
Mrs. Bolton ; '^ and our praise, you know, is most valua- 
ble, since certainly we were greatly prejudiced against 
her. She is a most charming creature — such simplicity, 
and so unaffected ; I don't wonder at the raptures of my 

'^ And what becomes of Mr. and Miss Frampton's re- 
ports ?" asked Mrs. Grove. 

" Oh," replied the other lady, ** one does not always 
mind what young people say, and the Framptons are great 
talkers." 

So I thought," observed Mrs. Grove. 
I leave the young people to settle all that among 
themselves," continued Mrs. Bolton ; *' Margaret does not 
trouble herself about it, but Helen, you know, is particu- 
lar, and has plenty of spirit, and she is leading young 
Frampton quite a life about his reports. He will not give 
in, and so they go on," added Mrs. Bolton, smiling ; 
<< they have always seemed bent on differing upon every 
subject. But I really want to talk to you of our bride, 
for the other day I could not tell you half; besides, the 
first call was somewhat formal, and Mr. Davenport was 
there ; but yesterday she came in on passing, — ^all alone, in 
the easiest way in the world, — and sat chatting with us all 
for above an hour. Pride ! — ^nonsense and stuff! I could 
see nothing of it ; she is the most frank, simple hearted, 
confiding creature I ever met with ; not a thought con- 
cealed." 
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*' And what did you talk about ?" asked Mrs. Grove. 

'^ Oh^ almost every thing/' returned the visitor ; " she 
talked to me a long time^ but I was anxious not to engross 
her^ so gave her up to the girls^ who will tell Lucy all 
they think of her. She first talked to me about the 
poor in the place, and gave an account of a visit she 
had just been paying to old Jacob and his wife. Her 
heart seems in the poor and the schools. She said she 
longed to go through the village and visit the schools, but 
complained that Henry — it was so new and pretty to hear 
Mr. Davenport called Henry — would not let her till she 
had seen Mr. Grove ; and she seemed so anxious for this 
reason to see you, that I really thought, though it was so 
late, she might have persuaded Mr. Davenport to make 
a short call, just you know, for form's sake, yesterday 
after she left us." 

'^ When she calls, I believe we are to take them to the 
schools," said Mrs. Grove. 

" Ah, then you may be sure she will come to-day, for 
to-morrow is Saturday, and a bad day for the schools; 
and I know she has set her heart on taking a class in the 
Sunday school, on Sunday. She said she liked to begin at 
once as she should go on. She seems to think nothing of 
trouble, and has no selfishness about her. I quite begin 
to change my opinion of older men marrying young wives. 
The sight of such a fresh-minded simple young creature 
as this, is enough to convert one. I am sure I am not 
surprised at Mr. Davenport !" 

The conversation proceeded some time in the same 
strain ; but before Mrs. Bolton took her leave, her daugh- 
ters came in, and gave Lucy the rapturous account their 
mother had promised. As a proof of the entire intimacy 
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that had gprang up between the parties^ they mentioned 
that they had told Mn. Davenport the reports they had 
heard about her^ and confessed how prejudiced they had 
been till they saw her. They were quite charmed with 
the mode in which she received this account, and their ad- 
miration of her manners and qualities knew no bounds. 
Lucy was highly delighted, till she remembered that the 
expressions of these young ladies would be quite as warm, 
if Mr. Frederick Frampton were the object of discussion ; 
and that, in fact, a year ago, they had been equally so 
upon his sbter. 

One morning, not very long after this time, Mr. Daven- 
port entered the room, rather hastily ; '' My dear Louisa," 
cried he, — ^then pausing for an instant, ended with, " I 
have just seen the Boltons.** 

Louisa laughed at his change of tone, and said, ''Is 
that meant for news, Henry ? When does one stir without 
seeing the Boltons ?'* 

''I did not know you were so intimate with them,*' 
continued Mr. Davenport. 

*' Did you not?" said Louisa; " why you must know I 
have seen more of them than any one here.** 

" Tes, I know that," returned Mr. Davenport, hastily ; 
'' but do you know that they call you, ' Louisa ?' " 

''Did I know? — to be sure I did," replied Louisa, 
laughing ; " I asked them to do so." 

Mr. Davenport looked grave. Presently, he said, 
*' Louisa, I b^ged you not to commit yourself in any 
way." 

"Indeed, I have not forgotten your charge, Henry," 
said Louisa ; " you cannot think how it has clung about 
me and checked me, constantly." 
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" Still, yoa seem to have committed yourself ^ good 
deal, in a short time." 

''Do you call that committing myself?*' cried Louisa^ 
surprised; ''well, even if it is, I could not kelp it; you 
know I told you I committed myself by manner." 

" And therefore you should be doubly cautious in such 
ways. How can you be sure you will go on to like the 
Boltons as well as now ; and if ever you have to draw 
back, you would justly bring blame, as well as pain, on 
yourself." 

" Well, I am sure if you had told me, I would not have 
done so," said Louisa, " but these things come so naturally 
with me ; I cannot bear form and ceremony, and if I like 
people, I like to show that I do, and throw off restraint.** 

"Well, you must remember I am vexed,*' said Mr. 
Davenport, " and, at any rate, beware of farther acts of 
the same sort, not only in that quarter, but elsewhere." 

" You are a nice quiet creature !*' cried Louisa, " and I 
hate myself for vexing you. I will not forget — indeed I 
will not. But, Henry, you cannot make me like ytm^ or 
any sober calculating soul ; when I do not like people, I 
can be as grave and discreet as yourself; but when I like 
people, I must show my feeling." 

" ^VeU, I do not object,*' replied Mr. Davenport, smi- 
ling, " only take care to like the right people." 

" Ah, Henry," cried his wife, " I do feel so sure you 
are prejudiced; you do not come fresh upon things and 
people as I do; I have an advantage there. You see 
every thing through a vista of years — old, dull, by-gone 
years — and they distort your objects ! I see every thing in 
the clear bright sun-light." 

" Of novelty," added Mr. Davenport, and presently con- 
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tinued^ " your sunbeams may dazzle or blind^ more surely 
than my hazy vista." 

" No^ no^*' cried Louisa^ " you may beat roe at illustra- 
tion and logic, but I am resolved my facts and practical 
conclusions shall be sounder than yours 1** 

^' WeU, Louisa/' replied her husband, " it is your place 
to manage your own visiting affairs^ and it is my place at 
first, to give you the help of my remarks. I do not inter- 
fere farther." 

" The ear would call that a cross speech/' said Louisa, 
" but the eye says otherwise. You see, Henry, I am so 
different from you ; 1 judge so much more from counte- 
nance than you do, and I never am mistaken. There is 
something about a face I cannot describe or talk about, 
but I feel it ; it is not beauty or grace, as you must know 
by the Boltons ; Mrs. Bolton is a nice-looking woman, and 
has been pretty, but she is too old to be admired for her 
beauty ; her daughters are undoubtedly plain, except Em- 
ma, whom I know least of; and besides being plain, there 
is a want of softness and refinement. I am quite sensible 
of this ; yet they have a turn of countenance which attracts 
and satisfies me of their worth — ^besides all that I see and 
hear." 

" Well, I say I do not interfere," repeated Mr. Daven- 
port. 

" You are a tiresome formal creature, Henry," cried the 
wife, '^ and I do not like you at all." 

*' Do you then wish me to interfere ?" continued he. 
I wish you to be reasonable,** said Louisa, laughing, 

and not the cold, dull, formal, calculating soul you are. 
I am sure I wonder at any creature in the world caring 
one straw for you. — Henry," continued she, after a pause. 
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you see^ I think you are so used to refined society^ and 
especially to your sisters^ that I cannot quite trust you 
about ladies. I am conscious that I am not so very 
refined myself; I believe I have a latent love within of 
a little vulgarity^ — it chimes in with my own rough- 
nesses^ and so 1 not only tolerate the same thing in the 
Boltons, but rjither like it." 

'^ I don't believe you would ever really like rudeness or 
roughness/' said Mr. Davenport. 

" Yesj if it is simple and harmless^ and has no sting in 
it/' returned Louisa. " I really believe the Boltons are 
quite innocent and kind at heart. All that is rough is 
manner^ just as their voices are rough. It is almost phy- 
sical ; they cannot help it. I have> Henry^ such a dread 
of getting to dislike people and things^ merely because 
they are unrefined and out of taste — I hate the very ex- 
pression ^out of taste.' I prefer people with frankness 
and capacity for intimacy^ to all the good taste and pro- 
priety the world can produce." 

" Very good," said Mr. Davenport, " but there are such 
things as familiarity without intimacy, and frankness 
without truth. Your contrasts are hardly fair,-^what do 
you say to Clara, — my sister ?" 

''Oh, Clara is like Alice, unlike any body beside," 
cried Louisa ; " you do not expect me to find an Alice or 
a Clara in every chance country village ; if you do, I do 
not." 

" Well, watch Lucy Grove/' 

'' So I do," replied Louisa, " she is a beautiful object" 
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CHAPTER IX. 



About a week after this time^ the following conversation 
took place between Mrs. Bolton and Louisa^ who made an 
early call on that lady. All her daughters were oat^ on a 
gipsying expedition with Miss Hale and her party. Lou- 
isa came in^ saying, "I did not like to pass, without 
coming in to ask how your son's sprained ancle was this 
morning." 

"Oh, how kind and considerate you are!*' exclaimed 
Mrs. Bolton; "he is getting better, and is gone with 
them to-day ; but he cannot ride, which is a great disap- 
pointment to him, poor fellow. He is of an active turn, 
and cannot bear sitting still in a carriage." 

I could easily guess that," said Louisa, smiling. 
Ah, poor Laurry !" cried his mother, " few people but 
I know any thing of him; he is full of energy and 
youthful spirits, which are apt to carry him away, but he 
has a depth of thought and feeling, which none would sus- 
pect, and very few believe." 

"Well, I am not one of those," said Louisa; "I 
thought his forehead the most striking I had ever seen for 
such a youth, the very first time I met him. I did not 
then know who he was; it was just before that nice call I 
made you, two days after I came. 

I 
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'^ Ah, I shall Dot easily forget that/' said Mrs. Bolton, 
with feeling ; "I rememher you were so kind as to remark 
on my poor hoy, when he left the room.** 

"I thought his manner so pleasant and modest/' ob- 
served Louisa, ^' much more so than in youths of that age 
in general.'* 

" Ah, poor boy," continued bis mother, *' he felt that 
moment very much ; yob can, of course, in part tell why." 

" I ! no, indeed !" exclaimed Louisa. 

" I mean his misfortune at Carlton school." 

^' No, indeed," continued Louisa, " I never heard any 
thing about it." 

" Ah !" cried Mrs. Bolton, " that is just like dear Mr. 
Davenport— such true delicacy of feeling ! however I will 
not shrink from telling you. I do not defend Laurry ; no ! 
I allow he was very thoughtless, and that he acted against 
rule; but still there were excuses for him; he was the 
youngest in the scrape, and gave himself up to shield 
others, who escaped without any such punishment. The 
master gave him his choice of submitting to be put down 
in the school, or coming away. His spirit was too great 
for the first, and I myself confess, I thought it a strange 
sort of punishment, to put a boy back in bis learning, be- 
cause he had acted amiss out of school and lesson time. 
Nobody complained of bis not learning, and to him, this 
punishment would have been just the same as coming 
away altogether ; for his future prospects depended on bis 
attaining a certain point by the time he was seventeen, as 
of course you know.** 

** No, indeed I do not,** replied Louisa, again ; '' Henry 
has never tdd me any thing about these things.** 

Ah, be hates talking of his good deeds !** said Mrs. 
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Bolton, gently, " he never lets his right hand know what 
his left does ! But I will tell you, that I am determined. 
Like you, he was so good as to take a fancy to Laurence, 
and insisted on sending him to school, after his poor 
father's death. He said that if Laurry distinguished him- 
self, or even satisfied his tutors, he would send him to col- 
lege. After this unlucky misfortune, you know, he could 
da no more. It is true, Laurry had the good opinions of 
his masters, as regarded learning, and may be said to have 
distinguished himself already ; he has gained books every 
half year; but all is over now. Mr. Davenport was all 
kindness ; but he was too much displeased with Laurence 
— and quite justly — to allow him to think of forgiveness. 
Ah, Mrs. Davenport, men may be kind and feeling, but 
they do not know a mother's feelings, and not even you, 
with all your kindness, can tell what I have gone through, 
about that poor boy. For weeks, I lay awake, thinking it 
all over, and still hoping something might be done ; but 
now, both he, I believe, poor fellow, and I, consider the 
matter settled, and I am in treaty ; — ^indeed I have closed 
all but one more letter, with a respectable clothier, to take 
him in, in some capacity. It has been a hard trial to me, 
my dear. I am not high in my notions for my children, 
but I wish to see them gentlemen, as their father was 
before them. I know station does not so very much sig- 
nify, if a man is a gentleman in himself; and this situa^ 
tion is one in which Laurry may rise; however, for the 
present, it alarms me ; he will very soon have to travel for 
the house, — and that is such a sad trial to a young man, 
and leads to such temptation, in point of society.'* 

" And what does your son say to it ?" asked Louisa. 

" Poor dear fellow, he is all meekness and obedience ; 
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he says nothingi but I know what he thinks ; his actions 
have proved his hopes and desires, for till this week, when 
ail seems hopeless, he has, by stealth, kept up his classical 
studies." 

"That shows his heart was another way, certainly," 
said Louisa, '' but perhaps he will soon become reconciled 
to the change." 

" Well, I hope so. Yet," continued Mrs. Bolton, " I 
can scarcely say that with truth. What a change ! from 
the pursuits of a scholar and rank of a gentleman, to a 
mere menial office — a situation that an automaton could 
fill — and he, poor fellow, with such a mind ! Ah, my 
dear Mrs. Davenport, you cannot understand my feelings. 
I have a dear affectionate family ; in point of conduct to 
me, I have not a fault to find with any. My sons have 
been noted in the neighbourhood, for their affection and 
respect ; but though they were all the fondest mother 
could desire in these respects, they have disappointed me. 
To this son, Laurence, my youngest, as I always consi- 
der him, I looked for all I desired in his brothers; he 
was my last hope, and you see how that has been blasted ! 
I know it is a trial sent me to wean me entirely from the 
hopes of this world — but stiU it is a trial, and a deep one." 

Mrs. Bolton had spoken throughout with great feeling, 
and Louisa, in silence, sympathized with the mother. 
She had a thousand thoughts^ but had been all along re- 
strained by the remembrance of her husband's reiterated 
warning to her, not to commit herself. So, heartily in- 
dignant at her own apparent coldness, she consoled Mrs. 
Bolton as well as she could, and reverted to the affectionate 
dispositions of her family. 

" Yes, they are dear children, all of them,** returned 
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Mrs. Bolton ; "1 know I have ray consolations ; though 
I say it, my dear, I am not afraid to assert, that there is 
not a family in the county — no, nor in England — that can 
surpass mine in affection and duty. They may have their 
faults — who has not ? Some of them I know have. 
I am not blind to the defects of my children. They may 
have their faults, I say, but want of feeling and obedience 
is not one of them ; and this I would not exchange for 
many a more brilliant quality. This has always been my 
consolation, my dear, as I trust it will be yours and dear 
Mr. Davenport's at my age. I know that however much 
my sons have been bent on favourite schemes of their 
own, there is not one among them who would not have 
stopped and at once cast away his darling vnsh, if I had 
but held up my finger ; and this is a delight and a solid 
satisfaction to a raother*s heart to reflect on." 

" If they were going wrong,** said Louisa, after a pause^ 
** I wonder you did not do so." 

" My dear," replied Mrs. Bolton, mildly, " you speak 
like a daughter, and not like a mother. You are too 
young to feel or understand the responsibility parents take 
upon themselves when they step in to direct grown up 
children. In childhood, it is the duty of parents to do so, 
undoubtedly ; but as character forms and tastes begin to 
develope, it is to my mind a step too daring, too presump- 
tuous, to interfere. If I saw a young man going really 
and decidedly wrong, taking a sinful course, it would be 
different ; but I am thankful to say this has not been my 
hard lot. My boys, though decided in their tastes, were 
never vicious ; and how could I put in my solemn com- 
mand, merely because a son chose to fix his head on set- 
tling in a business which I thought beneath his birth and 
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expectation ! No, my dear, my pride is not of that sort. 
These things may grieve me, but I dare not take the 
earthly weapon of force and maternal authority to combat 
them. No, never! I never would force a grown up 
child's obedience, or even inclination. That which is not 
from the heart is good for nothing, so I must leave all in 
Higher Hands." 

Mrs. Bolton spoke with great feeling, and Louisa i^ain 
felt much moved. She thought what that lady had just 
said was quite true — that she was too young and inexpe- 
rienced to understand such questions ; for though she 
thought and tried hard, she could not find any thing to 
say that satisfied her. She therefore kept silence. 

Mrs. Bolton continued, as if she read Louisa's thoughts, 
" YeSf my dear, depend upon it what I say is correct ; 
you are too young to enter into my troubles. Sons^ and 
growing up sons, are an anxiety which you cannot under- 
stand. Even if you had brothers, you could not feel as a 
parent does." 

Louisa called to mind the anxiety her father often ex- 
pressed, and began to remember she had never properly 
felt his trouble. 

" It is so impossible,'* continued Mrs. Bolton, ^' to say 
how sons will turn out. Daughters are no anxiety to 
speak of, but boys take such extraordinary and unexpected 
turns. Perhaps you do not know the case to which I have 
been alluding. My eldest son^ a fine promising young 
man, fitted for any rank or profession, suddenly gave up 
aU his prospects and became a farmer. It was quite a 
passion with him ; nobody could dissuade him. Dear 
Mr. Davenport was, as he always is, all kindness^ and 
lightened the trouble to me as much as possible; but there 
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i^ no really getting over such troubles and disappoint- 
ments, Mrs. Davenport." 

'^ Henry has never told me any of these things," ob- 
served Loaisa ; " I dare say because he knew they were 
subjects of pain to you." 

*' He is all delicacy always," replied Mrs. Bolton, *' but 
I assure you I do not shrink from speaking to you of my 
family affairs. You are so kind and good, and I feel I 
owe so much to Mr. Davenport, that it would be a great 
pain to me to be compelled to keep silence." 

Louisa at this time heard much more family pecuniary 
detail from Mrs. Bolton. She was much interested in all 
these accounts^ and especially so in the trials of poor Mrs. 
Bolton. 
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CHAPTER X. 



It was not long after the foregoing conversation that 
Louisa wrote the following letter to Alice. She had 
always hoped that Alice would pay her a visits but Mrs. 
Sidney's continued illness quite put that out of the ques- 
tion for the present. 

My dear Alice^ 

It is a great disappointment to me^ to be 
writing instead of talking to you. I can only console my- 
self with the idea that this mode of intercourse is better 
than none ; though at the same time it annoys me to send 
you letters full of what seems mere gossip. I mean, how- 
ever^ to continue to do so^ since I like you to know how I 
am going on ; and I have no objection to your remarks^ 
though I know you will often differ from me as widely as 
Henry does. It must be a proof of the sweetness and 
mildness of my disposition^ that I have chosen and keep 
on decent terms with a friend and a husband, who are al- 
ways opposing and contradicting me. Indeed, as far as I 
can make out, Mrs. Bolton seems the only person who 
does not dispute with me, that I have ever cared for. By 
this you will perceive that I have gone on liking her as 
well as I expected. I never was so much taken with any 
woman of her age ; except, perhaps, your own dear 
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mainma^ of whom I knew too little. I am rare I fed all 
the afiection of a daughter towards Mrs. Bolton^ and often 
and often have wished that she was Henry*s mother^ that 
I might have the excuse of transferring to her the mother's 
love which has existed latent in my heart all my life. 
She is the only person of her age and standing in whom I 
have ever found the power of intimacy ; so that I hegin 
to renounce my theory, that age— not crabbed age— -but 
" age and youth cannot live together ;" for I have found a 
sympathy in an elder^ which I often have looked for in 
vain in my equals in years. She is so remarkable, be- 
cause she is not what may be called clever ; some of her 
daughters are certainly more so than herself; yet they are 
far inferior to her. There is a roughness and want of re- 
finement about them, attractive as they are, from which 
their mother is free. But though I speak in this way of 
the daughters, you must not suppose that these are serious 
drawbacks. The defects I perceive are merely in manner, 
perhaps merely in conventional forms, for which they may 
be really the better. Society varies her garb in a country 
village and in a London drawing-room, and the first be- 
comes her best. The Boltons are really charming ! — such 
vivacity — almost wit — such sparkling good humour, and 
such fascinating frankness ! Yet they have no beauty to 
set them off; no advantages of person, manner, or dress. 
They are, except Emma, undeniably plain, and they seem 
to despise all extraneous ornament. This recommends 
them to me, since it is a sign both of poverty and modera- 
tion. The point where I seem most to desire an altera- 
tion is in their voices, which are sharp and unharmonious, 
and which their frankness and buoyancy of spirit is not 
calculated to subdue. I feel this rather from a physical 
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defect in myself, than as a fault in them ; — ^my head never 
could bear loud talking in a room. But to all this Mrs. 
Bolton is an exception, and also Emma, who in person 
and manner is more like her mother than the rest. Now 
the Groves are as opposite as possible to this family. I 
promised to send you an account of them, and must do so 
now ; and as it is Mr. Grove who is your relation, I am 
glad to be able to begin with him, and say what a kind 
pleasant man I think him, in spite of his partaking of the 
stiff notions of his cousin at Brighton and his friend at 
Branstone. We had a talk the first time We met, going 
down to the school, on the Bible Society and cottage 
readings. He is very strong in his opinions, but has 
something about him that makes them very palatable and 
tolerable. He hoks so very agreeable, that is partly the 
secret, I. think. And now for his wife, whom you do not 
know, at least cannot remember. She is very many years 
younger than Mrs. Bolton, but she has no youth about 
her ; — I doubt if she ever was young. Under the most 
quiet gentle manners, she conceals most masculine quali- 
ties. She seems a pattern of perfection in all the duties of 
life ; just the person in former days to call forth a memoir 
or a sermon. I doubt however if she would supply the 
sort of materials for our day. She does too much, and 
talks too little, for the taste of our age. I state this as a 
Jojct^ though it will make you smile. I do not know 
whether I mean it as a satire on Mrs. Grove, or on the 
times we live in ; for the fact is, I cannot like Mrs. Grove, 
do all I can. I did not tell you so at first, because I 
thought I ought to wait, since I wished to be intimate 
with the Groves, as Henry's oldest friends, and your con- 
nexions. But I am afraid that can never be: I am 
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amazed at Henry, and should think him bewitched^ only 
that I account for his high opinion hy remembering that 
Mr. Grove is a frieiid of his youth^ and that he has taken 
all connected with this friend for granted. Besides this, 
there are all Mrs. Grove's valuable and practical qualities 
as a set off. She has done wonders in the place, by all 
accounts. The school is not like the same, and the whole 
place, outwardly at least, has been quite changed since 
she came. But then she rules by fear, and not by love. 
I have only been once with her to the school, and then I 
saw enough to be satisfied that the poor children quailed 
before her presence. She inflicted a very severe punish- 
ment ; but, to do her justice, was kind enough to listen to 
my mediation. I am not grown prejudiced, Alice ; and 
to prove this, I will tell you of my own accord, that Mrs. 
Bolton did Uttle or nothing apparently in the village, 
when she was the clergyman's wife. I do not exactly 
know how much she attempted, whether she looked into 
the schools, &c., but outwardly she effected nothing. The 
children were rude and untaught, the people were slovenly 
and misbehaved. What she did, however, would natu- 
rally, from her character, not appear. I do not under- 
rate outward decency and order, — far from it ; I think it 
is to be attained in any great degree only by a mind of 
great power and energy ; but I would not judge these two 
ladies by the success of their systems. The good of the 
one may be on the surface, that of the other deeply 
buried, its effects never to be known in this world. 
Meanwhile let the visible good have its reward. I know 
Henry thinks I have become prematurely intimate with 
the Boltons. I am sorry for this, and tried to avoid it ; 
but you know how soon I commit myself when I like peo- 
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pie ; and I like people really so rarely^ that I tliink this 
increases ray tendency. Yet my consciousness of Henry's 
opinion keeps me back^ and makes me feel very awkward 
sometimes. This is the nuisance of being married ; 
though^ Alice^ you would not feel it as I do ; there is no 
man in the world as cautious and wary as your own mind. 
There is a Miss Hale here, a worthy sort of person, but 
rather gossippy, I think. She has a niece with her now, 
still less to my taste, a harmless girl, but defective cer- 
tainly in all ways. The Boltons are too good-natured to 
perceive such things. They are very intimate with Miss 
Hale, and all her nephews and neices, who are often stay- 
ing here. I hear that some of them have met me at 
Brinksworth, but I cannot guess when or where. I am 
afraid you will think I am sinking down into a mere gos- 
sipping cipher in a gossipping country village, I must 
therefore say something of the minds and education of my 
new friends. And here is the difference between them 
and Miss Hale : the Boltons have considerable talents and 
mind, and some attainments, but not of a high order. 
Their education has been picked up for themselves by 
hap-hazard. They are well read in the lighter branches 
of literature, and in modem works, such as are to be had 
at a book club. They — at least, Helen— <»n gather up 
the substance of a review or magazine in a surprising 
short space of time. She can write lively verses and epi- 
grams ; and sings — especially songs of a comic turn — with 
great ease and spirit. She has so good a voice, and so 
much style, that I was vexed to hear such want of cultiva- 
tion and taste, and very soon I undertook her as my pu- 
pil, and am to give her a lesson once a week. She is 
rather an intractable learner at present, but very amusing. 
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laughing over all my instruction, and saying she is too old 
to go to school ; however she is improving, and I hope the 
practice will insensibly act on her manner and speech. I 
wish you could see them all— no, I do not know that I do 
quite yet ; (you are more fastidious than lam !) but I was 
about to say, if you could see them, you would find their 
warm-heartedness and frankness atone for the small de- 
fects which the world visits so harshly, except these de- 
fects happen to be gilded over by wealth or fashion ; in 
which case people may be tenfold more vulgar and com- 
mon within and without than any market-woman. I 
wish you could only see and hear Lady Fowler ! ** the 
leader of the hiut ton,** as the papers call her. With my 
half wish about the Boltons, and my whole wish about 
Lady Fowler, I conclude, &c. &c. 

N. B. One charming piece of frankness I have never 
mentioned to you ; indeed, it was that quite attracted me 
to the Boltons from the first. The second time I saw 
them, they told me all sorts of silly reports they had heard 
of me, and confessed how they had been prejudiced ; I 
thought it so pleasant and kind of them. I suppose these 
tales came through the Sidneys, your good cousins, some 
way or other — ^perhaps the servants — not the Groves, cer- 
tainly, who, if I were a dragon, would be mute, for 
Henry's sake. 

How often it happens, when there is any thing of pre- 
judice or restraint between parties, that circumstances 
occur, 60 as to fix pre-conceived notions. Either the in- 
dividuals are made to view each other through an unusual 
or unfortunate medium, or conversation happens to be 
started, just calculated to bring out points of difference. 
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almost insurmountable. It was just so with Louisa and 
the Groves, or rather Mrs. Grove. It may be remembered 
that Louisa was not at home on their first call> but they 
met the following Friday, when Louisa returned it, in 
company with her husband, and when all together went 
down to the schooL It so happened, that a little girl had 
misbehaved, and was under punishment. Mrs. Grove 
approved the correction, and encouraged its being fully 
carried out. Louisa thought it rather severe ; and under 
a kind feeling, mediated, and obtained a mitigation. 
Louisa urged her wish of taking a class in the Sunday 
school; Mrs. Grove radier advised Mrs. Davenport to 
wait a Sunday or two ; she gave no reasons, and Louisa 
thought Mrs. Grove disapproved of her interference ; Mrs. 
Grove was strong upon enforcing literal repetition from 
the children ; Louisa thought that if they understood, that 
was sufficient, and that rigidity in this respect, except in 
hymns, was a waste of time. Mrs. Grove made a great 
point of needlework, and cared less about writing; Louisa 
was inclined to reverse the opinion. It was the same in 
the next meeting, when subjects were more generaL Mrs. 
Grove thought the poor of their village might be very well 
off, if they were tolerably provident; Louisa thought it 
impossible that with the utmost care and providence they 
could live upon the wages they had. Mrs. Grove ap- 
proved small schools; Louisa, large ones. Mrs. Grove 
was decidedly against getting up petitions or addresses, in 
such a village as theirs ; Louisa thought every one should 
have a voice on really important matters. It was the 
same on questions of taste and preference. Mrs. Grove 
liked gardening; Louisa detested it. Mrs. Grove loved 
and admired infants ; Louisa thought them the most un- 
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attractive and unlovely of mortals. Mrs. Grove disliked 
teaching; Louisa delighted in every employment of that 
nature. Differences of this sort must appear^ whatever 
may be the circumstances of intercourse^ and^ according 
to the temper of the individuals, they become serious ob- 
stacles towards intimacy or not. But other accidents — 
before alluded to — arose^ to assist impressions already 
made. 

Some of the young Groves were taking lessons in 
drawing, and every week had to go to the neighbouring 
town, some eight miles distant, for the purpose. When 
this plan began, Mr. Davenport had requested that the 
young people would make use of his pony phaeton, which 
was a more convenient vehicle for them than their papa's. 
Louisa was particularly anxious that this arrangement 
should continue, and mentioned it to Mrs* Grove, in her 
first call. This carriage was the one that best pleased 
Louisa, on account of its having the least pretensions. 
The first Monday, it went with the Groves, as usual. 
The next, Louisa had to take up her husband, and make a 
call on the lady with a title before her name ; and in her 
especial desire to use her favourite carriage, it quitie es- 
caped her, that Monday was the day the carriage was 
pre-engaged. She ordered it early, and the coachman, 
though having general directions concerning the pony 
phaeton on Mondays, sent in to enquire, ''which car- 
riage;" Louisa's memory did not come to her aid; she 
again sent word, '' the pony phaeton," which accordingly 
drove round at one o'clock, — the hour of departure, for 
the Groves as well. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Grove's man came down, as usual, for 
the carriage; and there was a grand consultation in the 
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stable department, what to do. Some thought it a forget 
of their mistress's^ and suggested bringing Mrs. Evans 
into their council ; but Mrs. Evans was gone down with 
some dainties to nurse Kettlethwaite, who was more ailing 
than usual; Mr. Davenport also was absent, and every 
moment was of value, so Thomas returned to the Parson- 
age, to make the best of it he could. 

Louisa was standing at the window when the carriage 
drove round, and in a desultory mood, thinking, as she 
looked upon it, " What a pity, that a carriage that holds 
four, should be wasted upon me alone." In a moment^ 
the thought of her husband's consideration for the young 
Groves came into her head, and with it, the remembrance 
that the day was Monday. She was grieved, and ran 
down stairs, quite excited, desiring the man to drive that 
instant to the Parsonage, hoping it would not be too late ; 
she then ordered the despised larger carriage for herself. 
Before she was off, she had the mortification of seeing 
the little phaeton return, with the news that the young 
gentlemen had gone to Foremouth, in their papa's car- 
riage. 

** Young gentlemen!" thought Louisa, "that is a de- 
licate mode of telling me that Lucy stayed at home, and 
let her younger brothers and sister go." 

Louisa's vexation was very sincere ; she made a confes- 
sion of her forget to her husband, as soon as they met, in 
terms he thought fully equal to the occasion ; and she made 
every atonement that words could make, to Mrs. Grove 
and her party. 

The following Monday, a heavy storm of thunder and 
lightning came on, just as the party from the Parsonage 
ought to have started, and the phaeton was not wanted. 
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The week afterwards, Mr. Reynolds, the drawing-master, 
sent word that he was too ill to see pupils ; and the next 
Alonday, an aunt of Mrs. Grove's was passing by Chad- 
leigh, and wrote word that she would stop by the way for 
a night, and take a peep at them all ; it was therefore not 
deemed expedient to send so many out of the way at that 
moment. This Monday closed the series of lessons for the 
season : the pony phaeton, therefore, was not once needed 
after Louisa's mistake. 

The other incident was on a still more domestic subject. 
During a change in Mr. Grove's dairy, his family had 
been supplied with milk and cream from Branstone, 
for the latter part of Mr. Davenport's absence from 
home. Louisa heard this, and begged it might continue. 
Mrs. Grove had acquiesced with thanks, saying the per- 
mission would be especially acceptable just now, and that 
they would send down as usual. After two days, how- 
ever, the messenger ceased to appear, and Louisa never 
heard any more on the subject. These two things to- 
gether, made her conclude that Mrs. Grove was either of- 
fended with her for the mistake, or wished to make a dif- 
ference between the mode of proceedings, before and after 
the arrival of a lady at the Park. 

Without a word passing, Mr. Davenport perceived the 
restraint there was between the parties. He regretted it, 
but hoped that time would set matters right : he was more 
vexed at Louisa having committed herself, as she fore- 
told, by manner, in the Bolton quarter. This seemed a 
less remediable step, but he bore it well; and if he saw 
more clearly the risk a man runs, who marries a wife too 
young, he had the consolation of sweet qualities — buds of 
hope and flowers of promise — constantly before bis eyes. 
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to remind him how much a man may lose by marrying a 
wife too old. Extremes must seek comfort by extremes ; 
and though Mr. Davenport was a sensible man^ probably 
he thought of no medium at this point in his career. He 
might defer that till his Louisa was on the list of in- 
curables. 
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CHAPTER XL 



In the course of time Louisa became more or less better 
acquainted with the families in the place^ and heard 
accounts from each of each other^ especially of the Groves 
and Boltons, who were always mentioned together. These 
accounts were of course modified and coloured according 
to the views and characters of the reporters. One of her 
conversations with Miss Hale may serve to throw light on 
the mode by which Louisa formed her judgments. 

Mr. Davenport had a periodical business engagement in 
London^ and at this time^ a few weeks after she had been 
at Branstone^ Louisa was alone for a week. It was on the 
first of these lonely days that Louisa made a call at the 
Hollies. Miss Hale was at home with her niece^ Esther 
Frampton^ and both were full of enquiries about Mr. 
Davenport, and laments at his lady's solitary condition. 
It was the first time that there had been any opportunity 
of a talk, since Louisa had heard that a niece of Miss 
Hale's was acquainted with Brinksworth. 

*' Who's that, my dear ?" cried Miss Hale to Esther, 
soon after Louisa had been seated. 

Miss Frampton ran to the window, and announced that 
it was Stephen Bolton and his wife, in their new gig. 

" He is stopping to speak to Laurence^" said Miss Hale, 
as she rose to reconnoitre. " Oh, Mrs. Davenport, you 
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must indeed come and look at this young couple; they 
are the flower of the neighbourhood, — dashing young peo- 
ple indeed ! He is such a handsome young man^ and she 
the most fashionable woman in the neighbourhood. And 
she dresses so expensively ; she has even her morning 
gowns made up in London. See what a sweet bonnet she 
has got ! Oh, now they are gone before you got a glimpse 
of them. Oh, how sorry I am !" 

Louisa felt annoyed, and more so when she found she 
was about to say, " He is nothing but a farmer, is he ?" 
" What could I have meant to say ?" thought she, but 
the next moment she was satisfied in remembering that 
she had rather a prepossession against this young man on 
account of his having distressed his mother, and had no 
objection to show indifference towards him. 

Miss Hale continued, " Ah, he's a sad fellow, though ! 
no credit to his family at all. He has cost his mother no 
end of money. How she could stand it^ I don't know. 
And now he and his little wife are so extravagant, that 
things can't go on so long; — I am always expecting a 
break down there. He gave XI 00. the other day for a 
horse, which next week he sold for two-pence. And his 
gig, to be sure, must be built in London ! — Every thing 
must be of the very best for the young Boltons !" 

" Yet, after all, they do not do things what I call gen- 
teelly,** observed Esther ; " 1 was surprised to see Mrs. 
Stephen with the baby in her lap, in a gig, — so very odd ! 
I am sure we should never do such a thing at Humber- 
down." 

*' Then it is you who know Brinksworth," cried Louisa, 
starting at the sound of a well known name. 
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" Oh, dear, yes, very well," replied Miss Frampton, 
'' we were all born there." 

'* And it is your family of whom I have heard as 
living near Brinksworth." 

" Yes," returned Esther, eagerly, " I remember you 
there very well ; and don't you, Mrs. Davenport, remem- 
ber meeting my brother ?" 

** Mr. Frampton ?" asked Louisa, in a tone of enquiry ; 
and added, after considering, '* No, indeed I do not, I re- 
member no one of that name." 

''Oh, indeed I think you must remember him, he 
knows you very well," continued Esther ; " and you must 
know papa's house, on the right hand side of the road 
turning down Humberdown lane." 

''Oh, I remember that house well," replied Louisa, 
" but I did not know it was your papa's, nor that I had 
ever met any of your family. I do not think I ever hap- 
pened to hear the name mentioned." 

"Didn't you think Brinksworth a beautiful place?" 
asked Miss Frampton ; " the house so fine, and the 
grounds so well laid out, for a small place." 

" I do not care much for houses and grounds," replied 
Louisa, in rather an off-hand manner. 

" No, certainly, they are quite secondary," observed 
Esther, " and particularly with such charming society as 

at Brinksworth. What a sweet woman Lady Geor- 

* •Iff 
gina IS ! 

"Are you acquainted with my sister-in-law?" said 
Louisa, surprised at not having heard this before. 

" Not intimately," returned Esther, " you know her 
Ladyship's health prevents her going out much." 

" Ah," cried Louisa, " that was not the case while I 
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was there. I knew Lady Georgina went out on my ac- 
count ; she was always talking of my heing dull. I often 
wished her to let me stay at home with her." 

Here the aunt and niece exchanged glances ; but before 
the subject could be pursued^ Laurence Bolton opened the 
door^ and in a boyish manner summoned Esther to come 
along with him and join the fun at the Close> adding, 
that Stephen and his wife had just arrived, and his sisters 
bad sent for Esther. Esther very readily obeyed, and 
both immediately left. 

" A sweet youth that is/' said Miss Hale, '' as soon as 
Laurence had closed the door ; *' it is a thousand pities his 
destination is changed. His poor mother is nearly heart- 
broken. I know she would deny herself, and even her 
poor girls, every comfort, if she could manage by so doing 
to send that poor boy to college." 

*' Perhaps she will, after all/' said Louisa, feeUng ra- 
ther awkward after what she heard one day at the Close ; 
''Mrs. Bolton has good property, has she not? and all 
her other sons are established." 

'' Her other sons have been, and still are, a great ex- 
pense to her," replied Miss Hale; ''I am sure I often 
wonder how she has stood it ; she, a widow, with such a 
family, — eleven children." 

Louisa had no idea there were so many, and Miss Hale 
enumerated them all. Besides those Louisa knew, there 
were, in Miss Hale's words, *' Edward, who has given his 
mother great trouble, and who is now, I suspect, a con- 
stant drain upon her, — always writing for money. Then 
Nelson, who was always intended for the navy, and who 
is at sea now ; — William, in an attorney's office ; — ^little 
Bob, whom you know ; and Agnes, the youngest of all. 
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now at schooL What a family !*' continued Miss Hale; 
*^ the loss of the living was a sad disappointment to them ; 
Mr. Bolton's death was quite unexpected ; and it was al- 
ways thought that Stephen would go into the churchy and 
succeed his father some day." 

'^ It could not have heen a very great help to such a 
family^" replied Louisa; ''it is a mere trifle; besides, 
you see the eldest son has married, and the living would 
have done no good in that way to his father's family." 

''You talk of such a living being a trifle," returned 
Miss Hale, smiling, "but we do not think that. Mr. 
Grove, I fancy, does not think it a trifle, though he has 
not near such a large family, and has his wife*8 con- 
nexions to apply to, whenever he needs help." 

" I thought Mrs* Grove's family had never helped them 
in any way,*' said Louisa. 

"So some say," replied Miss Hale, smiling, "but I 
have reasons for thinking quite otherwise. Mrs. Grove 
used to have some of the children and the governess from 
her brother's, months in the house; and do you suppose 
such things as these would go on without remuneration ?'* 

" Indeed I do not know," said Louisa; " I never should 
have thoi]^ht of such a thing." 

"Ah, my dear Mrs. Davenport," cried Miss Hale, 
laughing, " you do not understand such matters. I have 
no doubt mysdf that both Horace and Harry have been 
helped in their education by the Savorys, — ^no doubt in 
the world !" 

"If they were, it would only be quite proper," said 
Louisa. 

" Oh, certainly," replied Miss Hale, " quite proper, — it 
is entirely according to my views ; only when people are 
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so helped, I do not like to see them expect more, and take 
from those who need it more, — I cannot bear grasping 
ways." 

"Do you mean Mr. GroTe?" asked Louisa; "he is 
the last man in the world to be called grasping, I should 
think. How freely he gives away ! — no one would think 
he had not abundance." 

" Oh, I would not say a word against Mr. Grove," said 
Miss Hale; "I respect him, and think him a most 
worthy man : but he is not a man of the world, and his 
simplicity causes him easily to be led. He, poor man, I 
am sure, means no injustice ; it is natural that he should 
be ready to close with any proposal that seems to the ad- 
vantage of his family ; though I am sure he would be the 
last to do so, if he knew his boy*s fortune was built upon 
the ruin of another." 

" Really !" cried Louisa, " I do not understand all this ; 
I have not the least idea what it is you allude to." 

" Oh, surely you know ! — I hope I am doing no mis- 
chief," exclaimed Miss Hale ; " I thought you would be 
the first to know all these affairs." 

" No, I do not know ; but do not tell roe any thing I 
ought not to know," said Louisa, a little alarmed, she 
hardly knew why, at listening to histories from Miss Hale. 

" Oh, there is no sort of secret in the case," returned 
Miss Hale ; " every body knows, and I have no doubt you 
do, only you may not remember. It is about Mr. Daven- 
port sending Harry Grove to collie." 

Louisa felt there was something particularly uncomfort- 
able in discussing such a matter in such a manner, and 
was silent a space. 

Miss Hale continued, " I am sure I am rejoiced at it. 
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for the poor boy's sake ; he is a great favourite of mine^ — 
I think him the flower of the family ; but I have an old- 
fashioned feeling of justice, and the more I wish well to 
poor Harry, the less I would wish to see him made to rise 
upon the wreck of another ; especially when that other has 
been undoubtedly more to be pitied than blamed. Poor 
boy ! he takes it so meekly ; it goes to my heart every 
time I see him ; — such a fall !" 

" What ! you mean Laurence Bolton, I suppose," cried 
Louisa ; " do you think he cares so very much for it ?" 

" I am certain of it," replied Miss Hale, confidently ; 
^^the fact is, Laurence was never a great favourite of 
mine, — I used to think him boisterous ; but his character 
has come out so unexpectedly under this trial, that I quite 
love the boy. Then his talents are far superior to Harry's : 
Harry is a good-humoured fellow, but has no application ; 
but Laurence never came home without bringing back 
prizes of handsome books, as a mark of the iipprobation 
of his masters. Harry undoubtedly is the pleasantest 
youth ; but there is more depth in Laurence's reserve 
than one thinks for at first. He is a boy / would not 
give up, without thinking twice about it: — and his poor 
mother! I am sure, for her sake, I would not do any 
thing hasty. It is such a sad thing for boys to have no 
father. While boys have a father, and especially one who 
is a scholar, I never can pity them much; they may 
have a few rubs in early life, but they are sure to do 
well, — don't you think so, Mrs. Davenport ?" 

Here Miss Hale paused, and Louisa felt — what some 
young ladies in her place, whether married or single, 
never feel — unequal to give a judgment in the case. Lou- 
isa was practical ; she felt a disinclination to give opinions 
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absolutely on guess^ and her inexperience made her feel as 
if her mind was a perfect blanks when thus appealed to. 
She had found this painfully ance her marriage ; for 
though in the position of one older than her age before, 
her difficulties in that respect had been increased by her 
change of situation. Mrs. Davenport was expected to de- 
cide upon every thing ; and already she had found that 
Mrs. Davenport's words and Mrs. Davenport's opinions, 
had spread far and wide, — sometimes much to her incon- 
venience. Besides, Louisa, in daily contact with one her 
superior, was beginning to suspect the infallibility of her 
own judgment. These reasons alone were teaching her 
reserve and caution. She was, too, though without enter*- 
ing so much into her own motives, constantly guided by 
her husband's counsel to her, not to commit herself; and, 
influenced by all these considerations, she now was glad 
to avail herself of the first opportunity that offered, for 
putting an $nd to the conversation. 
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CHAPTER XII, 



*' Frederick Frampton came to his aunt's last nighty and 
will be here presently," said Margaret, one morning, after 
she had been out in the village. 

"What a ridiculous young man he is!" exclaimed 
Helen, "one never knows his plans. He left without 
cause, and now he comes back again without cause." 

" It does not follow it is without cause, because we are 
ignorant of it," said Margaret, laughing. 

"Why, what cause can there be to influence him at 
present ?" asked Helen, — " a young man who has no 
business with any soul in the world." 

" Well, he ought to have business, we know," replied 
her sister. " He is amusing enough, but it is a disgrace to 
see him idling away his time, while his family are all so 
troubled about him.** 

" Well, better idle away his time than pretend to un- 
dertake business he has no taste for, and throw away 
money as well as reproaches," observed Helen. 

" That sounds plausible, Helen," said Margaret, " but 
it will not do while he throws away money as well as time 
and reproaches, as he does now. Miss Hale is miserable 
about him." 

^* Then why does Miss Hale encourage him in all the 
idling that goes on — I should like to know ?" said Helen. 
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" She sent for him to join our gipsying party the other 
day. He did not care ahout coming, any more than we 
did ahout seeing him ; but she would have been put out if 
he had not played his part as he did." 

'' I think he does care about coming among us, Helen/' 
returned her sister, "and I think you must take care of 
yourself." 

" Nonsense !" cried Helen, " as if my heart were not 
made of stouter stuff than to resist the charms of Mr. 
Frederick Frampton." 

" Well, 1 am glad to hear you say so," replied Mar- 
garet, " for I am sure I don't know what you two would 
have to live upon, except you can get now and then a 
meal off of quarrelling." 

^' Or upon bounces and flams, as Laurence calls them," 
added Helen. 

" Well, quite as substantial food as love and romance," 
observed Eliza. 

'^ Eliza never speaks, I observe,'* said Emma, who was 
occupied as usual in her usual situation on the sofa, 
" Eliza never speaks but when there is an opportunity of 
making a remark that exposes her folly." 

" Then Eliza's opportunities are rare," added Helen, 
quickly, " which, according to the proverb, proves her 
wisdom rather than her folly." 

" Well, I confess," returned Emma, " it would be folly 
in you or Eliza to look out for a husband who could live 
upon love. He would be starved, and you would die for 
want of bickerings." 

'' Well, I would be content to match my husband 
against yours, Emma," said Helen, laughing ; "we 
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should be tigers, always at play, — you doves, always 
fighting." 

*' Tigers at play till they draw blood — what then fol- 
lows?" asked Emma; "and doves fighting — with what 
weapons ?" 

" With the weapons human doves have always at com- 
mand — the tongue," returned Helen. 

" Now all this is silly enough," cried Margaret, inter- 
posing; "and here comes one, — whether tiger or dove, 
you must determine." 

" No more dove than Benedict, which he is so fond of 
calling himself," said Helen, as, with some little difficulty, 
she stepped on to the lawn from a window not exactly 
calculated for the purpose of an exit. 

Mr. Frampton at almost the same moment entered the 
room, and, after a somewhat hurried greeting, exclaimed, 
" What, my lady Disdainful, my fair Beatrice, escaped 
me, as usual !" and in half an instant he was by Helen's 
side on the lawn. 

" Who bade you come here, Mr. Frederick ?" said 
she ; " go back, I am about to tie up my flowers." 

" Sweet the ties bound by fair hands," said Mr. Framp- 
ton ; " let me be the humble page — ^the mere Caliban, if 
it so please, my lady Disdain." 

" Nothing you can do will please me, Mr. Frampton," 
said Helen, walking on. 

"And nothing you can say can displease me," con- 
tinued Mr. Frampton, following, " so long as I may fol- 
low, and you allow yourself ray lady Disdain." 

" But you may not follow, Mr. Frederick ; I say, re- 
turn to the house, and leave me; you are very trouble- 



some." 
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" That is my vocation," returned the gentleman, " else, 
wherefore am I Benedict ?" 

" Now do go away and leave me to myself, Mr. Framp- 
ton,'* said Helen, again. 

*' No, no, I shall follow you through maze and haze," 
persisted Mr. Frampton ; " I am hound to the service of 
the lady Beatrice." 

" Nonsense, Mr. Frederick !" cried Helen, pettishly, 
" I wish you would have done with such stuff!*' 

*' Then you must not remind me of it hy ever being the 
bright Beatrice," said Mr. Frampton, 

Helen stood still and laughed. The gentleman stood 
still too. — " No,'* said he, presently, " that will not do. I 
am by your side : where you go, I go. If you want roe 
to return to the house, you have but to lead : your wish is 
fulfilled." 

" You are so tiresome," cried Helen, turning however 
towards the house, which after a short time they re- 
entered. 

" I really wish you would prevent Mr. Frederick from 
following me," cried Helen to her sisters, as she came into 
the room, *' he is always so troublesome." 

^' You are the only one to do that, Helen," said Mar- 
garet, laughing. 

" Then Miss Helen must formally resign her character 
of Beatrice," said Mr. Frampton. 

*' Well, I do, Mr. Frederick," returned the young 
lady, " I have told you hundreds of times that I wish you 
would have done with that nonsense.'* 

*' Yes, but that does not change your nature or your 
wit," continued the gentleman ; ^^ you must cease being 
my lady Disdain 
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'' That I cannot while you are near/' replied Helen. 

And 80 the contest went on^ till Margaret broke into it 
by saying abruptly^ "Well, Mr. Frampton, "what do 
you say now ? You hear, of course, that instead of being 
enlightened, and seeing things as you predicted, we only 
become more and more charmed with our bride every 
day." 

" Wait ! wait !" cried Mr. Frampton, '* Rome was not 
built in a day, nor is every fine lady to be known in the 
same space." 

" Well," returned Helen, " if we have to wait the same 
space, I suppose Mrs. Davenport's popularity has a chance 
of lasting our time." 

"She is particularly in favour just now," said Margaret; 
" for Mr. Davenport is away, and she is so afiable and 
pleasant, we see her every day. To-night, she said she 
would come down to tea.*' 

"Then you will lose the pleasure of the company of 
your humble servant,'* said Mr. Frampton; "I would 
not be a restraint, and I could not be myself with your 
fine friend." 

"And who will miss you,-— I should like to know?" 
said Helen. 

" My fair lady Disdain, at least, will miss her mark," 
observed Mr. Frampton, laughing at his own wit. 

" Her mark must be a nonentity, if she misses it,** said 
Helen, scornfully. 

£sther here came in hastily, charging her brother with 
having given her the slip. She had been seeking him 
high and low, she said, for half an hour, and at last, 
guessed how it might be. 

Mr. Frampton laughed heartily, but said something 
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about '' attractions^" and '' nonentities/' which sounded 
uncommonly like a pointed compliment to some quarter 
or other. 

Esther explained the plan they proposed for the evening, 
and learned the difficulty that had just been started; 
" Oh, nonsense, Fred," said she, " that is carrying your 
resentment too far; come, you must forget and forgive. 
Mrs. Davenport was a girl then ; she would behave better 
now." 

Margaret and Eliza also joined their entreaties, and 
urged the consideration of peace upon Mr. Frampton; 
but Mr. Frampton was inexorable. 

Some one proposed framing and sending up an excuse 
to Mrs. Davenport for not receiving her that evening, as 
it could not signify to her, and did so much to all of 
themselves; but Helen would not hear of this. Emma 
also took this side strongly. 

" Oh, then," said Esther, " you must some of you come 
to us ; we shall be so dull, and Fred will be as cross as 
two sticks. Helen, you can come ; now do, there*s a good 

girl." 

'' I !" cried Helen, " I dare say ! and pray why am / to 

?$» 

'' Because you make all things lively ; and they do not 
want you here, and we do." 

" Well, I will come to you to-morrow," said Helen. 

" To-morrow ! you teazing girl," cried Esther, " to- 
morrow Fred will be gone !" 

'' Well, I shall not come to-day, Esther," said Helen^ 
'^ so there's an end of it." 

*' Then, Eliza, do you come." 
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" As second best !" cried Eliza^ " I dare say ! no, no ; 
you should have asked me first !" 

^'Nobody calls you second,** said Esther; ''nobody 
thinks of such a things I am sure. Fred^ tell Eliza that 
nobody calls her second !" cried Esther, distrest ; but her 
brother was gazing out in another direction, and seemed 
not to hear or heed the appeal. 

Esther was silent, and at a loss what to do. She lived 
upon company and talk, and could not but look upon her 
failure as a severe disappointment. ''Aunt will be so 
vexed and angry," said she; "a fine cross evening we 
shall have; — Aunt complaining of every thing, — Fred 
sulky or asleep, — and I, with nobody to speak to !" 

Helen laughed heartily. "I should like to see you,*' 
cried she. 

" Then come, dear Helen ; pray do," continued Miss 
Frampton, imploringly. 

But Helen was as firm as Mr. Frampton. 

At length, Esther exclaimed, " Well, I declare, there is 
not a good-natured one among you ; and I'll go home and 
say so." 

"Do," replied Helen, laughing; while, to the surprise 
of all, Emma rose up and said, " No, you shall not say 
that ; / will come." 

Very w^arm were Esther's exclamations of thanks, while 
her brother politely complimented the new ally on her 
temper, and, in a neat speech, compared her to Serena. 
After all was settled, the brother and sister left." 

"Simpleton, you are, Emma!" cried Helen; "he did 
not care for having you /" 

" Perhaps he is not my mark, Helen," returned Emma. 

Helen coloured, and protested, neither was he her's. 
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So much the better/' said Emma, coolly. 

In the evening, Louisa made her appearance at the 
Close, as arranged^ and came armed with her work. No- 
thing could be more complete than the group^ as a needle- 
work party, except that two of the Miss Boltons did not 
get through as many as half a dozen stitches the whole 
evening. 

Louisa was of a character and age, to urge the con- 
versation upon topics rather above the average intellect of 
the minds she usually came in contact with. This she 
did unconsciously, and without effort. As Mrs. Daven- 
port, in the village of Chadleigh, her mode was more than 
tolerated, — it was highly popular ; as Miss Robinson, in a 
different society, it was most unacceptable, and was, in a 
great measure, the secret of her unpopularity : but Louisa 
had become familiar, if not intimate, with the Boltons; 
and when that was the case, she could never be at a loss 
for topics, or restrained in their discussion." 

'^What beautiful scissars!" cried Eliza, as she was 
examining the contents of Louisa's box; ''what taper 
points, and what a fine polish ! I never saw any thing so 
beautiful !" 

'' Since I have been at Chadleigh," said Louisa, laugh- 
ing, '' I have never looked upon them without thinking of 
Miss Grove." 

" Lucy Grove ! why ?" asked Eliza ; " what has she to 
do vdth them ?" 

'' Nothing at all," replied Louisa ; " only I think they 
are so like her.*' 

''Like her!" cried Eliza; "how can scissars be like 
her — like a person ? what can you mean ?" 

" Oh, do you never fancy such things ?" said Louisa ; 
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^'I often see likenesses^ in every thing. I have been 
watching that graceful bird of yours^ ever since I have 
been in the room. In movements and manner^ it is so 
like a friend of mine." 

" Oh, Mrs. Davenport, what an idea I" *' Oh, Louisa !" 
"My dear, you have the strangest notions," cried the 
daughters and mother, at once ; and Margaret continued, 
" Well, I can better fancy a bird being like a person, than 
a pair of scissars, or any thing of that kind." 

^' Yes," added £liza, " how can these scissars be like 
Lucy Grove }" 

" Cannot you see in a moment ?" cried Louisa, display- 
ing them ; '' they are slender and delicate, — el^ant in 
form and movement; — then there is about them a soft 
dark brilliancy, very like that about her." 

" Well, it is the queerest idea !" observed Helen ; " but 
I can fancy it. Look now," continued she, taking up a 
ball of cotton, and several other articles, one after another, 
'* that is Mr. Page ; and that, Mrs. Brandram ; and that, 
is Sophy Harris;" last of all, making an old pair of 
broken scissars walk along the table, '^ and that, old nurse 
Kettlethwaite." 

Louisa attempted, in vain, to get in a word, amid the 
laugh which these resemblances occasioned, and she was 
forced to let the mirth take its own course ; while all the 
sisters ranged the table and the room for similes; and 
Louisa heard the names of several of their acquaintances, 
and her acquaintances in the neighbourhood, whom they 
did not know, meutioned in a manner that annoyed her. 

At length, as the merriment was abating, Louisa said, 
''But I do not wish to find unpleasing resemblances; I 
think beautiful images so much more agreeable." 
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" Oh, he, He, Louisa/' cried Helen, ^' surely you don't 
call any resemblance of Miss Hale or Mrs. Grove, un- 
pleasing ! I did not think you were so severe !" 

" I made no resemblance," replied Louisa ; '* I should 
find very different similes from yours." 

" Yes, that I am sure of," said Helen ; " for instance, I 
should never have found those beautiful scissars like Lucy 
Grove ; she is not at all a pretty girl, — nobody would call 
her so." 

''She has a grace and brightness about her, which 
stands for positive beauty in my eyes,'* said Louisa. 

" Oh, how can you say so !" cried Helen ; " such mean 
little features — ^such an ugly nose ! and so thin, too ! I 
never heard her called pretty before." 

''We look upon Lucy differently from strangers, my 
dear," observed Mrs. Bolton ; " we have seen her grow 
up, and forget that she is now a young woman to others. 
I often think Lucy may be admired by some." 

" Oh, to be sure," cried Louisa, warmly ; " I love to 
watch her; it is my chief pleasure, when I call there; she 
never speaks, — I do not want her to speak, I am afraid 
of her breaking the illusion ; — ^but I like to follow her 
movements, and even the turn of her countenance." 

" Well, how very odd !" said Helen ; " bift you are 
right in not wishing to hear her speak, and she is right in 
being as silent as she is, for she is a child — a mere child — 
and has no more sense than when she was a baby ; her 
mamma has kept her so strict ; she has scarcely been out 
of the house and garden till the last year." 

Poor thing ! I quite pity her," continued Margaret ; 

such seclusion is not good for young people ; and it has 
made her so shy and timid! I do believe she is often 
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ready to cry where she ought to laugh. Clever men have 
such odd whims in bringing up their children.'* 

"Nay, Margaret/' said Helen, "it is not a man's 
whim, it is a woman's. Mrs. Grove has had the entire 
management of her daughters* education." 

" Oh, Mrs. Grove is a most tiresome formal woman !** 
cried Eliza; " I have no patience with her; nobody can 
bear her! I know, Louisa, you cannot endure Mrs. 
Grove !" 

" I r cried Louisa, colouring from more causes than 
one ; " I ! — what can make you think so ? I am sure I 
never said so !" 

" Never said so," remarked Helen, " but one can tell 
such things pretty well. Our Furioso," added she, point- 
ing to the bird and laughing, " never told me he disliked 
pussey, but, fierce as he is, I suppose I am not far ofi^ 
when I shrewdly suspect that to be the case." 

" My dear Helen," said her mother, '^ you should not 
let your spirits get the better of you." 

Helen replied; while Louisa answered her remark by 
saying, " If any one has to complain of your illustration, 
it is the person compared to Furioso." 

At this moment the door opened, and to the surprise of 
the family. Miss Hale appeared. ^^ Ah, my dears !" cried 
she, " I knew I should surprise you ! The young people 
are gone walking this beautiful evening, but I declined, I 
was tired out with the heat of the day. We had tea early, 
and I thought I would step down and get another cup — 
especially as I knew what good company you had got 
here," looking at Louisa. — " Nothing like selfishness, Mrs. 
Davenport !" 

" Come, sit down, Miss Hale," said Eliza, *^ we wanted 
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you ; we are never complete without you. I thought it 
▼ery cross of £sther and her brother to keep you away." 

Miss Hale acknowledged the compliment. 

'' Oh^'* continued Eliza^ '^ Louisa has been making us 
laugh so ! She has been comparing all sorts of things to 
people, and so we have been talking them over. We were 
talking of Mrs. Grove when you opened the door." 

** And I am sure you could not talk of a worthier wo- 
man," said Miss Hale, '' a most excellent woman ! I 
know no where such a mother — ^present company always 
excepted — so devoted to her family !" 

^' Dear Mrs. Grove !" said Mrs. Bolton, ^' I consider 
her perfection ; her heart is always in her duties." 

^^One never can find Mrs. Grove at fault," continued 
Miss Hale, '' I suppose she never did or said any thing to 
be blamed in her whole life." 

" This is very unlike what you said just now," observed 
Louisa to Eliza. 

"Oh, it may be all as they say," interposed Helen, 
"and yet it may be true that nobody can bear Mrs. 
Grove. — What is more detestable than perfection ?" 

" My dear Helen," said her mother, " consider what 
you are saying !" 

" Now, Miss Hale," continued Helen, "just tell me — 
you shall tell me ! — say, is not Mrs. Grove formal and 
precise, and very disagreeable ?" 

" Helen ! Helen !" cried Miss Hale, laughing, " you 
are a bad girl ; you are really too bad !" 

Helen continued to press, and Miss Hale at length said, 
" We aU must have our faulte. Nobody, not even Mrs. 
Grove, is perfect." 
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** But you said she was perfect just now>" observed 
Louisa. 

" Oh," cried Helen, " that is only the way people speak 
when they think a person intolerable. Come, now, Miss 
Hale, answer me, is not Mrs. Grove formal and precise- ?" 

" You are a sly girl, Helen," replied Miss Hale, '* but 
I shall not please you. I should only say that Mrs. Grove 
is more precise and rigid in her notions than I am. I do 
not like a family kept up as hers has been. I like young 
people to enjoy themselves, though I think certainly Mrs. 
Grove has brought up her family admirably in the main ; 
quite admirably." 

" Well, that I am sure she has," said Mrs. Bolton, 
'* only I do wish they would come among us a little more. 
Lucy we hardly ever see now." 

'^ That is an old story," said Miss Hale, *^ and is not 
likely to be changed. No, no, we are not high enough 
for Miss Lucy ; she has a touch of her mother's pride of 
birth." 

'^ Well, I should be much better satisfied if that was 
the reason," said Helen, '* but it is not. The Groves were 
intimate enough with the Hodges, — there was no pride of 
birth there ; we are not good enough for Miss Lucy, that 
is the reason." 

" The Groves never have visited much, have they ?" 
said Louisa, who felt uncomfortable in having to listen to 
such free remarks on her husband's friends ; ^' I under- 
stood they declined it generally." 

'' Yes, they choose to plead poverty," said Miss Hale, 
'' but others, who are not very rich, can manage to give 
their friends a eup of tea now and then." 
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" Yoa remember what Croegpatdi did, bowerer^** said 
Helen^ laoghing, " and perhaps she has her fiidlowerB." 

** Far my part I nerer can miderstand some poor peo- 
ple^** said Bliss Hale ; " here is Mr. Grove, — lives like a 
gentleman, keeps a stylish looking carriage, gives his chil- 
dren the first of edocations — no expense spared — ^has 
friends with them whenever it suits them, is able to give 
away like a prince, and yet we are all called npon to be- 
lieve him a poor man. I do not understand such poverty." 

** You forget one item," said Helen, " and an important 
one— dress — how they all dress ! I don't believe they ever 
put on an old thing." 

" Then it mnst be because their things never grow 
old/' cried Margaret, laughing; ''I am sure, Helen, I 
have heard you call some of Mrs. Grove's dresses and bon- 
nets tiresome evergreens, and count up the number of sea- 
sons you have seen them." 

" Well, no wonder," said Helen, " what business have 
poor people with fine silks and satins ? I am sure mamma 
never thinks of wearing a satin dress." 

" My dears," said Miss Hale, " your mamma must not 
be compared to any body. She sacrifices all to her chil- 
dren, and that you know well enough." 

'' Ah, Miss Hale !" cried Mrs. Bolton, smiling, " now 
you are getting into your flattery vein ; but I shall not al- 
low that ; and see, here is tea, ready to help us to some- 
thing better." 

Tea soon followed, and talk of the same sort occupied 
the rest of the evening ; the best comment upon which, as 
well as on previous scenes, will be a conversation between 
Louisa and her husband, after his return from London. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Louisa had been giving an history of her proceedings^ in 
return for her husband's account of his adventures during 
their separation ; and ended with, '' So, you see, I have 
not much to tell." 

Mr. Davenport remarked that she had been more in the 
world than he had. 

" Yes, I know I was out a great deal," replied Louisa ; 
'^ but people were so kind, and thought I must be lonely, 
or I met them in the village ; but J like that easy way of 
going out, better than regular visiting. By the bye, 
Henry, I find I was perfectly ignorant of all the circum- 
stances of every body here, — those of the Boltons, es- 
pecially. I had no idea they were such a large family, 
and that Mrs. Bolton had been at so much trouble and ex- 
pense with her sons ; had you ?'* 

Mr. Davenport replied in the affirmative. 

" Yes, I know you must know about Laurence," con- 
tinued Louisa, '' but why have you not told me this, and 
other things ?" 

" Because it did not exactly come into my head, I sup- 
pose," replied Mr. Davenport. 

"But, really, Henry, I think you have been rather 
hard on poor Laurence ; and they say he feels your dis- 
pleasure so deeply ; he can scarcely look me in the face." 
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He does not feel it deep enough to make one exertion 
to remove it/' returned Mr. Davenport ; " the fact is^ he 
does not wish to go to college." 

"Oh^ indeed^ they say so differently/* cried Louisa; 
'* I was so interested for him> that if your grave looks had 
not sprung up before me two or three times, J should have 
committed myself to his mother ; but I don't know what 
you will say to me, Henry, for I have committed myself 
—to myself." 

" Well, and what have you bound yourself to do ?" 

" You know, Henry, you told me I might do just as I 
pleased with the money settled on me, and that you 
would not interfere," said Louisa, in an appealing tone. 

Mr. Davenport assented. 

Louisa continued, '^ Well, I want to send young Bolton 
to college myself; what will it cost ?" 

Mr. Davenport mentioned a sum sufficient ; he apolo- 
gized for its amount, but said if Louisa did the thing at 
all, she must do it handsomely. 

" Oh," cried Louisa, " I can manage that very well ; — 
it will be three years ; it will not be wanted all at once." 

" You ought to consider if it is the best way of laying 
out such a smn,** observed Mr. Davenport; ''the best 
way, even for the youth himself." 

'< Why you mean to do the same for Harry Grove," re- 
turned Louisa, quickly, ''and every body says he is not 
half as studious as Laurence ; indeed, he does not seem so. 
I do wonder, Henry, that you think so much more of the 
Groves than the Boltons ; and Mrs. Bolton a widow, with 
such a family." 

" In a pecuniary light," returned Mr. Davenport, 
smiling, " I do not know that Mrs. Bolton being a widow. 
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is injurious to her family ; or alFects an income which is 
three times as large as the other you allude to." 

" I had no idea of that^ by the way people talk," said 
Louisa; but are you sure, Henry? Then you know the 
Groves have such rich connexions, and are always being 
helped ; but the poor Boltons have nobody to look to but 
themselves ; that makes such a great difference. J know 
that you have helped them a little^ and by Mrs. Bolton's 
grateful manner of alluding to you, suspect you have 
more ; but that is not like wealthy relations, who can drop 
about gold, in all shapes and forms, round their own 
natural friends." 

Mr. Davenport smiled. " I fancy," said he, " the gold 
that has been lavished on the Groves', has always assumed 
the form of sweet words and empty compliments ; or ra- 
ther, perhaps, of profuse thanks ; for if gold has been 
dropped about at all, it is on the other side." 

''Oh, Henry, that seems quite impossible!" cried 
Louisa. 

" Impossible, yet true, I fancy," returned her husband ; 
*' I look upon Grove as the poorest man I know." 

" Very gentleman-like poverty," said Louisa, smiling. 

" And not the less trying for that,'* replied her husband, 
gravely. 

But then you do so much to help him," said Louisa. 
There you are quite mistaken, Louisa," returned Mr. 
Davenport ; '' the only way I have ever assisted him is by 
loans now and then, and these he always repays me. I 
never gave them any thing outright but that useless little 
carriage, which it always vexes me to look upon. The 
fact is, I am ashamed of doing no more; but it is the 
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hardest thing in the world to know how to help him ; he 
never seems to want it.** 

" AVell, that is just what every hody says, and of course 
it is easy to account for it, if a man actually does not 
want it." 

*' Nonsense, Louisa,** said Mr. Davenport, '* I know 
better than that, and I mean at last to act upon what I 
know. Harry is my godson, and his mother does not 
object to my patronage to him, as she did in his brother's 
case.'* 

'^ That is just what I should have expected from Mrs. 
Grove,*' exclaimed Louisa, '* so proud and independent ! 
Now Mrs. Bolton has none of those feelings, but is sim- 
ple-hearted and grateful. Besides, Horace has never 
wanted your assistance. How well he is doing ! they say 
his scholarship supports him.** 

" That is one of the assertions of which you must learn 
to believe a good deal less than half, Louisa," said her 
husband, smiling; ^^but I confess I think Mrs. Grove 
was right in her decision about Horace. She said he 
wanted rousing and urging on to exertion, and that no- 
thing would do this so effectually as his knowing that 
every shilling he spent was taken from the comforts, if 
not the necessities of his family. She thought he would 
insensibly lose the sense of the importance of exertion, if 
he had other resources to look to. I think the result 
proves her correct ; but I feel the more pledged to assist 
Harry, who is quite a different character from his brother, 
besides being my godson." 

'* But I do not like you to help one youth at the ex- 
pense of another,** observed Louisa ; '^ and even if I 
take up Laurence, it is not the same thing." 
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" My dear Louisa, you really must learn tiie wisdom of 
unbelief," replied Mr. Davenport ; " it is not worth while 
to disabuse you of all the stuff you have allowed to be 
thrust upon you." 

'' Then you should tell me the state of the whole case, 
and I should know what to believe and what disbe- 
lieve," returned the wife. " Ah, Henry, now I see one 
of your obstinate faces stealing on, and I know I shall 
not get another word to-night." 

*' Then you do well not to expect it," said Mr. Daven- 
port; ''and here comes tea to make a change, without 
any trouble on our parts." 

But tea, though it made a diversion, did not change the 
course of Louisa's thoughts. Her sympathies had been 
deeply engaged in Mrs. Bolton^s trials and sorrows, and 
she was not satisfied with the result of her attempt to 
plead the cause of that lady's family with her husband. 
During tea, therefore, after a pause, she abruptly recurred 
to their former subject. " But, Henry,'* said she, looking 
very persuasive, " Henry, now do you not admire Mrs. 
Bolton ? I do think her such a sweet affectionate person. 
She seems to love every body and every thing. I never 
met with any one of her age like her. I can talk to her as 
if we were equals, — in years, I mean. I prefer her, in a 
tSte-a-'tete especially, to any of her daughters." 

'* Then you do see a difference between the mother and 
daughters ?*' 

'' Oh, certainly !" cried Louisa, '' there are great faults 
of manner in the daughters. I really think and hope,** 
added she, somewhat doubtfully, '' it is only manner ; but 
I allow it makes me often feel uncomfortable. They are 
thoughtless, and want judgment; but their mother is 
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quite different Tliough so fond of them^ she constantly 
checks them^ and she is a thorooghly serious and religious 
person. She talks so nicely and sensibly of all the trials 
of her Ufe." 

*' What you say is true," replied Mr. Davenport ; "I 
think Mrs. Bolton affectionate and resigned.'* 

" I like your words/' returned Louisa, '^ but not your 
manner. I dare say you are thinking roy praise of Mrs; 
Bolton is dispraise of Mrs. Grove." 

" And I dare say you are thinking the same," said Mr. 
Davenport. 

" Well, I do not see how one can avoid comparing 
them and their families," returned Louisa, " nor how one 
can avoid preferring the one to the other." 

" You have made a marvellous mistake in discarding 
Lucy, at any rate." 

'' Lucy !" cried Louisa, '^ I have never thought of 
Lucy, except to admire her appearance. I believe I have 
been rather afraid of hearing her speak, lest she should 
dispel a beautiful idea she gave me in silence." 

'^ Well, you ought especially to have taken to Lucy," 
said Mr. Davenport. 

"And why?" 

'* Because the framework of her mind is so much like 
your own, that you ought to have discovered it and sym- 
pathized with it, if your sympathetic powers were in a 
healthy state." 

" But, Henry," replied Louisa, " it has been quite im- 
possible for me to see or know any thing about Lucy 
Grove; when I go there, I see her mother; Lucy never 
speaks ; besides, every body says Lucy is a mere child." 

"I thought, Louisa," observed her husband, smiling, 
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that you rather piqued yourself on not recognizing the 
istence of the ' every body^' to whom you Iiave now ap- 
aled more than once or twice.** 
But this is a fact>** said Louisa^ consciously. 
Nay^ it is an opinion ; the fact is, that Lncy is not 
uch more than a year younger than yourself." 

" I am sure I do not dislike Lucy>** continued Louisa ; 
rather the contrary ; I admire her appearance and man- 
ors excessively; and she has been often very good-na- 
itured and pleasant I felt quite grateful to her^ in 
lat disagreeable affair about the pony phaeton ; she was 
» simple and easy^ and set me at rest^ while her mamma 
as so cool and formal, that I felt miserable. Oh> Henry, 

would be impossible to get on with an angel, with a 
lother by, like Mrs. Grove !" 

*' Then it seems that Mrs. Bolton's charms throw a veil 
ver her daughter's defects ; and Mrs. Grove's defects, in 
tie same way, eclipse her daughter's virtues." 

'^ You must allow," said Louisa ; " that Mrs. Grove is 
s cold, as stem, as precise, and as wanting in frankness, 
IS Mrs. Bolton is the contrary ; any body can see that she 
ules her children with an iron rod; they look to their 
ather for sympathy and tenderness ; how unnatural that 
s, when there is a mother ! Lucy never speaks before her 
nother, and dare not move or stir without an approving 
look ; Horace, though a man, and his own master, cannot 
venture to accept an invitation or ring the bell, without 
the same permission ; and the rest are chilled into statues. 
The house is like a deserted place; one never hears a 
sound above a whisper ; I always feel a damp creep over 
roe as I enter, especially when I remember that half a 
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doxen unfortunate diOdxen are immmed within its silent 
waDs.- 

" Harry, for instance," said Mr. Davenport, drily. 

" Harry is a merry Ugfat-bearted boy,** said Lonisa, 
laogfaing ; '' stone walls cannot chill his qnrit at present.** 

''Well, beware, Looisa; the oatside of things are 
often deceptive," observed Mr. Davenport ; '' we see as 
iniperfecdy in one day, family, as individual, feelings and 
principles. All depends on character and habits; and 
these may at once npset your present theories and no- 
tions.*' 

" But yon cannot deny that Mrs. Grove is a frightful 
disciplinarian,** said Louisa; *'in the school, in the 
parish, in her own home, it is all the same; nothing is 
done in the house without beUs ; and her own punctuality 
and regularity, is quite appalling to hear of; now I do 
not dislike disdpline and order, but I do not like to make 
idols of them, and sacrifice to them all the social rirtues." 

'' You have managed to see a good deal, Louisa> in 
your formal visits," said her husband, smiling. 

*' Well, I have," replied Louisa ; '* I have obserred, 
and there have been abundant opportunities; for Mrs. 
Grove does not relax her government in compHment to 
the presence of a stranger : all goes on the same. I really 
quite pity that poor girl, Janet, who is timid naturally. 
She seems quite bowed to the earth by her mother's 
looks.'* 

" Once more, Louisa, I say, beware !" repeated Mr. 
Davenport ; '' it is a bold thing for a stranger to attempt 
to decipher family ways in a morning call." 

After a little pause, Louisa continued, ''But surely, 
Henry, you do not mean to take upon yourself to deny 
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that Mrs. Grove's manners are cool and unprepossessing, 
and that her character has an independence about it by no 
means feminine, to say the least of it." 

'' I should not have expected a complaint of indepen- 
dence of character from Louisa,*' said Mr. Davenport. 

" That is a cowardly mode of parrying my question," 
cried Louisa, colouring and laughing ; '^ I mean, how- 
ever, a want of sweetness— of loveableness. Now, as a 
test : which had you rather be left alone with, Mrs. Bolton, 
or Mrs. Grove ?" 

Mr. Davenport laughed. " Without considering either 
positively dangerous," said he, '^ I should say Mrs. 
Grove." 

'* Oh, Henry, impossible !" exclaimed Louisa, " it must 
be prejudice — indeed it must. I will try you again, — 
Mr. or Mrs. Grove V 

" That is not fair ; you know Grove has always been 
my particular friend ; I am likely to prefer him." 

" I am satisfied with that admission," exclaimed Lou- 
isa, with an action of triumph, " it proves you see a differ- 
ence, and that if you were a woman, you would see Mrs. 
Grove as I do. J cannot endure such precise goodness — 
such hopeless perfection." 

" Perfection with your list of defects at its heels, is 
surely somewhat doubtful !" 

" Oh, Henry, you know well enough what I mean !" 
cried Louisa ; " Mrs. Grove always does and says exactly 
what is right and proper — not a word, not a tone, not a 
smile, out of place — not an action out of taste ; and even 
tliough I do not agree with her opinions, J see she has a 
view, and plausible foundations for it. She is a strong- 
minded, sensible woman, and perfectly invulnerable in all 

M 
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her duties. She has already disciplined the school into an 
admirable stillness and order^ and is doing the same with 
the village. She has educated her daughters, and in part 
her sons, and her household is a model. Though she is so 
exclusive, nobody can complain of her conduct, or point to 
a fault ; people can only praise, and feel as I do, that per- 
fection is unlovely.** 

'^ That is a sentiment unworthy of you, Louisa,*' said 
her hushand ; '^ I do not like perfection, or Mrs. Grove to 
be so treated." 

" Well, then, Henry," cried Louisa, appealing, " only 
just say that Mrs. Grove is not perfection !" 

" Did I ever say that she was ?" asked her husband^ 
drily. 

Louisa was thrown back for a moment ; then replied, 
" But really I thought you believed she had no faults. I 
thought you admired her so very much, and set her up as 
a model." 

" Did I ever talk much of Mrs. Grove ?" 

*' No, certainly not," replied Louisa, " but I fancied so, 
and every body says so." 

" Every body !" echoed Mr. Davenport, drily. 

After a pause, Louisa observed, " I have only been 
afraid you should be unjust, Henry." 

" And I am afraid you should be unjust, Louisa." 

*'You are an intolerable old soul, Henry," cried his 
wife, with a sweet spite, " every bit as disagreeable as any 
Mrs. Grove can be, and a great deal worse, because you 
are a man, and add the odiousness of logic to a cool calcu- 
lating temperament ! I wish you were your sister ; you 
would be an agreeable companion then." 

*' You will be pleased to hear, then," replied Mr. Da- 
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venport^ smiling^ '' that Clara is waiting for nothing hut 
an invitation from you, to come down to Branstone/' 

'^ How siUy of her !" cried Louisa, <' as if that were 
necessary. What a pity she did not come down with 
you !" 

Mr. Davenport here explained his sister's plan, which 
was to pay them a visit of a week or two, with her eldest 
little boy, Mr. Davenport*s godchild, during an absence of 
her husband on business. 

Louisa was delighted with the scheme. " That is just 
what I like !*' cried she, " husbands i^re troublesome in- 
cumbrances ; I have half a wish to send you to help Mr. 
Bligh in his trustee-business, Henry. Next to the mis- 
fortune of having one's best friend a man, is having one's 
friend married. That is Clara's only fault ! Alice is the 
most comfortable person to think of 1 know ; she is nei- 
ther of the disagreeables." 

'^Yet, you see, Alice is not the more at your com- 
mand." 

''I know that too well!" sighed Louisa; ''that poor 
grandmother of her's has always stood in the way of my 
wishes for her ; and now I am afraid she will leave Alice 
all her property." 

" There is not much fear of that, I should imagine," 
said Mr. Davenport, smiling; ''my sister tells me that 
old Phcebe is in the pay of the family, and that she is 
bound to watch both her mistress and Miss Sidney, and to 
give immediate notice, if a lawyer is introduced into the 
house 1" 

" Poor Alice !" cried Louisa, laughing ; " I suppose she 
would be more alarmed than even Phoebe, at the sight of 
a lawyer. She knows the feeling among her uncles and 
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cousins. What a set they are ! not one of them will come 
down now to see^ much less to nurse their grandmother^ 
because they know the will is safe enough^ under lock and 
key^ in London. And yet^ do you know^ Alice is such a 
creature^ that though she is aware of all this, and things a 
thousand times worse, she speaks of them as if they were 
good sort of people, to be treated with respect." 

'^ You know they are her relations." 

'^I mean she resHly feels a sort of respect for them, 
which provokes me,*' continued Louisa. 

''Well, my dear Louisa," said her husband, ''some 
day you shall be Queen of Utopia, and have ministers and 
subjects to your mind. The poor shall be the rich, and 
the rich the poor. There shall be no unlovely perfection ; 
and, as the first approach to this consummation, all the 
men shall be exterminated.** 

"Certainly, all hopeless, heartless, and satirical men," 
cried Louisa, with an arch smile, as she put an end to 
the discourse, by seating herself at the piano. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Louisa still persevered in her weekly singing lesson with 
Helen Bolton. With many^ long before this^ it would 
have been discontinued; but Louisa's hope or perseve- 
rance had hitherto prevailed. These Tuesday meetings 
had served to begin> and keep up, a constant intercourse 
with the Boltons. Louisa had always wished these lessons 
to take place at her own house, but the Boltons over- 
ruled her desire, and Louisa agreed it should be according 
to their plan, till a certain note in her own new piano, 
which was the avowed cause of Helen's reluctance to take 
her lesson at Branstone, should be reduced to order. 

Louisa was always exact to her appointment, but the 
Boltons were not as observant of theirs. Sometimes 
Helen was out, and was expected home in a few minutes; 
and after waiting a long time, Louisa was obliged to leave. 
Sometimes the room was full of callers, for it seemed 
never to strike any body to admit visitors into another 
room. Sometimes Helen would be in such a lively chat- 
tering frame, that no entreaties could retain her by the 
side of her teacher, much more induct her to form her 
voice to a musical sound. Thus, lesson after lesson was 
lost, and very little progress gained, though Louisa gene- 
rally consented, on the urgent entreaties of the party, to 
supply the lost lesson some other day. It was on one of 
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these appointed Tuesdays^ that the following scene took 
place. 

Louisa had been in the room about a quarter of an 
hour ; she had an engagement to walk with her husband, 
and was rather desirous of losing no time. The incessant 
and causeless obstacles that prevented the business upon 
which Louisa had come, were sufficient to try, and suffi- 
cient to move, any but a temper as sweet as Louisa's: 
probably Louisa herself would not have borne the trial 
with equal equanimity, at an earlier period of her career. 
Helen, at length, seemed tamed, and was submitting to 
being led by her unwearied preceptress to her station by 
the piano, when she caught sight of some figures, passing 
the low fence in front of the drawing-room windows. 
" Oh !" cried she, clapping her hands, '* there they are, I 
believe ! Oh, that abominable wall ! how I detest it ! I 
hate it more and more every day. Mamma, I wish you 
would pull it down at once. Louisa, don't you hate walls 
round a house ? Oh, yes, I remember, I know you do ! 
I have heard you quarrelled with an old dowager some- 
where for saying you did. Well, I am sure it was a very 
honourable cause of warfare: what is more tantalizing 
than to be, as now, cut off from the sight of one's com- 
pany ; I never know whether to stay or to go, for except 
one happens to be looking, what with the shrubs, and 
what with new bonnets and dresses, it is ten to one, if 
one catches glimpse enough to be of any use, of one's 
visitors. I am sure I can only guess, now, that it is the 
Framptons." 

''Well, it was," said Emma, "for I saw the toss of 
Esther's head." 

" What makes you so eager about the Framptons, to- 
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day ?" asked Margaret ; '' generally, you set up for indif- 
ference when Frederick is of the party." 

''But now comes my triumph/' cried Helen; ''I was 
determined he should come in just now, and I have 
managed it !'* So saying, she flew out of the room, to se« 
cure her object. 

" Oh, Louisa !" cried Eliza, '' I am so glad ! you will, 
at last, see Mr. Frederick Frampton we ha?e talked so 
often of. Now you will see what a fine young man he is ; 
isn't he, Margaret ?'* 

''Yes; a very fine handsome young man, certainly; 
and what is more, with very elegant manners,** replied her 
sister. 

"Oh, yes, very elegant manners,*' continued Eliza, 
"and so clever and witty; I am sure I am afraid to 
speak before him, he takes one up so ; but Helen doesn't 
care for him a bit; I*m sure you'll admire him prodi- 
giously, Louisa. Won't she, Margaret ?" 

" People difier so as to beauty," said Margaret, " but at 
any rate you will think him highly educated and witty ; 
he is so well read ; he is quite a black swan in our parts, 
where, you know, we seldom meet with any thing like 
intellect or cultivation." 

" He is quite the gentleman, certainly," said Mrs. Bol- 
ton ; " I only wish Laurry could catch a little of his po- 
liteness and fashionable air." 

"He has been so much among people of rank," ob- 
served Eliza, with some awe, and in tones rather lower 
than usual, since Helen's voice, and approaching laughter, 
warned them of the vicinity of the subject of their re- 
marks. 

At the same moment, Helen threw the door wide open. 
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and the party entered. Mr. Frampton started back at 
the sight of a stranger^ well aware who it was. Helen 
burst oat laughing^ while £sther pulled her back, with re- 
proachful exclamations. At the same time^ Margaret was 
reciting^ audibly to Louisa, the line : — 

^ See, the conquering hero comes." 

Mr. Frampton drew himself up, with an air of dignity^ 
and awaited in silence a cessation of the merriment. 

'^ I was determined you should meet,** cried Helen, still 
laughing; then stepping forwards, in an off-hand flou- 
rishing manner, she introduced Mrs. Davenport to Mr. 
Frederick Frampton. Louisa was quite unconscious of 
the meaning of what was passing; indeed, she did not 
seek for any especial meaning ; but considered it a part of 
the manners of her new friends, and she began to think 
she had never seen these manners exhibited in a less at- 
tractive form ; she was even going farther, and was on the 
point of considering the propriety of viewing the present 
scene as an illustration of a remark of her husband's, on a 
former occasion, upon intimacy and familiarity. 

" Now, Louisa," continued Helen, '* behold, gaze, and 
ruminate ! do you remember ever having seen this gentle- 
man before ?" 

Louisa replied simply in the negative, adding an en- 
quiry of Mr. Frampton, as to when or where they had met. 

'' Look !" pursued Helen, '* the like is not often seen ; 
once viewed, never to be forgotten.*' 

" I fear I must plead guilty as to memory," said Lou- 
isa, " but I might remember circumstances, if Mr. Framp- 
ton would be so kind as to help me." 

Mr. Frampton^ however^ showed himself proof, practi- 
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cally^Uo sweet tones and looks^ as in theory he professed to 
be ; he still looked a dignified silence. 

Helen proceeded ; " Help you^ Louisa ! fie^ for shame ! 
what ! want help to remember a thing like this ! you 
might as well ask help to remember a sun that should 
shine forth at midnight ; fie^ for shame ! what shall we do 
withher, Mr. Fred?" 

The gentleman turned on his heel^ and in a highly 
piqued tone> exclaimed^ for all who chose to hear^ " I can 
only say, I am very sorry for Mrs. Davenport." 

Had Louisa been Miss Robinson, perhaps she would 
have thought herself called upon for nothing but tacit 
amusement ; but being, as she was, Mrs. Davenport, there 
seemed a degree of politeness incumbent on her, from 
which, in the other case, she might have felt absolved. 
This, perhaps, was one of the instances of which she so 
often deplored the annoyance, in her character as a mar- 
ried woman. 

Esther interposed, saying to Louisa, "Fred has such 
acute feelings! he is so soon wounded; but I am sure 
you are too polite to hurt him purposely ; he is not used 
to be slighted and forgotten. You know he is so sought 
after and admired in our neighbourhood, and, indeed, 
wherever he goes ! Do not be distressed," continued she, 
considerately, "he will come to presently. Fred is not 
unforgiving, he is only hasty, and very sensitive." 

So saying. Miss Frampton stepped across to her brother, 
and following him as he was pacing about as freely as the 
circumscribed space of a bay window would allow, she 
arrested his movements by seizing his arm, and whispered 
something into his ear which seemed to be endued with a 
consolatory power ; for in a short space, the irritation sub- 
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sided^ and with a pacified air, he advanced towards the 
group in the middle of the room. 

Loaisa was meanwhile applying to Margaret, as the 
steadiest of the party, for an explanation of the scene; 
and finding Margaret threw no light on this extraordi- 
nary manifestation of feeling, she husied herself in re- 
calling all the strangers whom, hy name known or un- 
known, she had seen or spoken to at Brinksworth and 
its neighbourhood. While thus engaged, she turned her 
eyes upon the angered gentleman, and, smiling to herself, 
she thought, " why he is as absurd as the hero of the red 
coat at the Hunt Ball at Ashley, and has much the same 
air; all absurd people are alike." But the next remem- 
brance was, that Ashley was the metropolis of Brinks- 
worth; and the thought flashed across her mind, could 
the individuals not only be alike, but the same? The 
more she thought it, the more probable it seemed; yet 
she doubted, whether to allude to the circumstance: if 
her idea were correct, it might be taken as no compliment, 
and if not, it might be an additional ofience. She, there^ 
fore, waited to see the turn matters would take, and re- 
joiced in her wisdom, when Mr. Frampton, with a polite 
air and action, stepped forward and said, " I have a thou- 
sand apologies to make you, Mrs. Davenport, for an error 
I have fallen into. I have never had the happiness of 
meeting you before, but have mistaken you^ as Miss Rob- 
inson, for another young lady, who was staying at Brinks- 
worth about the same time.*' 

Louisa could not now repeat her protest of ignorance of 
the individual ; the more he spoke, the more she fancied 
she had heard and seen him before ; the situation of the 
parties seemed reversed, but she feared being explicit, lest 
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she shoald raise another storm. She smiled her forgive- 
ness^ and simply replied^ ** And now^ I could say 1 fan- 
cied I had seen you once before." 

Oh, very likely," returned Mr. Frampton, carelessly ; 

more than once, I should anticipate. I am one of those 
Will of the Wisps that are here, there, and every 
where." 

" One of those gentry with cap and bells in a neigh- 
bourhood," continued Helen, ''whom, not to know, ar- 
gues yourself unknown." 

" The lady Firefly cannot long keep silence," observed 
Mr. Frampton ; " flames must burst, or find a vent, or 
she would perish self-consumed." 

"Pray, good folks," said Helen, "compliment Mr. 
Frederick Frampton, on the knowledge he displays of 
entomology ; — the nature of fire-flies and glow-worms, in 
particular." 

" I leave the worms to Miss Helen," cried Mr. Framp- 
ton ; " I think I have proved myself better instructed in 
the nature of flies — «;a^er-flies, at any rate, — whatever 
may be thought about ^re-flies. Ha, ha ! Mrs. Daven- 
port, this alludes to a circumstance you may have heard 
of, though it happened before you came among us ;" 
and Mr. Frampton laughed heartily at his wit and his 
triumph. 

"A truce to all this nonsense," cried Esther; "you 
would not trifle in this way, if you knew the news I came 
to bring." 

News !" exclaimed Helen, glancing at Mr. Frampton, 

I thought you came at my bidding." 
No gentleman can resist a fair lady's bidding, and no 
lady, spreading bridal news," observed Mr. Frampton ; 
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and perceiving the sensation his intimation had inade^ 
continued^ '* Yes, ladies^ bridal news^ news of a marriage 
among your friends. Wh^t lady does not love to tell and 
to hear such good luck ? I heartily wish the same to you — 
every one of you young ladies^ before this day year ! ha ! 
ha ! Mrs. Davenport is out of the pale of my good 
wishes ; she is well provided for ; took care of herself be- 
fore I had the happiness or the opportunity of offering 
them to her. Too bad! — ^very unfair! for such young 
ladies to help themselves before their elders ! — very unpo- 
Ute, ha ! ha 1" 

Louisa perceived that there was no chance of her sing- 
ing lesson^ and felt a sudden conviction spring up that the 
moment of her appointment with her husband had ar- 
rived. Her attempt at taking leave passed however with- 
out notice in the excitement around^ and on looking at her 
watch and perceiving she had half an hour to spare^ she 
resolved to put aside impatient feelings and remain a quiet 
spectator of the scene before her. 

Helen meanwhile was rallying Mr. Frampton on his a&* 
sertion that ladies took such especial delight in bridal 
news, when himself had now been the first to report this. 

" Yes, Fred," cried his sister, " it is too bad ! you took 
the words out of my mouth. Now, get you gone," added 
she, thrusting her brother, in play, out of the circle, " and 
do not interfere with us ladies." 

Mr. Frampton, as a sign of obedience, threw his hand- 
kerchief as a veil over his face, and stood where he had 
been placed. 

Esther continued, "Well, it's Lizzy, cousin Lizzy, 
going to be married. Now, are not you all surprised ?*' 

"Lizzy! indeed!" cried Emma, "well, I am sur- 
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prised^ — very much surprised. I thought she would never 
marry." 

" Nonsense and stuffy Emma !** cried Margaret^ ^' and 
pray, why not ? A silly girl, poring all day over poetry 
and novels, is just the person to marry the first man that 
comes." 

^'Oh, you know, Lizzy made such a fuss ahout that 
affair with young Knowles,'* said Helen, ^'that Emma 
now chooses to he surprised that Lizzy does not wear the 
wiUow !" 

'^ Why, it was nothing in the world hut a common flir- 
tation," observed Eliza. 

'' To be sure," added Margaret, " and I dare say Lizzy 
has had a dozen since. Sentimental young ladies al- 
ways do." 

" I am sure unsentimental young ladies always do !*' 
exclaimed Emma, quickly. 

" Well, then, all do," said Helen, " and that settles the 
matter very shortly. I am sure I don't see why ladies are 
to wear the willow for any man ; — men are non^ so good, 
any of them." 

'^ I protest and declare,** cried Mr. Frampton, with a 
vehement action withdrawing his veil, " I protest and de- 
clare that if I knew of any lady who would wear the wil- 
low for me, I would marry her this moment." 

" That is something like putting salt on the bird's tail, 
Mr. Fred," observed Helen. 

"1 would fall desperately in love with her this very 
instant," continued Mr. Frampton ; "I would follow her 
to the world's end. Be she black or white, fair or foul, 
rich or poor, I am hers. I kneel for her favour ;" and he 
suited his action to his word, kneeling with a devoted wave 
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of the hand^ Tvhich seemed to offer his allegiance to any 
lady on earthy present or absent ; though a cool observer 
might have fancied his devotion was not entirely general. 

"Nonsense, Mr. Fred!" cried Helen, "you spoil all 
with your rhodomontade. Now, Esther, pray go on about 
Lizzy." 

" We laughed at her so much before," said Esther, 
" that she became very dose. Besides, you know, one 
letter was lost, — the second she wrote. But you may 
remember in her first, written very hastily a few weeks 
after she left, she spoke of a very delightful young man." 

" Yes, she called him Alphonso," said Eliza, " but that 
was not his real name." 

"Well, I always thought something would come of 
that," observed Margaret. 

*' But he was engaged !" exclaimed Emma. 

" Well, I suppose his engagement has gone off," ob- 
served Helen. 

" You have guessed all exactly !" cried Esther, " and 
you may fancy poor Lizzy's raptures. Is it not fortunate ? 
Quite a romantic history ! And now, shall I read you 
Lizzy's account ?" 

The offer was received with joy, and after Esther's 
warmly assuring her auditors that they would find it 
most interesting, she read as follows : — 

My dear Esther, 

Perhaps you will have heard from home, the 
hare fact, that I am going to be married ; but I mean to 
tell you all the vicissitudes of the affair, and therefore I 
write a separate letter for you and those 1 love. Yes, in- 
deed ! I have at last found the man of my heart ! but oh ! 
what have I not gone through, before I could call him 
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mine ! You may remember my mentioDing Alphonso, (I 
did not dare give his real name;) well^ it was this Alphonso 
on whom my fate hung^ from the first moment of our 
meeting. Guess^ then, what were my feelings when I 
found he was engaged ! I discovered this fatal fact by 
chance, — ^he never told me so ; but it accounted to me for 
many pieces of manner and conduct, which, else, were un- 
accountable ; for it was soon very plain to me, that I was 
all the world to him : he was always at my side, — always 
telling me of my Ukeness to a dear friend of his. I 
guessed who this friend was; and what is a greater sign of 
a change of affection, than to be likened to the object of a 
man's love ? This thought made me very wretched, for I 
thought what a faithless lover he must be, whom I had 
believed the image of perfection ! every body perceived 
his devotion to me, which was, indeed, evident and open, 
for he is the most frank and generous of his sex. At 
length, we had arrived at our destination, and he and I 
must part. We did part ; and imagine my distress ! I 
heard nothing of him for two months ; when, one day, 
he was shown into the room. His business happened to 
settle him near us for a time, and he made my brother's 
house his home : he was here always, and his attentions 
were too pointed not to be seen. My brother, at length, 
spoke to him, and now came out the whole miserable his- 
tory ; — he was engaged, as I had fancied. Robert was 
very angry, and high words ensued. I was near; and 
wrought up into an irresistible impulse, I rushed in, and 
threw myself between my brother and my lover. By this 
means I prevented fatal consequences, and my secret 
being discovered by my agitation, he confided to me, that 
feeling the weight of the chain that bound him to one so 
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far distant, he had written to obtain a release. I plainly 
saw he loved me, and roe alone. But we had to wait ! 
imagine the torture of suspense that tore our hearts during 
this interval. At length, the letter arrived; and now 
fancy the re-action of our feelings, — our joy, — our ecstacy. 
She not only freely gave him up for the space he had 
mentioned, but gave him up freely for ever, " Be not 
alarmed," said she — (I forget the very words) — '* be not 
alarmed ; I release you for ever. No considerations shall 
ever induce me to think of you but as of one whose love is 
given to another !" This was just what I wanted, — so 
distinct there could be no mistake, and so cx)ld there could 
be no regret. Oh, what a heart she must have, to give up 
such a man as he without a struggle ! But this relieved 
me of any scruples, and I accepted him without a draw- 
back. By the time you receive this, I shall be a bride ; 
80 drink my health, and think of roe as your happy friend 
under a new name. 

*' I dare say she will not be married after all," said 
Helen, as Esther paused. 

"Well, I hope she will— poor little Liz," continued 
Eliza ; " she deserves it, after so many troubles." 

" Deserves it, Eliza !" cried Emma, " I think he seems 
no such great catch. I would not have a man with half a 
heart." 

'' Oh, but he had a heart and a half, at least, after his 
first love had restored him his," cried Helen, laughing ; 
'' all was right again then." 

" I agree with Miss Emma," said Mr. Frampton ; " I 
despise a man who can jilt a poor girl. He must be an 
unworthy dog." 
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" It is very wrongs in my opinion^*' said Mrs. Bolton^ 
for young people to enter into long engagements.*' 
Yes, to be sure," said Helen; "why did they not 
marry at once ? She must have been silly, to expect him 
to be constant to her for so long, and without meeting too. 
She must have set herself at a high price." 

" She valued his constancy and worth at a far higher 
price than they deserved," said Iiouisa, at length; "I 
wonder you can any of you say a word for such a man." 

" Well, it is true he was a very faithless lover," said 
Margaret ; '' but I hope he will make a better husband ; 
a man does not make the worse husband, you know, for 
being a bit of a flirt !" 

*' How can you say so !" exclaimed Louisa, indignantly. 

"Because I see it is the case," returned Margaret, 
laughing ; " I see young men flirt, coquet, and jilt ; yet, 
after all, they turn into very good husbands, when once 
they are married." 

They may make easy kind husbands," said Louisa, 

but I never can believe they turn into good men, with- 
out the same sort of change, that it takes to make a hard- 
ened thief an honest man ; and that is a change that very 
rarely happens." 

" No, no," said Helen, " that is very different ; theft is 
a crime, and deserves hanging ; we do not hang a man for 
changing his mind." 

" But some men are hung for changing their mind,** 
replied Louisa, " and all the world agrees in the justice of 
their sentence." 

" When may that be ?** asked Helen. 
Traitors only change their minds,** returned Louisa. 
Ha, ha ! well done Mrs. Davenport !" cried Mr. Framp- 
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ton ; " that does you credit ; disloyalty to a lady deserves 
hanging ! and so it does. My lady Firefly thinks so no 
less, only she chooses to speak in defiance of her humble 
servant" 

*' I hope my words and my feelings are my own, inde- 
pendent of any servant^ however hnmble,** said Helen. 

"Well, my dear," observed Mrs. Bolton to Louisa, 
" you are always right and clear-sighted, but it does not 
do to be too severe upon one's friends ; at that rate, we 
shall condemn the whole worid; for poor Lizzy's sake^ 
you must not be over rigid." 

" If this young lady is content to be satisfied with such 
a man,'* replied Louisa, " I cannot well wrong her." 

'^Oh, I do not Uiink poor little Lizzy has behaved ill in 
any way! what could she do?" said Eliza; "she never 
told him she liked him, and she waited quite patiently till 
the answer came; besides, it seems he wrote before she 
knew any thing about it.'* 

" From her own account," returned Louisa, " it seems 
to me that they both acted without either feeling or prin- 
ciple ; and what has been betrayed here, you may be sure, 
will be farther developed in their future life.'* 

"My dear," said Mrs. Bolton, smiling^ "you are a 
sweet youthful enthusiast. I always love your warmth ; 
but, alas! we cannot go through the world with these 
fresh feelings ! Experience and years make more ravage 
on the heart than the person." 

"No, indeed!*' cried Louisa, warmly, "indeed I can- 
not give up my point, though these are friends of yours; 
I see plainly, they have both been behaving in an unprin- 
cipled ungenerous manner, and the only happy person in 
the affidr, is the lady who has been so slighted and forgot- 
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ten. We ought not td forget her^ — h^ daiins and h^ 
feelings." 

^'Ofa^ certainly not; J do not foi^et her/* said Marga- 
ret ; '' I am very sorry for her^ — at leasts I should have 
been if she had been my friend ; but I dare say .she has 
forgotten it all by this time^ and perhaps is manied her* 
self." 

'' Supposing that possible/' replied Louisa, " I do not 
see that it alters the question." 

'^Certainly not," said Mr. Frampton ; '^you would not 
have a lady wear the willow for a fellow like that No, 
no, that would be too bad. However the long and the 
short of the matter, is something more than romance, ac- 
cording to the elder lady's view of the affair. My aunt's 
account is, diat the gentleman could not a£^d to marry 
his first love, and could his second ; so it does not require 
a conjuror to tell Uie tale." 

'' What can you mean, Fred ?" cried his sister ; 
" Lizzy, with a tribe of brothers aud sisters at home, and 
no money among them, was no prize." 

" Very true," said her brother, laughing, *' Lizzy was 
no prize in England; but Lizzy's temper, alone with a 
brother in India, was a fortune. I fancy Bob would be 
heartily glad to be quit of his sister before l^e end of the 
voyage ; and Bob, I anticipate, is Na^Bob .enough to have 
many pretty bits of {promotion for his pets ; and this young 
fellow baving got himself into a scrape, had Uie alternative 
of becoming one of these pets, or standing Ins chance with 
a bullet." 

'' Stuff!" cried Margaret, '' as if Bob Long would fight 
a duel ! India does not work such changes as that." 

" Not he !" said Mr. Frampton, '' but the threat looked 
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well> and was creditable to both parties^ and it was the 
thing to act upon it as real.** 

Louisa meanwhile was exclaiming^ '' India ! I did not 
know all this took place in India! — ^Alfred Jenappe of 
coarse !" " And this is the end/' thought she — ^for no one 
attended to her first exclamation of surprise^ — " this is the 
end of poor dear Alice's love ! Oh, to hear her and her 
feeUngs canvassed in such a way, by such people !" 

Tears of indignation sprung into her eyes, while every 
additional word seemed a fresh wound. Meanwhile she 
stood a passive listener, as the rest, in their usual merry 
strain, continued their remarks. 

'' She was evidently cold and indifferent," observed 
Helen; 'Mt is plain she did not understand 'how to 
manage him f if she had humoured him a little, and given 
him his head, he would have soon come round again. At 
least she might have tried what management would do." 

'' It was wrong, of course," said Margaret, " for him to 
break his faith ; but after all it is nonsense to expect peo- 
ple to live upon nothing." 

" Why, if he had waited his five years, and returned,** 
added Esther, " there would have been nothing but his 
salary for them, and that would have been poor enough." 

'* A man must look to the main chance sooner or later^** 
said Mr. Frampton, " and the sooner he does it the better. 
It seems to me that this fellow is but a loose sort of hand, 
and has been looking one way and rowing another.** 

" How do you know that ?'* said Helen ; " how do yoa 
know' that he was not mistaken in the first lady's expecta- 
tions ?" 

''Well, that makes the better for his sense, and the 
worse for his heart,*' replied Mr. Frampton ; '' I leave 
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you ladies to settle that. For my part^ I set love at a very 
high Ysbie, hut my notions are too romantic for the world 
in general.*' 

" Highly romantic l" exclaimed Helen ; " the sooner 
we look to the main chance the better ! Nothing can he 
more nohle in sentiment or expression." 

'' I spoke of this Jenappe/' said Mr. Frampton^ care- 
lessly, *^ a good-for-nothing worthless dog !" 

** You may talk for ever/' said Margaret, " hut the fact 
will remain the same. Romance and prudence are as op- 
posite as the two poles, and can never he united. People 
must make their choice, and marry more or less for either 
love or money. If they marry for love, they must get 
money afterwards j and if they marry for money, they 
must try as hard as they can to scrape up all the love they 
can afterwards. So that the result, as far as the world 
sees, is equality." 

'^ Oh, yes," cried Helen, ** all is the same in the end. 
In a couple of years, love is always gone ; so those are 
best off who have something suhstantial, like money, to 
stay behind." 

** I cannot agree with a word you have all been saying 
for the last quarter of an hour," said Louisa, at length ; 
'* I fully believe that the two qualities you would disjoin, 
can as well be united, as they ought to be in every case." 

'^ What ! prudence and love !'* cried Helen, laughing 
ironically ; '^ this is a new doctrine." 

*' Quite impossible,*' added Emma ; *' when prudence 
looks in, love flies out at the window. Every poet will 
teU you that." 

Every poet is not always right,'* said Louisa. 
Then every philosopher will," continued Margaret. 
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" And erery-day experience," added Hden. 

'' We must take care to adapt our words4Uid select oar 
examples justly," observed Loaisa ; ^^ I do not call a miser 
prudent, nor a spendthrift liberal." 

'' Well, I could give you a hundred examples that 
would satisfy you," said Helen: *Mhere is my brother 
Stephen and his wife, — theirs was a regular mad love 
match ; and I should like to know what prudence there 
has been in that from beginning to end. Then, Elizabeth's 
was a sensible prudent affiur, and what love was there 
there ? — ^not one grain* She was tired of home, and satis- 
fied with what he could offer ; and he was glad of another 
wife to look after his children and maids.'* 

''And of the two, I think Elizabeth's the happiest 
match," observed Margaret. 

I cannot speak of those I do not know," said Louisa, 

but I think we may all agree upon one match, and 
might canvass that, as uniting the two contrary qualities — 
Mr. and Mrs. Grove." 

There was a little pause. Louisa felt satisfied that her 
instance was unexceptionable. 

It certainly was a love match," said Mrs. Bolton. 
But I do not call it prudent," said Helen; ''the 
family looked cold on it, and have always been helping 
them, we know. Though Mrs. Grove is prudent now for 
her family, she was but like the rest of the world in her 
youth." 

" Sometimes, Helen, you say that the Groves are, and 
always have been, rich," observed Emma ; " rich enough 
to take care of themselves if they pleased. If so, how 
was the match imprudent ?*' 

" I am amused at Emma setting up for prudence," said 
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Helen, laughing; ''Emma, who thinks all matches but 
Gretna Green ones mere common-places !" 

*' I think, ^however, yoa cannot reject my example/' 
pursued Louisa ; " I have given you an instance of a pru- 
dent love match." 

" Oh, nobody doubts Mrs. Grove's prudence now,** said 
Helen, laughing, " and I am not old enough to vouch for 
or against it in her youth. I only know I think her mon- 
strous disagreeable, and wonder how there could have 
been any love on one side of the question, at any rate. I 
suppose they divided the qualities — she had all the pru- 
dence, and he had all the love." 

" Mrs. Pavenport preaches more by example than pre- 
cept,'* observed Mr. Frampton, with a somewhat satirical 
tone ; " no one can question the prudence of her choice." 

" There, Louisa ! that is what you deserve !" cried 
Helen, with a laugh, which was echoed by her two sisters 
and Mr. Frampton. 

'* I think we have you there, Mrs. Davenport !" said he. 

^^Yes," continued Helen, '^Louisa, you must range 
yourself on Elizabeth's side of the examples." 

Louisa meanwhile, with mantling colour, was burning 
with displeasure and indignation. ^' This," thought she, 
**ia indeed the familiarity without intimacy, the frank- 
ness without truth, that Henry predicted ! Oh, that I 
should ever be in a company to hear him thus treated !— 
thus alluded to! I neither can nor will say a word. 
Defend my choice I — explain ! No, never, before such 
an audience! Yet who is to blame but myself? The 
shame I now feel is a part of myself, — a part of my own 
nature and character ; when shall I get free of it ?"— And 
here her thoughts turned to Alice and the many maxims 
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of wisdom that from time to time had fallen from her, 
suited to the present occasion. 

The party meanwhile perceiving Louisa's silence and em- 
harrassment, were more disposed to enjoy it, than to ac- 
count for it ; and none less than Mr. Frampton, who was 
inclined to prolong the scene, till his sister, always the peace- 
maker of the party, ohserved with kindly intentions, '* But 
it does not follow that because Mr. Davenport was rich, 
that Mrs. Davenport did not love him. That would be 
very unfair ;— else a rich man can never be loved." 

This raised another laugh. 

" Well, done, Essie ! ha, ha !** exclaimed Mr. Framp- 
ton, '* but, with your leave, we will leave rich men to take 
their chance for that." 

While Louisa continued firm to her resolution of si- 
lence, she could not but call to mind her own former sen- 
timents, once even expressed to Alice, on the same sub- 
ject. She could not deny that in word they sounded very 
like those now propounded, but in actual meaning she 
found a difference. 

During this space, Louisa had overcome the first excite- 
ment of her feeling, and in the first pause that occurred 
she reverted to a past subject. With a very quiet air, she 
spoke of the Indian news they had just been discussing, 
and added that she was acquainted with some of the 
parties. 

There was a little — a very little — change in Louisa's 
manner and tone ; — that sort of change which is felt, rather 
than seen, and felt in proportion to a consciousness of a 
cause for it. Most of the party knew they had been rude, 
though, had the scene been talked over, perhaps each 
would have differed as to the actual point of offence, and 
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all would have pronounced the fault on the side where of- 
fence was taken; that given being scarcely recognized. 
The feelingj however^ as far as it went^ in the present in- 
stance caused a damp^ till Helen cried^ " How strange^ 
and how fortunate that you should know this Mr. Je- 
nappe ! Louisa^ do tell us what he is like !" 

" Ohj pray do !*' cried the rest, pressing round ; and 
Eliza added, '' I do so long to know what Lizzy's husband 
is like !" 

" I should think you may guess that, from his con- 
duct/* observed Louisa, in an ambiguous tone, which was 
calculated to do her cause better service than any manifes- 
tation of zeal or displeasure. 

It had the effect of producing a pause. Louisa took ad- 
vantage of it to turn to Mrs. Bolton, in order to take 
leave, saying Mr. Davenport must be waiting for her by 
this time. 

It was the first time that Louisa had so designated her 
husband to the Boltons, since their early intimacy ; per- 
haps, at the moment her words passed her lips, she was 
not aware of the change ; her feelings were in a transition 
state, from friendship to something lower; how much 
lower, she could not tell, and they took this form of re- 
ducing themselves to words. 

'^Oh, my dear, must you go.^" said Mrs. Bolton, 
kindly ; '' I am afraid my girls have vexed you, by talk- 
ing too freely. If they had known you had a friend inte- 
rested in the affair, they would have looked upon it quite 
differently." 

The young ladies warmly assured Louisa of their con- 
currence in their mother's assertion, and Margaret, as she 
hdd out her hand, said, '^ Come, Louisa, we must forget 
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and forgive ; we can never keep our friends^ if we visit 
severely such accidents as these. We must each feel for 
our own friends^ and make the hest we can of their pecca- 
dilloes ; we must forget and forgive.'* 

Louisa was never so much embarrassed in her life ; she 
felt there was truth and sense in Margaret's view^ and her 
warm and frank nature was such as to he much touched 
by the treatment she now met. She knew she was right 
in her judgment, and that they had been wrong in theirs. 
She was displeased^ — not offended, — ^but was too confused 
in mind to make this distinction ; and all she could com- 
prehend at the moment was, that she had felt severely to- 
wards those who were now feeling and acting kindly to- 
wards her. '^ Oh, you mistake !" cried she, hurriedly, in 
reply ; " you mistake ! I have nothing to forgive,— -nothing 
at all, indeed." 

" Oh, yes, but you have," continued Margaret ; *' you 
have to forgive our thinking more of our friend than 
yours." 

" No, indeed," said Louisa, glad to explain ; " that was 
not the point ; I confess I was sorry that you should ex- 
cuse, — ^nay, justify, — a man so wanting in all good princi- 
ple." 

''Ah, my dear, you had the advantage of us/' said 
Mrs. Bolton ; " you knew so much more about him.'* 

'' Indeed, I judged only from Miss Frampton's letter," 
replied Louisa, earnestly ; *'l did not know it was Alfred 
Jenappe till — till — " Louisa knew not how to denote the 
term of her displeasure, and ended, " Till the discussion 
was nearly ended." 

'' Well, if you have nothing to forgive^ you have some- 
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thing to forget: you must forget^ my dear^" returned 
Mrs. Bolton, smiling. 

This was more than Louisa could promise; she was 
startled at the idea of promising it ; certainly, it had never 
entered her head to forget what had been passing. It 
seemed too much as a fulfilment of her husband's predic- 
tions, and of many disputed maxims of Alice% not to be 
registered among the number of her own faults and mis- 
takes. Would it not be wrong, even to try and forget ? 
If she forgot, and went on as before, must she not either 
smother her sense of right and wrong, and become like 
those she now so highy disapproved, or be constantly sub- 
ject to dilemmas such as the present? Yet, after all her 
profession and affection, — ^unsought, as it had been, — was 
she justified to withdraw, on what was, perhaps, after all, 
a very excusable error, on the side of kindness? Then, 
the other view of the case came before her, supported as it 
was, by previous manifestations of want of sound principle 
and pure feelings, and she seemed tongue-tied. 

Meanwhile, her friends continued to urge her, and their 
anxious faces and softened manners added to her distress 
and perplexity. Mrs. Bolton's words touched her the 
most. ''You do not mean to say, my dear," cried this 
lady affectionately, taking Louisa's hand, ''that for this 
little forgetfulness, — this unfortunate little ignorance, — we 
shall lose your love and friendship! Oh, no, my sweet 
Louisa, I will not believe it for a moment; you are not so 
hard-hearted, — so barbarous — to those who, however un- 
worthy of you, love you, with the love of a mother and 
sisters." And Mrs. Bolton fervently kissed the hand she 
held. 

Poor Louisa was quite overcome; gladly would she 
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have burst into tears^ but all along^ the presence of Mr. 
Frampton and his sister^ especially the former^ had re- 
strained her both from the expression and indulgence of 
her feelings. The gentleman stood apart^ in a somewhat 
independent attitude^ gazing on the scene^ with some 
symptoms of sunreying it critically. Louisa wished he 
had withdrawn^ or that her friends had delayed their soli- 
citations till they were alone> and the sense of this had 
kept her cool^ and outwardly unmoved. 

It is unfortunate for a cause, when people mis-time 
matters of this nature. Surely none but the parties imme- 
diately concerned, should be present at such a scene. 

Louisa could have freed herself from her embarrassment 
in a moment, by rallying her playfulness, but she felt this 
would not have been sincere, and would have misrepre- 
sented her feelings, and perhaps her intentions, so, after 
Mrs. Bolton's affectionate action, she said, *^ You are al- 
ways kind — very kind — I never can forget that, and never 
wish to do so." So saying, she slipped away from the 
group, and succeeded in making her final farewells. Mr. 
Frampton stepped forward, offering his escort, but Louisa 
explained she was going but a few doors, to enquire afW 
nurse Kettlethwaite. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Nurse Kettlethwaite had had one of her attacks^ which, 
though called rheamatism, seemed always so much to par- 
take the nature of paralysis, that her kind friends, were 
anxious and watchful at such times. This morning one of 
Mr. Davenport's men had been despatched for the doctor. 
William, the messenger who had gone, was the letter car- 
rier for the whole village, as Mr. Davenport sent into 
Foremouth every day for the Chadleigh bag as well as 
his own. It so happened that nobody was able to go in 
William's stead, so this day the letters were late. This 
circumstance, with some readers, may account for the 
philosophy with which Mr. Davenport bore his wife's 
being a full quarter of an hour beyond her appointment. 
Few men, when themselves punctual, whether from acci- 
dent or habit, take coolly being kept even five minutes by 
their wives, except indeed their wives are of the order of 
irreclaimable procrastinators. Louisa was by no means 
one of these, and therefore was^ with hasty steps, recover- 
ing lost time, and lamenting the disappointment she had 
caused her husband, when she perceived him waiting for 
her at the appointed stile, neither looking at his watch, 
nor exhibiting signs of impatience or gloom : no, not even 
when he first caught sight of her. ** What a good patient 
creature he is," thought she, " always the same— always 
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that happy placid smile ! I am sure I never could have 
guessed that an old bachelor of thirty-six years' standings 
could have fallen into such amiable ways." But these 
thoughts were but for a moment^ for Louisa was full of all 
that had passed. She longed to tell all ; but doubted how 
he would receive the part that related to her own particu-* 
lar concerns. Perhaps he would say^ as he had done be- 
fore^ " Louisa^ I do not interfere with your acquain- 
tances." She hoped not, for she longed to make con- 
fession^ and desired his advice. But she need not think 
of that just now : she had first to tell the news that re- 
lated to Alice, or rather to Alice's feelings ; for any influ- 
ence that news from India could have upon Alice beyond 
this, was, she knew, long passed. 

Mr. Davenport was not half as much surprised as Lou- 
isa had expected him to be ; nay, he went farther, and 
said he thought that Alice would not be more surprised 
than himself. " Alice," said he, " looks so much to the 
principle, or the want of principle, that persons exhibit in 
critical eras of their lives, that if once a laxity has been 
betrayed before her, she scarcely is surprised when it 
shows itself in a more disgraceful form." 

** I know she is very clear-headed and strong-minded,** 
said Louisa, " but I think she is not prepared for this. It 
seems a deliberate piece of deception from first to last* 
Alfred Jenappe must have had this Lizay in his head all 
along, and that makes his conduct more mean than ever." 

** It is dear that he wished to be free in case an emer- 
gency of this kind should arise," replied Mr. Davenport ; 
" the cool contemplation of such a possibility proved him 
ready to avail himself of the first eligible opportunity, to 
the disre^rd of all former feelings and ties: it seems. 
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then^ quite a secondary point as to the very momeDt when 
the thought of another first came into his mind. Possibly 
he could not tell whether Miss Lizzy influenced him at all 
at the time he wrote his letter. Thus it is that men make 
tbdr own fate : he had been preparing himself for his^ till 
the moment of the brother's challenge^ when he could 
easily persuade himself there was no means of escape." 

*' Yes, I see clearly he could make every thing turn his 
way^" continued Louisa; ''friendship for the brother^ 
gratitude to the sister, honour to both, and last, not least, 
though felt in silence, interest and self-preservation !" 

*' It is hard to see certainly, what object there could be, 
to demand the risk of his life," observed Mr. Davenport, 
smiling. 

" I do think," cried Louisa, with a sudden burst of in- 
dignation, '' men get worse and worse every day ! Selfish, 
heartless, self-deceivers, as they are! I wonder, Henry, 
you are not ashamed of being a man ! they are monsters, 
in human form !'* 

" If I made friends of your monsters, or defended their 
conduct," replied Mr. Davenport, ''your indignation 
might be well placed, though if such were the case, I 
suppose it would avail little towards reformation. But, 
Louisa, do you ever think it necessary to take the acts of 
women in the same personal manner?" 

Louisa's conscience applied her husband's words in a way 
he did not intend ; her thoughts flew to the actors of the 
scene she had just witnessed. " As you say, Henry," re- 
plied she, " perhaps I should, if I could not keep quite 
free and dear of people of sudi sentiments ; but how can 
we do this? At least, Henry, how can I, who have forced 
myself into difficulties, almost with my eyes open? It 
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seems but a small thing, yet your words just now^ on peo- 
ple making their own fate, reminded me of my own preci- 
pitation. Certainly, I have courted difficulties, which now 
I fear I cannot escape." 

'' Something uncomfortable has happened between yoa 
and the Boltons, I suppose,'* said Mr. Davenport, enqui- 
ringly ; ^'on this very business perhaps?" 

Louisa answered in the affirmative, and added, that they 
had nearly parted coolly. 

'' Only Mrs. Bolton got up a scene, I suppose,'* conti- 
nued Mr. Davenport, drily ; " she is a good hand at that 1" 

'^ Oh, Henry T* Louisa was beginning, in a deprecatory 
tone, when remembering her present position, and her 
late mistakes, she subdued herself to silence. 

During this conversation, they had been lingering at the 
stile, which led across the fields to Stockfield, their in- 
tended destination, and as there were still no signs of 
William and the post-bag, Mr. Davenport proposed giving 
up their first plan, and taking their walk on the road, in 
order to meet tlieir letters. 

Louisa agreed ; after observing, she disliked giving up 
plans already formed, especially as she had mentioned to the 
Boltons, that they were going to make calls at Stockfield. 

*^ What does that signify ?" said Mr. Davenport ; " the 
post is more important than our calls, and we break no en- 
gagement" 

'^ But I call letters a treat, and it has always been my 
way to defer such things as long as I can, — I always did 
so at school,*' said Louisa. 

'^Then count this holiday-time," said her husband, 
*' and learn to let things take their chance, be they pain or 
treat, sour or sweet." 
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*' But I am always afraid that is an easy selfish way of 
going on^" objected Louisa ; '^ I seem to have no guide 
for daily conduct if I am not strict in my rules. I like to 
make plans> and abide by them." 

" It is all very well," observed Mr. Davenport, " if no 
superior claim interfere, and if you vex or inconvenience 
nobody but yourself; but any woman forming herself by 
your rule would make a highly uncomfortable wife." 

" Ah," cried Louisa, '^ that is the worst of being mar- 
ried ! — to keep a man contented and quiet, one must be so 
very comfortable oneself." 

'^ Certainly a woman must give up her own will, as you 
are doing now, if she would make a decent sort of wife, 
instead of an eternal fidget,*' observed Mr. Davenport. 

'^ That," cried Louisa, laughing, '^ is a honeyed pill for 
me ; but I really will swallow it, Henry, and try not to be 
over strict. I know I was hated for it at school ; but I 
never thought it a fault." 

'' It is perhaps a noble fault in youth, but a paltry one 
in age," said Mr. Davenport. 

*' Another pill for me, a little bit gilded this time," said 
Louisa; ''but though I like both wisdom and compli- 
ments in moderation, I do really wish to talk to you about 
the Boltons, or rather Mrs. Bolton, for I am very uneasy 
at what has passed." 

They have ofiended you ?*' asked Mr. Davenport. 
Scandalized me— disgusted me, Henry ! Yet after all, 
) I fed wrong in noticing it. It was bad, very bad,— each 
j sulject and each word worse than the last ; but Mrs. Bol- 
ton is so sweet and affectionate, and though she certainly 
i tolerates low views and principles, she does it rather to re- 
« tain some hold over her wild family, than as reaUy ap- 
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proving them. What shall I do^ Henry? I can never 
feel at ease with the daughters again except they quite 
change^ and yet I cannot withdraw with any comfort or 
propriety." 

" A fine huhbub it will make !" cried Mr. Davenport. 

''It is not generous of you to laugh at me^ Henry/' 
said his wife ; '' you know I feel that I have got myself 
into a scrape^ and a scrape that I certainly could have 
avoided if I had been so minded." 

" Well, so far, so well," said Mr. Davenport. 

" I really am in earnest, Henry," said Louisa, and her 
husband could not doubt, for her eyes filled with tears as 
she spoke. " I know that, even without your warning, I 
ought not to have been taken suddenly with manners and 
modes so unlike what I really approve and admire. I 
know I was determined to like the Boltons, and to prove 
them good and excellent, because I really thought them 
vulgar ; and my only excuse has been, that their mother 
is certainly different from the family." 

" Then you think vulgarity a more serious objection to 
people than you did ?" asked Mr. Davenport 

" If it afibcts the mind and principles, as it seems to do 
in this case,— certainly," replied Louisa. "'I have seen it 
among the Boltons, the Framptons and their aunt, rather 
as selfishness than vulgarity. It considers itself— pleases 
Itself — amuses itself — gratifies itself — without regard to 
any person present or absent, or any principle whatever. 
The nearest approach to kindness that it makes, is com- 
pelling people to be happy and satisfied its own way, and 
striving to force all feelings and judgments into its own 
low narrow current." 

" And do you learn all this from your visit to-day ?" 
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*' No, not all/' replied Louisa, " it has been bng grow- 
ing upon me ; but I still tried to beliere, as at first, all 
was manner — ^mere superficial manner* But to-day all 
things were brought to a point. I saw Mr. Frampton, 
the young man they have made a hero of, and so much 
talked of as perfection ; and seeing him spoke volumes, — 
much more hearing him talk for half an hour. Besides 
his general and particular unloveliness, I cannot help sus- 
pecting that he told a direct falsehood to get out of some 
scrape ; and from what I have seen before, I am sorry to 
say, I do not think the Boltons would treat this as more 
than an innocent fib, to be laughed at behind my back. 
In the same way, I cannot feel sure of the daughters' pro- 
fessed affection and desire of making up this affair, be- 
cause I have heard them so often talk over their quarrels 
with other friends, and treat these friends in so uncandid 
and indifferent a manner ; imputing all sorts of bad mo- 
tives, though the quarrel was what they called made up. 
I>o you think I am hard upon the Boltons, Henry ?" 

** Did you think me hard upon want of taste, vulgarity, 
or whatever you choose to call it, in the abstract, Louisa ?" 
asked her husband. 

*' I certainly then thought that what is generally called 
vulgarity was mere manner — ^mere ignorance of conven* 
iional forms — ^almost simply a physical accident of station ; 
but I now see there is a substance in vulgarity of which I 
had no idea. It is active, not passive. It makes itself a 
body, and, like a wild animal, thrusts away and tramples 
down every thing that is lovely and gentle ; or, with the 
•veisdom of a serpent, it turns these softer qualities into a 
pretence for excusing and tolerating any breach of princi- 
ple and feeling, if the slightest personal consideration in- 
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terfere. I see plainly^ as you said^ Henry^ that this sort 
of vulgarity is not Christian." 

" And so you will find it in every dass^*' said Mr. Da- 
venport ; " there may be conventional differences^ accord- 
ing to the habits of the caste^ but you may depend upon 
it that refinement, and even reserve, are as much a part of 
Christian charity, as forgiveness and kindness." 

"Oh, not reserve!" cried Louisa; "I dislike reserve, 
under any form, it is so opposed to simplicity, and even to 
truth." 

**Well, Louisa, if you can live at peace with your 
neighbours without it, do ; certainly, you have begun, by 
giving it a trial." 

They walked on a few steps, in silence. Louisa felt 
there was some force in her husband's remark. After it, 
how could she press the discussion she had at heart — 
namely, How she should act towards the Boltons ? While 
she was revolving her various dilemmas in her mind, Wil- 
liam and his horse appeared in sight, and the next moment 
her husband was engaged, unlocking the bag, and exam- 
ining the letters it contained. " Here is one for you, from 
Clara," said he, " most likely to fix about her coming." 

Louisa took the letter, and after announcing that Mrs. 
Bligh mentioned next week for her visit, she continued to 
read to herself. They bad taken advantage of one of the 
wayside benches, which Mr. Davenport's philanthropy had 
set up, here and there, for the benefit of the weary or the 
idle, as a resting-place. It was a tempting seat, on a bank 
in the shade, and here they sat, each silently mastering 
the matter they held in their hands. 

" How long, and how silent, you are, Henry !" cried his 
wife, after waiting a little ; " I want to read you Clara's 
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letter. Are you sure there are no more for me?" conti- 
nued 8he> turning the letters over* 

''Not at all Bure^" said her husband^ ''on the contrary ; 
here is one — from Alice." 

"Oh^ why did you not give it me at once?" cried 
Louisa^ springing upon it; but her countenance changed 
for a moment^ on perceiving a broad black border^ as her 
husband held it up. "Oh^ she has lost her grand- 
mother !" cried she ; " how sorry I am ! What will poor 
Alice do?" and she hastily burst open the letter. 

It contained the news she expected^ with not much de- 
tail^ as might be expected^ since Mrs. Sidney had con- 
tinued in the same doubtful state^ and had not left her 
bed for months. Alice dwelt more on the softened and 
kind feelings her grandmother had latterly shewn; and 
mentioned circumstances that proved to Louisa how jnuch 
Mrs. Sidney must have altered. After this^ Alice spoke 
of her grandmother's disposition of her property^ and con- 
tinued : — " You will perhaps know more of things than I 
do^ since I find that Mr. Davenport and Mr. Grove are 
written to^ and have something to do with the will. It 
makes me very unhappy; for every body must suspect^ 
what I do myself^ that this unexpected application^ in 
some way or other^ concerns me. I can perceive my uncle 
Michael, who was summoned from London yesterday, is 
not at all pleased. He has had the will all along ; I know 
nothing of any change, and have been as nervous as they 
could be, lest grandmamma should say a word to me ; but 
she never did, except once, after we came to Brighton. I 
could smile at Phoebe's mode of defending me. She de- 
clares that Miss Sidney is clear, for that she watched day 
and night, and never saw her with so much as pen and 
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ink in her grandmamma's room. You will wonder what 
has come to me^ to talk thus^ at such a time; but I am 
forced to think of the subject^ and could make myself se- 
riously unhappy, as there seems every prospect of things 
turning out against me, and I can never prove my igno- 
rance." 

Mr. Davenport's letter, was a formal notice of his being 
appointed trustee, and a summons to him to attend the 
funeral, and be present at the opening of the will, accord- 
ing to a memorandum of Mrs. Sidney's. 

This sudden news made a revolution in the direction of 
both the thoughts and movements of the Davenports. Mr. 
Davenport proposed turning, and calling at the Parsonage, 
to learn if Mr. Grove had received any letter, and hear 
his ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Grove had very little to do, personally, with any of 
the Sidney family ; but he had always kept up personal 
interviews, and, as an old family friend, had been occa- 
sionally applied to, in emergencies. 

''I really do not know what to wish, on Alice*s ac- 
count," said Louisa ; '^ the first moment, I thought what a 
dreary prospect she had before her — all alone in the 
world, as she is ; and I hoped her grandmother had left 
her independent; but now, my old desire to see Alice 
make her way in the world, and be a lady, in spite of ex- 
ternal circumstances, is revived by this awkward predica- 
ment she is placed in. What a nest of harpies to get 
among ! Oh, Henry ! after all, London vulgarity is worse 
than country vulgarity; — all money — they care for no- 
thing on earth but money ; and though they have so much 
among them, they are wretched at the idea of Alice having 
ever so small a pittance." 
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Yet you almost gradge it poor Alice^" said Mr. Da- 
venport ; " and so it is^ I suppose^ extremes meet. For 
myself, I confess I do not wish to see our self-devoted 
friend left destitute of all but her native grandeur of mind. 
It would be different if she had an immediate family to 
look to, or kind relations of any sort ; but I know no one 
so desolate in the circumstances and events of her life, so 
far." 

''And no one with such a temper and spirit to bear 
them/' cried Louisa, warmly; ''I perceive and appre- 
ciate her simplicity and buoyancy more every day. I 
never knew what they were when I was so near her ; and 
yet, after all, I do not desire wealth for her; it sounds 
very selfish for me to say such a thing, but it is not. Oh^ 
Henry, if you had heard said, what I have to-day, about 
wealth, I think you would wish all yours at the^ bottom of 
the sea !" 

'' All but just ' a pittance,' perhaps,** observed Mr. Da- 
venport, smiling; ''and I know, for Alice's sake alone, 
you desire something beyond a pittance only for ourselves. 
Besides, consider young Laurry, who is looking to you for 
a college education ! Do you wish to rob him of this, or 
U) cut the Gordian knot at once, by cancelling the engage- 
ment?" 

"Ah, Henry," said Louisa, "now you bring me back 
to realities ; after all, they are the only grounds worth, or 
even capable of being speculated upon." 

Thus the pair drew near the Parsonage, whither they 
were bending their steps, and we may as well prepare for 
their approach, by taking a peep within the walls of their 
peaceful habitation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



*^ Mt dear Horace^" said Mrs. Grove, as she entered her 
husband's study with an open letter, '^ I must write to- 
day ; I hope you have changed your mind.'* 

*' No chance of that," replied Mr. Grove, looking up in 
his wife's face with good-humoured obstinacy, as he put 
aside his pen, '^ I am a man resolved." 

*' But Mademoiselle, at least," said Mrs. Grove, ** I 
think I can contrive to make things comfortable ail ways 
with her." 

''And how do you suppose Mademoiselle will get on 
without a maid ? No, no ; say I will receive the children 
with pleasure, if they can put up with our children's quar- 
ters and fare ; but that our house and plans are so dif- 
ferent from what they were at Denbrook, that we must 
decline Mademoiselle and the maid. Nothing is easier 
said than that." 

'' You men are so unreasonable," observed Mrs. Grove, 
" I wanted to make this stand in the first instance, and 
you would not consent, and now you coolly ask me to 
write the most uncomfortable letter I ever had to write in 
my life, all for want of a little consideration in the first 
instance." 

" Well, my dear," said Mr. Grove, looking provokingly 
impenitent, in spite of his words, '' I confess you were 
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right and I wrong ; but we have had the satisfaction of 
giving the plan a trial, and found it did not answer." 

'* I should not care/' continued Mrs. Grove, '• if it were 
my sister I had to write to, hut being my brother's wife 
makes it more uncomfortable." 

'^ Not to speak of its being the particular lady in ques- 
tion ; Sarah, the Honourable Mrs. Alexander Savory," 
added Mr. Grove. 

" No, that rather lessens my difficulty," said his wife. 

" Well, that is true," returned Mr. Grove ; " for to tell 
the truth, I believe the notion that we are so much in- 
debted to these periodical visits, and that the girls have got 
all the polish of their education and manners from the in- 
structions and example of Mademoiselle and her pupils, 
has upset the remains of my good-nature. But my serious 
grounds are, that really we cannot afford the extrava- 
gancies of Mademoiselle in the parlour, and a London 
lady's-maid in the kitchen. You know how you have 
been inconvenienced long afterwards ; and besides this, is 
the mischief both did in their several departments. I do 
not like the children to get into the way they did with 
Mademoiselle, and her French morality and folly, — Harry 
being bold and rude to her face, and all quite ready to 
quiz her behind her back. If I protect my children in 
their tender years from bad examples, it would be from 
such a teacher as this. It is like offering them a stone for 
bread, to give them contemptibleness where they should 
look for respectability. Surely this is more important 
than the imaginary claim of hospitality by which you are 
haunted." 

''Very true," said Mrs. Grove, "but still I feel my 
task a disagreeable one." 
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''You are strangely inconsistent in your feelings on 
such points^ my dear," observed Mr. Grove, sorry to press 
his wife when she showed so much reluctance ; " stay an- 
other day. Perhaps," added he, smiling, " the post will 
bring in a bag of money, and then I promise you our 
proposed three young guests shall make no obstacle to our 
present impossible autumn excursion. By-the-bye, how 
late the post is to-day !" 

The conversation was here broken in upon by the en- 
trance of Lucy, who had been down to nurse Kettle- 
thwaite, and in her relation of proceedings there, she ac- 
counted for the delay of the letters. After Lucy had 
given her report of the invalid, she continued, " Just be- 
fore I got to old nurse's, I met Laurence Bolton, with Mr. 
Frampton. Laurry ran across to me, full of some story 
about Mrs. Davenport. — Have you heard any thing ?" 

' She was answered in the negative, and Mr. Grove said 
he knew the Davenports were going to walk to Stockfield 
to-day. 

'' Mrs. Davenport has been all the morning at the Bol- 
tons, — ^so Laurence said," replied Lucy ; " he said there 
had been ' such a kettle of fish *' — ^that Mrs. Davenport 
had been ' riding her high horse,' quarrelled with them all, 
and put herself into such a fury as never was seen." 

Lucy laughed as she told her news. 

" Then you do not believe this story, Lucy," said her 
father. 

''Oh, no, papa, not a word of it," said Lucy,- "not 
even though Mr. Frampton came up and pledged himsdf 
to every word, saying, he was present through all, and he 
supposed people would believe his report at last, now the 
lady had been seen in one of her fantiques." 
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'^ Something has happened^ no doubt/' said Mrs. 
Grove. 

'^ But nothing to the discredit of Mrs. Davenport^ I am 
sure of that^ papa !" cried Lucy, warmly. 

'^ I see^ my dear Lucy," said her father^ smiling^ '^ you 
think it necessary to carry through your year's champion- 
ship, even before your mamma and myself." 

*' To be sure^ papa> I do ; because I feel my grounds 
sure/' said Lucy ; ^^ I am sure one like Mrs. Davenport 
could not go on without protest with those she has been 
thrown among. She has only done^ — I feel certain^— 
what I have so often wished to do^ but could not. The 
only way I can keep the peace is at a distance." 

^' Mrs. Davenport ought to have known her friends be- 
fore she made them," observed Mrs. Grove. '* We know 
she can preserve distance when it pleases her." 

Lucy having some a£^rs to despatch, here received 
some orders from her mother, and left the room. 

'' My dear," said Mr. Grove, *' you are always the most 
severe on Mrs. Davenport of our party. I have never 
asked you, yet I had rather a fear of it. Do you think 
Davenport has done a foolish thing ?" 

^' I think he must feel occasionally as I do, that there is 
a risk," returned Mrs. Grove; ''of course, for my own 
sake, I should have preferred an older person. I have 
no desire to teach, if Mrs. Davenport were desirous of 
being taught; and without a change somewhere, we are 
not likely to assimilate. I am too old to change." 

" And she too young, I suppose." 

" No, indeed," replied Mrs. Grove ; " I think she has 
Sne and most sterling qualities ; and in spite of a strong, 
independent, almost eccentric will, a humility that will 
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penetrate through all, and under her husband*B training^, 
will prepare her for an every-day valuable character; 
those of her stamp^ generally are mere boudoir devotees, 
or drawing-room sentimentalists." 

*' Well," cried Mr. Grove, highly pleased, for he valued 
his wife's judgment ; '^ I rejoice in hearing you say all 
this. I have had my fears about poor Davenport; and 
was afraid he would add to the number of those who have 
made the mistake of marrying late, instead of early ; but 
now I revive. I myself have thought, from the first, that 
I saw a grand stability of purpose, among so much that is 
queer and incoherent. There is about our pretty bride, a 
severity and sweetness, a prejudice and candour, that make 
her interesting both to the feelings and the intellect." 

'^You have always got on well with her," observed 
Mrs. Grove. 

'^And shall, better, now I have heard your real opi- 
nion," said Mr. Grove ; "I always fancied you could not 
tolerate her crudities of feeling and opinion." 

^'I think all may come right in time," said Mrs. 
Grove; "but the fact is, she does not like me; and even 
if I were her age, I am not of a character to suit one of 
her temperament." 

" £xcuse me there, my dear," said Mr. Grove, smiling, 
" I think, at her age, you had just her views and her fed- 
ings on many subjects ; only a reserve kept them in the 
back-ground." 

" And that is just what this young lady cannot at pre- 
sent discern or tolerate," continued Mrs. Grove; "but 
even if she could, I fear there are obstacles she never will 
get over." 

"Oh, do not think so, my dear," said Mr. Grove, un- 
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willing to realize that the present position of the parties 
was permanent ; '* we can never he really estranged from 
Davenport; and I sometimes think that if you would con- 
descend to show yourself more^ things would he different." 

''I am too old to change myself or my manner, 
Horace/' said his wife, ^'and these things must take 
their chance. Lucy is more the companion for so young a 
lady, and I shall be satisfied with that." 

" Ah,*' sighed Mr. Grove, ^' a man must pay a litde for 
such a freak as poor Davenport has played. It certainly 
makes time and season out of joint." 

'' Remember, I do not complain of Mrs. Davenport," 
said Mrs. Grove ; " she has never neglected any of us ; 
she has behaved like a lady, and treated us as her hus- 
band's friends. She has even sought opportunities of in- 
tercourse and acquaintanceship ; but, as yet, it has been a 
failure. She has got on with none but you, and I do not 
complain ; perhaps I scarcely wonder ; I consider it in the 
nature of things." 

" It is an old story, my dear," said Mr. Grove, with 
something like a sigh ; " you must take your own course ; 
but I do think there is something amiss, that with all 
your powers, there should ever be any short-comings; and 
I do think a little warmth, or a little care not to oppose or 
clash unnecessarily, is all that is wanting in this case. 
For Davenport's sake, I am anxious; and for my sake, 
you might make an effort. Think what good terms you 
keep up with others, with far greater drawbacks than our 
new enthusiastic neighbour." 

''Younger people, or franker natures, can talk and 
laugh off first impressions," said Mrs. Grove, " and so, I 
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say^ I hope^ some day^ Lucy will make a friendships if I 
cannot." 

"Ah, my dear," said Mr. Grove, with a real sigh this 
time, "that has heen your only stmnhling-block all 
through your life. You assume your nature is of a certain 
stamp, and will not try to change it." 

"Horace, I cannot change it,** said his wife; "and 
why should I ? Others may be lively and bright ; all the 
world can not be the same." 

^^ I only ask you to appear what you are, my dear, and 
to show the sympathy you feel," said her husband; 
^' since we have been married, I have never desired it as 
much as now.*' 

'^ I should do it awkwardly now, Horace ; I should 
make bad worse," replied Mrs. Grove ; " such mannen 
should be learned and fixed in early youth ; my time for 
them was lost, and now is past and gone." 

"Well, my dear," returned Mr. Grove, "I do not 
want to argue, or teaze you; but I cannot help think- 
ing, if you had the friendship for Davenport that I 
have, and if you felt the attraction I do, towards the 
sweet young creature he has brought among us, the task 
of sympathy would not be so hard." 

'* Well, there is something in that," said Mrs. Grove, 
who was a very candid person, " I believe she has hurt 
herself in my opinion by her friendship with those she 
has chosen. She ought to have known better." 

" She is not very old, you must remember," observed 
Mr. Grove. 

" Lucy is old enough never to have been so blinded," 
returned Mrs. Grove, ^' and she has not had half the ex- 
perience of Mrs. Davenport/ 
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But Lucy has had a mother instead^ my dear^" said 
Mr. Grove^ with a smile> half of compliment^ half of 
sympathy. 

" A mother sometimes makes a difference — not always^" 
remarked Mrs. Grove, gravely. 

Her hushand knew she had her own case in her mind, 
and paused, sorry to have aroused painful remembrances. 
Perhaps too she was considering what her own assistance 
had been to her daughter, for she was a conscientious and 
a humble person. The pause was not long, for the door 
opened, and the letters were brought in. There were two 
with broad black borders, announcing the event which has 
been already mentioned. Both were to Mr. Grove, for 
with Mrs. Grove, Alice was scarcely acquainted. At the 
end of her letter she wrote as follows : — 

" Grandmamma has been so kind and considerate as to 
leave me in possession of this house till Christmas, when 
the term of the agreement is at an end. Since you must 
come to Brighton on my business, I thought perhaps it 
might be agreeable that Mrs. Grove and the rest should 
follow in a few days. Whether I am here or not, the 
house shall be at your disposal up to Christmas ; and if I 
stay, it will be a great pleasure to me to make acquaint- 
ance with those I have so often desired to know. When 
you come, we shall be better able to settle the details of 
the plan," &c. &c. 

After the more important points in the letter had been 
discussed, Mr. Grove read this passage to his wife, and 
asked her what she thought of it ; himself appearing 
highly pleased with the idea. " It is just the temptation 
I needed for getting away for a few weeks," said he, " and 
the sea is exactly what we wished for Janet ; the only 
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doubt is, if it is fair to Alice, who might let the house, if 
she leaves." 

^'You forget also our proposed three young guests," 
observed Mrs. Grove, with the first smile that had oc- 
curred during their conversation. 

'^ I had indeed T* exclaimed Mr. Grove, amused at his 
forgetfulness. 

He made them no obstacle however, according to his 
promise ; and his wife sat down to write to Mrs. Savory, 
stating their sudden prospects, and saying she would write 
as soon as their plans were decided. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



It was not long after the foregoing matters and the dis- 
cussions thereupon were concluded, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenport were shown into the drawing-room where Mrs. 
Grove was then seated. After a few words on the object 
of their present visit, Mr. Davenport withdrew in order to 
have a conversation with Mr. Grove on Alice's affiiirs. 
The elder and the younger lady were thus left together ; . 
it was the first time they had ever found themselves 
entirely alone. 

An Unembarrassed tite-d-tete is a fair test of the com- 
parative calibre of intellect and feeling of those engaged in 
it ; — not of character, of which perhaps a crowd is a better 
test, as affording some scope for action. Agreement of 
character however is proverbially no bond of friendship. 
Similar pursuits, tastes, principles, or feelings, each may 
become a bond, according to the views of the individual ; 
and according to the bond adopted, the original aliment of 
the friendship will vary. There are some that especially 
demand the nutrition of a tete^d'tete. Perhaps the case 
before us was one of these, since up to the present time it 
has lingered on, apparently in a state of starvation. Alice 
had been frequently mentioned, but had never been a 
subject of discourse ; Mrs. Grove knew too little of her to 
enter into the warm mode in which Louisa was ready to 
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discuss her ; and Louisa^ in her turn, feeling, as she fan- 
cied^ a coolness in the terms of appreciating her friend, 
gladly let the subject pass. For instance, the first time 
Alice was mentioned, Mrs. Grove had called her " a most 
estimable young woman." This expression poor Louisa 
had never been able to forget or forgive, and it had caused 
her to wince whenever Alice's name was mentioned subse- 
quently. Now there was a change ; Alice's circumstances 
were in a state fit for discussion ; herself was at present 
secondary. Besides Louisa, pleased at the prospect of a 
tete^d-iete, which was an opportunity she delighted in, 
was resolved to forget former failures, and begin afresh. 
We cannot tell how far her own experience and her hus* 
band's representations may have influenced this resolution. 
The other lady having declared herself " too old to 
change," cannot be supposed to have been afiected by any 
influences external or internal, and therefore must be left 
to interpret herself. 

Louisa in the first instance was able to throw some light 
on Alice's present peculiar position, with which the 
Groves, though connected, were but partially acquainted. 
Louisa, frank as she was, had never carried her frankness 
so far as to make a piece of gossip of her friend's history, 
with one who she believed did not justly appreciate that 
friend. 

'^ We feared that Alice was in an uncomfortable situa- 
tion with the Sidneys," said Mrs. Grove, after the above 
expUnation ; '' I do not know them personally, but from 
what I have heard, I should guess that poor Alice's task 
has been a hard one." 

*' And one I am sure," said Louisa, warmly, though a 
little struggle threatened to take place on the remembrance 
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of the offending words^ ' most estimable young woman^'-^ 
" one I am sure no high principled person but an Alice 
could have submitted to." 

" You cannot speak of her more highly than I thinks" 
said Mrs. Grove ; ^'and you may judge of her merit when 
I tell you^ that I only know her through the report of the 
Sidney family. We have formed our opinion of her by 
the terms in which they mentioned her^ and by her own 
acts." 

" Alice's character will stand any test by which it may 
be tried/' said Louisa, imagining silently an exculpation 
for the offending words^ ' most estimable young woman.' 
" Her peculiarity is her many-sided character ; whether it 
is judgment^ action^ intellect^ accomplishments^ or conver- 
sation required,-— each seems her especial forte." 

^' The more she deserves your commendation^" observed 
Mrs. Grove, " the more has it been to her credit to bear 
the society and the seclusion she has been doomed to, of 
late. I do most sincerely wish that her grandmother may 
have made a change in her intentions; I should grieve 
over a mind and talents like hers being wasted or cramped 
in the situation she was lately about tx> engage in." 

'' I never know what to wish for Alice," said Louisa ; 
** I cannot think she would be wasted as an instructress. 
She seems eicactly fitted to form the mind and disposition ; 
and how could she do this as well as in tuition ? If she 
would consent under any circumstances to make our house 
her home, delightful as that would be to me, I scarcely 
desire it ; I think there would not be the same field for 
her exertions. I do not see how she could any where be 
tlie leader she ought^ except at the head of a school." 

" Or except she chose to marry," said Mrs. Grove^ 
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smiling. *' She might not he a leader^ hut she would have 
a sphere for action." 

'' Oh^ I think that depends so entirely on circum- 
stances^" said Louisa. '^ Besides^ Alice is not likely to 
marry^ and I do not know who there can he fit for her. I 
do not think there are more than a couple of men in a 
generation capable of making tolerahle hushands^ and it 
is very unlikely that either of these should suit Alice. 
Oh^ no/' added she^ smiling^ ^' Alice shall not marry, I 
have made up my mind ahout that. I cannot hear histo- 
ries that end with a wedding." 

'^ I do not see why Alice's history should end with her 
marriage/' ohserved Mrs. Grove ; " new situations of this 
kind, with new responsibilities, are calculated rather to 
begin a life than to end one." 

*' Well, practically, that is quite true," replied Louisa ; 
'^ only it is so dull and common-place to marry ; every 
body marries. And besides, considering the sort of people 
men are, I believe 1 have a little fear that Alice might 
disappoint me in her choice. Oh, that would be ten thou- 
sand times worse than any thing that has yet befallen her ; 
do you not think sO, Mrs. Grove?" 

'*It would indeed be grievous, very grievous," an- 
swered Mrs. Grove, in a tone that quite satisfied Louisa^ 
and made her feel very grateful. 

^' Now I like her," thought she ; *' she believes me, and 
does not treat me like a simpleton." 

Mrs. Grove here mentioned to Louisa, the hope she had 
of becoming personally acquainted with Alice, and entered 
into an account of the Brighton plan they were revolving. 
Louisa saw only one drawback, which was, that by such 
an arrangement, she should be robbed of the chance of 
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Alice coming immediately to Branstone^ since her husband 
had agreed^ if possible^ to bring her back with him. 

^'Our visit would not be for long — a months at the 
longest/' said Mrs. Grove ; " Janet has never recovered 
from her severe illness^ and we were anxious to take her to 
the sea. Our temptation at present^ is the opportunity of 
having a young friend here^ as curate^ an old pupil of 
Mr. Grove's ; he is just ordained^ and wrote the other 
day> to make the offer of his services." 

Louisa saw the suitableness of the whole scheme^ and 
entered into it warmly. She felt how necessary change 
was to Mr. Grove^ as well as the rest, and could recom- 
mend Brighton, at this late season, as just the proper 
place. 

Mrs. Grove here, in a very simple manner, asked Lou- 
isa to undertake the superintendence of the schools, and 
one or two other parish matters, during their absence. 

Louisa coloured, from surprise and pleasure. ''Oh, 
most willingly," said she, '* only I shall be afraid of spoil- 
ing your plans; you will find a sad declension on your 
return." 

Mrs. Grove gave her quiet smile, so faint, it was 
scarcely a smile, and said she would run the risk. 

Some details were entered into, and it was settled, that 
if the excursion took place, Louisa should spend a morn- 
ing at the Parsonage, to be prepared for her undertaking. 
Mr. Davenport's appearance put an end to the ladies' dis- 
course, and shortly afterwards the visitors were on their 
road homewards. 

" I hope I was not too long," said Mr. Davenport, in an 
apologetic tone ; "I did not forget you, but there was so 
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much to be said and settled^ 1 could not release you be- 
fore." 

** I was not wishing for you/' returned Louisa^ laugh- 
ing ; '' I haye had a most agreeable talk^ and was sorry, 
▼ery sorry^ when it came to an end." 

Mr. Davenport showed by manner^ rather than words^ 
how pleased he was. 

"Mrs. Grove was pleasant," continued Louisa, '* be- 
cause she let me see more of her feelings.'* 

*^ That is because you have given her an opportunity of 
doing so/' observed Mr. Davenport. 

" I have not been wanting in this before/' said Louisa ; 
** I have wished, and tried to get better acquainted, but 
I never before could penetrate in the least, through the 
mail of reserve and coldness that opposed my attacks." 

"Reserve!" cried Mr. Davenport, "that is not fair; 
you yourself have remarked, how very freely Mrs. Grove 
expresses her sentiments, and how easy you always find it 
to discuss subjects with her." 

"Very true," returned Louisa, "but still she is re- 
served in showing or expressing her feelings ; or perhaps I 
should say, her kind feeling. She would talk freely enough, 
for instance, of the poor and unfortunate, and would let 
fall, true and wise maxims on general principles, relating 
to their case ; but she would not show the sympathy for 
those in trouble, which one desired to see : I do not mean 
she does not feel it, but she would not show it to me. 
This I call reserve, and if not reserve, then it is coldness, 
neither of which I like." 

"Then what happened to-day ?" 

" Mrs. Grove was not more lively or full of smiles than 
usual/' returned Louisa; "but she treated me differently; 
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— you may smile^ Henry^ but I am sure it was not my 
fancy, 1 am sure she did ; she behaved just as if she 
thought me no longer a child, as she has hitherto done ; 
or as if some kind soul had whispered to her that 1 was a 
harmless creature, and had neither claws nor sting." 

'* Your eyes are suddenly opened to new views, Louisa," 
said her husband, smiling, in allusion to the morning's 
scene at the Close ; " and thus you see with new sight. 
Mrs. Grove is not a person likely to change." 

^'You may laugh, Henry," said Louisa, ''but 1 feel 
perfectly certain, that Mrs. Grove's manner was as dif- 
ferent to me as her treatment" 

''Treatment!" cried Mr. Davenport, "that is some- 
thing more tangible. Pray, how did she treat you ?'* 

" You do not deserve to be told one word more, Henry, 
for your insulting disbelief," said Louisa, laughing; 
" men are always so conceited on points of manner ; they 
think nobody understands manner but themselves, and be- 
lieve nothing but what they see with their own eyes." 

"And what should I have seen to-day?'* asked Mr. 
Davenport. 

"Well, that is tolerably humble for a man," said 
Louisa ; " but I will tell you first what you would have 
heard. You would have heard Mrs. Grove and myself 
pass a resolution, that there were not more than a couple 
of men in a generation, fit to be married." 

'* Then 1 should say that Mrs. Grove and yourself have 
had good luck, in your respective generations," answered 
Mr. Davenport, smiling ; " and now, what should I have 
seen ?" 

" You would have seen Mrs. Grove put these parish and 
school books of hers into my hand, and ask me to under- 
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take affairs in her absence. Now^ Henry^ what do you 
say to that ?" 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory to Louisa 
than her husband's silence, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance. If he was surprised, however, he was also pleased. 

Louisa continued, *' Well, Henry, what do you say to 
that ?" 

That I am very well pleased," replied Mr. Davenport. 
Ah, you proud crafty creature V cried Louisa, laugh- 
ing ; *^ you are sensible that a confession of surprise is a 
confession of defeat." 

" I am too well satisfied to stumble at being surprised," 
said Mr. Davenport. 

" In return for that admission," continued Louisa, '^ I 
will confess, that I think our improved understanding, 
perhaps, was, in part, owing to the friendly aid of a iiie^ 
d~tete. After all, that is the only thing in the world for 
rightly knowing people. It is a test, hke none other. In 
a ttte-d-tSte, people must be serious ; at least, they must 
be serious on serious subjects : there is not the same room 
for vanity and folly, nor even for stiffiiess, reserve, or 
pride. People must, at any rate, make something of an 
approach towards appearing what they really are. Oh, I 
never could make a friendship with one who could not 
stand this test !" 

'^You think mankind should stand a tete-d^iete, as a 
horse should stand fire,'* observed Mr. Davenport. 

''And be the better for the trial,*' continued Louisa; 
*' depend upon it, Henry, neither man nor woman is good 
for much, who cannot stand this ordeal. Do you not 
know, Henry, I put up with you, at last, because you 
could bear a iete^'teie so manfully." 
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*'What! I suppose on the fifth of February?" said 
Mr. Davenport. 

"Say, rather, the fifth of May," returned Louisa; 
'' you certainly were always great in a tete-a-tete , but that 
day you surpassed yourself." 

" 1 am rejoiced to hear you think so," said Mr. Daven- 
port, in a pleasant rallying tone ; " the end satisfied me, I 
confess." 

" The end !" cried Loui^, laughing ; ''I was not 
thinking of the end ; ^' it was the beginning that charmed 
me ; such a bold disregard of all considerations, external 
and internal. I still do wonder, how we both ever got 
through the difficulties and perils of that forced march." 

"Let us say, all's. well that ends well," said her hus- 
band. 

" You might be worse than you are, Henry," observed 
the wife, with a grateful look, while, secretly, she felt and 
did homage to the affection and gentleness of a man, 
whose equal, she certainly believed, that generation, at 
least, did not contain. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The plans in agitation took place exactly as seemed pro- 

• 

bable. On the following Monday^ the two gentlemen de- 
parted together for Brighton ; the next day Mrs. Bligh 
and her two little children, for Louisa made her bring 
both, arrived at Branstone ; and the week following Mrs. 
Grove and her family joined her husband at Brighton, 
leaving their young friend Mr. Thorp, who had been at 
the parsonage a few days previously, in possession of the 
house and parish. But before arriving at the events of 
this period, there are some preliminary details to go 
through. And first, with respect to Alice's afiairs, an ac- 
count of which will be best despatched by extracts from 
the letters from Brighton. One from Alice to Louisa, 

dated on the evening of the Tuesday, ran thus : — 

* 

My dear Louisa, 

My kind and considerate guardians, though not 
exactly guardians, have taken upon themselves all letters, 
as business matters, but yours. I cannot tell you what a 
relief this is to me ; for I have dreaded these letters al- 
most as much as the events of this day. It has been in all 
ways a painful one to me. Such a day of bustle and busi- 
ness when I should have especially sought repose, or at 
any rate, the society of those who would have at least 
borne in mind the solemn thoughts which such scenes 
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bring, if they could not look upon their loss with such 
feelings as I can. I who have been so constantly with 
dear grandmamma, and witnessed how much she suffered, 
learned to value her, and now feel her loss in a way which 
those who estranged themselves from her cannot do. 
How much they have lost ! Yet they do not know it. 
What a different mother and grandmother they would 
now lament, if they had not disregarded and deserted her ! 
But I must not talk on points that touch them, since my 
patience has been more tried by what I have witnessed 
this week^ than by any thing that went before. I longed 
to be allowed to attend the funeral ; for though there were 
her sons and grandsons, there was not one who was a 
mourner. Is not this too shocking ? All left the house 
immediately after the opening of the will. I am glad to 
say it was not as bad as I feared. Grandmamma was so 
kind as to attend to what she knew was my feeling. She 
has left me £100. a year, entirely my own, and part of the 
furniture of the London house. There was a codicil to 
her will, which was produced, to the amaze of every body. 
I am sure I thought I had not left grandmamma all the 
time we have been at Brighton : and Phoebe was more 
amazed still. She would not believe it was all right, till 
told how it happened, and then we all remembered enough 
to satisfy every body on that point. I dare say you re- 
memher the day we all went to the Dyke. It proved an 
eventful day for me as well as you. It was the only time 
I left grandmamma for any thing beyond a walk, and I 
only did so then at her especial desire. She said she liked 
you, and wished me to be with you, and that she hoped 
you would marry Mr. Davenport after all. I was rather 
unwilling to leave her, since Dr. Roper was to bring Mr. 
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Perry that day, and they were to have a r^ular consulta- 
tion on her case. She told me that this was the reason she 
wished me to be absent, as they would want the drawing- 
room, and that I might as well be out of the house as in 
my own room, or in the way. You know grandmamma's 
decided manner, and will see how it was I acquiesced, 
and was never surprised that she never urged me about 
going out at any other time. She always wanted me to 
be by her side after this ; as you may remember the re- 
port of the medical men was very desponding. All the 
Sidneys are fond of scheming, and you will see that 
grandmamma was as capable of thwarting all who opposed 
her, as any of the rest. She did not use any artifice in 
words, but managed quite to blind every one of us. Be- 
fore and after this consultation, Dr. Roper examined my- 
self and Phoebe, and all who saw her, as to the soundness 
of grandmamma's mind. This seemed the most natural 
thing in the world. \Vlien I returned that day from the 
Dyke, I found grandmamma low, but very kind ; kinder 
to me than she had ever been before. Phoebe told me 
there had been a consultation ; that Dr. Roper and Mr. 
Perry came with another gentleman ; that they were not 
long in her room, but consulted together in the drawing- 
room about three quarters of an hour, and then visited her 
again before they left. Phoebe had sat with her durirg 
their absence, and was in the room when they returned. 
She observed nothing particular; but now it turns out 
that the stranger was a lawyer, and that he had taken mea- 
sures for a codicil to her will, according to her request. 
which was drawn up with all legal accuracy. She haii 
nearly the whole of her property at her own disposal: 
the remainder, which is comparatively trifling, goes to 
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her children according to her hushand*s will. You will 
see the introduction to her hequest some day, which is 
curious^ even to a stranger. She requested the three gen- 
tlemen who knew ahout the will to he present at her fune- 
ral, and they were very explicit on all matters after the 
reading of the codicil. Nobody blamed them at all. I 
think the general feeling was like mine : ' it was well it was 
no worse/ for it was taken for granted I was anxious to 
make grandmamma leave me all she had to leave. Phcebe 
is the most dissatisfied of the party; since my uncles, 
who had trusted to her, declared that she had not kept due 
watch, and that she deserved no recompense at their 
hands. Think of all this, and more, being said before 
me ! After the will was read, I was treated as if I were 
not present. I do think they really forgot I was there, 
they were so engrossed with their own concerns, and so 
satisfied with the result. The scene was too uncomforta- 
ble a one for me to enter upon. I thought grandmamma's 
words when speaking of Mr. Grove seemed exemplified — 
money truly does harden the heart. Nothing but merri- 
ment went on among them. 1 hope my kind legacy will 
not have this effect on me ; you would suppose there was 
danger of it, if you had heard the only speech made me 
on the occasion 

Louisa received also an account from her husband, 
which entered more into particulars as to the behaviour of 
the relations, of which he did not hesitate to declare his 
unmitigated disgust ; both at their disregard of the com- 
monest propriety of feeling, and their behaviour to Alice. 

The preamble to Mrs. Sidney's codicil was written, in 
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the first instance^ by herself, in pencil, and also copied by 
the lawyer. It was as follows : — 

** I wish it to be understood^ that the change I am about 
to make^ is entirely -and solely my own act. I expected 
Alice Sidney, my granddaughter, would strive, like the 
rest of her family, to get all she could out of me, — I re- 
solved she should not have a penny. I was attracted to 
observe her, by perceiving her several times act in the 
most foolish way, with respect to her expectations, and I 
found she never took advantage of the many opportunities 
that occurred of favouring her own interests. She alone 
has prevented my disinheriting all those who have de- 
serted me in my last days. But for my knowledge of her 
wishes, I would with one stroke of my pen even leave all 
I have to leave to Alice Sidney : but I know this would 
pain her, and perhaps would make her like those whose 
ingratitude now pierces me. Next to her, I would wish 
to make the Rev, Mr. Grove, my cousin's grandson, a rich 
man, and do not do so only because he is a good man, and 
I wish him to remain so. Neither he nor his wife care 
for money, so I know they would not thank me for mine. 
The Bible says ' the love of money is the root of all evil.' 
I have lived a long life before I could agree to this ; but 1 
see now that money hardens the heart: my children 
would have been affectionate and dutiful but for their love 
of money. What they have been, let themselves judge ! 
Even though they will not know this small change in the 
disposal of my property till 1 am dead and buried, and 
forgotten, I fear their anger. They have bruised and 
wounded me with their contests and their jangles, and 
even though now dying alone, I feel under their com- 
mand. Alice Sidney is the only one of my grandchildren 
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whom I neglected^ and the only one who has shown me 
kindness or love ; yet I dare not reward her. I wish to 
remark^ that what she has^ was gained to her by her open^ 
unsuspicious treatment of an old woman like me. I never 
met the same in a young person. She has no secrets^ no 
cunnings no sly tricks, or suspicious thoughts. Though I 
have been shut up in one room for months, I have heard 
and seen all that goes on. She keeps the door open when 
visitors call, and never talks in a whisper." After this 
came the bequest. 

On this extract, Mr. Davenport made the following re- 
marks ; " For Alice's sake, my dear l4)uisa, you must not 
be too severe on the tone of poor Mrs. Sidney's observa- 
tions ; let us be satisfied with the epithet which I have af- 
fixed to her name, and which, until to-day, I never heard 
applied to a lost friend, with patience. It struck me, as but 
too appUcable in the present instance. This epithet was 
the only show of feeUng which was exhibited this morn- 
ing. Grove says that the education and minds of this 
family, have been formed upon that sole and only princi- 
ple — the love of, and devotion to — wealth. They have 
framed their characters, principles, manners, and even 
their religion, on money. Mrs. Sidney was too correct in 
her bitter charges, but she forgot how much she had fos- 
tered the love she now repudiated, and was incapable of 
perceiving, that by her last words and acts, her own heart 
still was honouring wealth above all things. I expect you 
will put a fine upon me for this expression of my feelings, 
on my return ; and though I have been enlarging, rather to 
please and pacify you, I am very willing to submit. Shall 
it be Harry Grove, or the new West Window — or both ?'* 

Louisa had enough to engage her thoughts in her hus- 
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band's absence, and what with matters at home and 
abroad, and with her guest in the house, her time was 
fully occupied, for, as it happened, every thing came upon 
her at the same time. 

After the Thursday's scene at the Close, Louisa had 
felt an extraordinary awkwardness at the idea of calling 
next at the Boltons. She had never stood upon any cere- 
mony with them, and owing to the singing lessons, it 
would have been quite remarkable — quite taking a step- 
to keep away. She was entirely at a loss what to do, and 
gained no help from her husband : when the difficulty was 
decided for her, or, at least, the difficulty was deferred for 
a space. She heard that it was considered in the village^ 
that Mr. Davenport and Mr. Grove had lost a friend, and 
that it would not be agreeable for them to visit or be 
visited, till after the funeral. Louisa was the last in the 
world to attend to such etiquettes, in the case of one so far 
removed from her as Mrs. Sidney ; but considering her 
husband*s presence at the funeral, and her own peculiar 
position with the Boltons, she submitted, without expostu- 
lation, to the popular expectation ; made no calls for the 
rest of the week, and appeared at church in a black dress. 
By this blind obedience to decorum, she found, to her sur- 
prise, that the chief part of her difficulty concerning the 
Boltons was relieved ; for the rule was, that they should 
pay her the first visit. A visit of this sort, in form, in the 
drawing-room at Branstone, was a very different thing 
from her lively passing calls, or her morning sojourns at 
the Close. The idea of thus meeting first, was such a re- 
lief to her, that she began to think, whether she would not 
make a change altogether in her views, and become, at 
once, a convert to form and etiquette. But Louisa had 
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more true serious feeling than to wish to pass over the af- 
fair in this way. She did not shrink from confessing her- 
self wrongs and acting upon it. She did not put the 
whole blame upon the others^ and consider herself the 
party aggrieved. Louisa had a keen sense of the rights of 
things^ and did not want a third person to teU her that 
she had got herself into a scrape^ and that to get out of it 
properly she must sacrifice something or other. She 
earnestly hoped and prayed that the sacrifice might not be 
character or heart. 

The delay gained her another advantage most valuable^ 
in the arrival of her sister-in-law^ Mrs. Bligh ; and the 
easiest and best mode of entering into her views^ will be 
to relate a conversation with that lady. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



t( 



My difficulty^" said Louisa to Mrs. Bligh, after she had 
related the history of her friendship with the Boltons^ 
" my difficulty is twofold : firsts what to do ; and when 
that is settled^ how to behave. I have^ with whatever 
alleviations, deceived them and myself into a belief of real 
friendship. 1 feel I ought, and I determine I will, carry 
this — this friendship — out in act, just as if nothing had 
happened. 1 think I shall then feel less to blame in the 
change 1 am aware I must make both in feeling and man- 
ner. What do you say to this ?" 

*' I must first ask," replied Mrs. Bligh, " what sort of 
friendly act you had been contemplating ?** 

Louisa explained how nearly she had pledged herself to 
befriend Laurence Bolton in his college education, and 
said that she wished to hold herself bound to do so, just as 
she had intended. 

** Then your plan is to buy oflP your friendship ?" asked 
Mrs. Bligh, coolly. " I ought to congratulate you, Lou- 
isa, for so soon finding that after all gold is not of so sub- 
lunary a nature, but possesses qualities of an extraordinary 
ethereal character. However, after all, you have but made 
the discovery of the philosopher and the poet : — 

Gold a halo bright can fling, 
0*er the meanest paltriest thing ; 
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Gold can make the wrong the right, 
Straight can black transform to white ; 
Gold can wash, — Ah, doubt it ne'er ! 
Swarthiest Ethiop, spotless fair." 



" You are worse than Henry," said Louisa, colouring. 

" Well, is it not so ?" pursued her sister ; " do you not 
propose to buy yourself out of the scrape by money ? — 
This is pretty well for one who despises wealth. What 
would become of you if you were poor ?" 

*' All this is not fair," cried Louisa ; " this is the fault 
of talking over such things instead of doing them. You 
will make me repent consulting you !" 

" You shall not do that,'* said Mrs. Bligh, " you know 
I must have my say, and then I will make an end.*' 

'' Well, I confess you are as much better than Henry as 
a woman is better than a man," said Louisa, smiling, " he 
has his say, but makes no end. But to return to my 
dilemma: perhaps my exact motive for wishing what I 
propose, is rather selfish than otherwise. It is on my own 
account rather than theirs that I would make this expen- 
diture. After what has happened, I feel afraid of not do- 
ing it ; it seems a shabby come ofi^. And if even I were 
to devote the same sum to some other similar purpose, I 
should not feel satisfied in the same way." 

^' And to which party do you think your idea does the 
most honour, — to yourself, or your new friends.?" asked 
Mrs. Bligh. 

Louisa coloured and felt ashamed, on more accounts 
than one. " Ah," said she, " I see, Clara, you mean to 
make me feel the full weight of the weakness of my con- 
duct. But I will bear with it ; better, your raillery — bet- 
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ter> almost any thing, than falling among those who would 
blind me to that weakness." 

" But that is no answer to my question^ Louisa." 

" Nor do you want it," returned the other; " you only 
want to try if I can doubt, as to whether my offer would 
be accepted, under the circumstances." 

" And you will not doubt ?" 

^^If I doubted, I should never have thought of the 
scheme," replied Louisa ; '^ if I had reason to doubt, my 
present difficulties would scarcely exist, — at least, they 
would be greatly modified. I am afraid I have seen 
enough to remove all doubt upon that score, and as it is 
so, I feel grateful to the characters who will allow me so 
easily to find a sacrifice, and perhaps one that may not be 
altogether thrown away. I still have hopes of Laurence." 

'* I do not know that I object to your design," said Mrs. 
Bligh, " but I believe I rather hope that you may never 
reflect upon it with satisfaction ; there seems something 
in it, to me, approaching to a reverence of Mammon. 
We must see what Henry's unbiased opinion is. An 
amendment, I would propose, most decidedly; and that 
is, that whatever sum you may expend upon Laurence, 
should be in fitting him for any thing but one of the 
learned professions. The Boltons are not made for phi- 
losophers." 

'^Now I do not like those family prejudices!" cried 
Louisa; ^^how do you know what the elder brothers 
would have been, if they had had the opportunity of edu- 
cation ? Poor Mrs. Bolton has often said, with tears in 
her eyes, that she was too poor to do justice to her family^ 
and I know she had no friends to help her. Now Lau- 
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rence is young enough to become any thing ; and, sepa- 
rated from the rest, he may be very different." 

"As he has been ahead y," observed Mrs. Bligh; "if 
we can make an honest man of him, it would satisfy my 
ambition ; he would be the hero of the family ; but we 
are no alchymists, to turn brass to gold." 

" Ah, Clara !" cried Louisa, " I see you are as deter- 
mined as Alice, and as prejudiced as Henry. I declare 
among yon I fall from bad to worse, every day." 

-" In return for your compliment, of comparing me to 
your very best friends," said Mrs. Bligh, " I am inclined 
to notice a remark of yours, which, just now, I let pass 
by. You said that Mrs. Bolton had no friends to help 
her ; how do you know that ?" 

" By the way she always talked," replied Louisa ; *^ and 
I never could help regretting that Henry had done no- 
thing for them. I call what he did for Laurence, no- 
thing; because there was a stop put to his intentions, and 
the youth had so short a time to gain any thing. I can- 
not help wondering at Henry's neglect, considering how 
kind he is to every body, and how thankfully they would 
have received any benefits. Mrs. Bolton expresses herself 
so grateful for any small favour he did do, that it always 
made me feel quite grieved and ashamed. Indeed, it was 
partly the reason of my feeling so much for the Boltons." 

*• And why do you feel so sure of Henry's neglect?" 

*' Why !" cried Louisa, surprised ; " why it is a fact, is 
it not ? I said something to Henry about it one day, and 
he gave me some laughing answer, that satisfied me he 
had never done more than assist occasionally, by loans, as 
Mrs. Bolton's words implied." 
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*' Dear Mr. Davenport's delicacy was too great to con- 
fess, I suppose,'* said Mrs. Bligh. 

^' If you prove Mrs. Bolton has behaved with a shabby 
secresy to me," said Louisa, '^ I must not chide you for 
laughing at her; but except Henry has bound her to 
silence, I cannot believe it. How could it answer any 
purpose ? I must know, sooner or later." 

" I will not meddle with Mrs. Bolton or her motives," 
said Mrs. Bligh, '' I will only discourse on facts, and I 
must say I think Henry might as well have told you ; bat 
he did not know what a simpleton he had to do with ; and 
he, to say the truth, has quirks and crotchets on such sub- 
jects^ which no reasonable creature can enter into. He 
will submit to most things rather than the imputation of 
goodness or charitableness ; but I have no scruple in ex- 
posing my brother to his wife, and shall leave you two to 
settle the matter between yourselves. But now, Louisa," 
continued the merry lady, searching through her sister's 
basket, '^ give me some work ! I cannot tell you this long 
story with my hands before me. Ah, hemming ! — that 
just suits me; it demands no more than the intellect of an 
idiot! Well, now for my Hone Boltoniane, as Henry 
would call it. Mr. Bolton was a kind sort of easy man ; 
nothing seemed easier than to manage him, and nothing 
was, so long as you permitted him two licenses : first, to 
pass by all responsibility and all extraneous exertion, such 
as was not absolutely demanded by his position as Rector 
of the place. He kept up the Sunday services as he found 
them. He visited all who sent to him. He appointed the 
schoolmaster and mistress, and gave the children a dinner 
at Christmas. The other hazardous point was the inter- 
ference with, or even the mention of, his pecuniary affairs. 
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Nobody was acquainted with his family circumstances; 
but except from his constant plea of poverty, it would 
have been believed that he had ample means for the needs 
of his family^ though a large one. Henry however came 
into possession of his uncle's estate with very grand no< 
tions. He thought his first business was to befriend the 
clergyman, and as it happened, the clergyman had pre- 
cisely the same views ; so Henry was to send Stephen, the 
eldest son, to college. Henry was then about as zealous, 
though not quite as unguarded as other friends of mine I 
could mention ; and being fresh from his books, he ex- 
amined Stephen himself. Finding him sharp and ready^ 
though not of the highest possible tone, he acquiesced in 
his parent's wish, and with a good deal of trouble pro- 
cured him admission at some coUege. Every thing was 
settled, and a summons arrived for the new pupil ; when 
the truth came out Mr. Stephen had all along protested 
and declared he never would submit to the drudgery of a 
learned education. Having warned his parents of this, he 
was content to let things take their course. He was satis- 
fied with his intermediate obedience, and his mother flat- 
tered herself that this was a sign that all his protestations 
had been mere random talk. But the end of the coll^;e 
scheme was a grand scene, with the post chaise at the 
door. Henry was sent for. The papa had walked out of 
the house, the mamma was fainting, the sisters crying, 
the maids bringing burnt feathers and hartshorn, the men 
strapping the luggage on to the chaise, and the traveller 
not forthcoming. His mother was sure he had made for 
the river, and sent up to his room to see that all the guns 
and pistols were in their places. After an agitated search, 
the young gentleman was found in the tool-house^ de« 
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yidng a new stirrap-spur^ after a fashion of his own. 
Without any embarrassment, he repeated his determina- 
tion to Henry^ — said he was sorry, and laid all the blame 
on his mother. So the chaise was sent away, the port- 
manteaus unpacked, Henry paid the expenses, and all 
things returned to their usual course; except that Mrs. 
Bolton fell into a nervous way, and cast out sundry hints 
that poor Stephen had not been fairly used ; that while pre- 
paring for college, he was becoming unfit for farming; 
that fanning was his choice, and that it was no use to 
fight against nature. So Henry agreed to lay out the 
same sum, in setting his protig4 up in the farming line. 
Stephen's next step was to marry; and he chose the 
daughter of a second-rate sort of road-side inn. She was 
a pretty little pert girl, who used to dress smart, and act 
Hebe, in long ringlets, to the coaches, as they changed 
horses. This match vexed his parents more than any 
thing, but, as his mother said, ^ What could he do, poor 
fellow, he was in love?' Stephen has twice been driven to 
compound with his creditors, but, as his mother said, 
'What could he do, poor fellow, he had not money 
enough to pay his debts?' I don't believe Henry was 
weak enough to help him much after the first time. Now 
for the next son, Edward. He was tried at a lawyer's, at 
an apothecary's, and last of all as a commercial traveller ; 
but none suited him, and he is now trying his fortunes 
among some grade of turf men. Every body calls him 
random, and that is an adequate excuse. Henry spent 
some four or five hundred pounds on him at one time, and 
has now compounded for a yearly sum, which he pays 
Mrs. Bolton. You see Henry has his scrapes to get out 
of, like the rest of us. Nelson is the next son. He has 
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cost every body less trouble and less money than any of 
the sonB> and therefore he is not a favourite at home. He 
is a hearty^ wild fellow> and picked up education enough 
for the sea^ for which he was always intended^ as his god- 
father was an admiral ; but the admiral died> doing no- 
thing for Nelson, and he^ like the rest, fell into Henry's 
hands^ who got him a very good appointment, and fitted 
him out with more personal pleasure than any of the rest. 
He longed to spend more than the necessary outfit upon 
the youth, simply because he had spent so much more on 
the other brothers ; but as he had no wife, I took upon 
myself to prevent him. So in revenge he made a hand- 
some present to the second daughter, Elizabeth, who just 
then married. Her husband was a retired apothecary,— -a 
widower with several children, tolerably well to do in the 
world. Henry thought it very unfair that all the sons 
should be noticed because they were extravagant and self- 
willed, and not the daughters, merely because they did not 
ask for any thing, or want it ; so he made this present, 
and soon after sent the youngest girl, Agnes, to school.— 
She is the most hopeful of the lot, by the bye. William 
he helped into an attorney's office in the spring ; but no- 
body expects he will be bright enough to continue there. 
You know about dear Laurry ; and there is only one more 
left. Bob, for whom Henry has done nothing beyond 
bringing knives and whips from London, whenever he 
goes. And so ends my biography of the Bolton boobies. 
What do you say to it, Louisa ?" 

" The worst part to my mind is Mrs. Bolton's reserve 
to me, on Henry's assistance," replied Louisa ; '^ she 
might at any rate have assumed his help as a fact, whereas 
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she really did almost the opposite. Are you sure Henry 
did not bind her to silence ?" 

'' Quite sure ; and sure that she would have been frank^ 
if you had not been ignorant." 

" Ah> she must have seen I was ignorant,'* said Louisa, 
considering. '* But, Clara, I see you have a very low 
opinion of Mrs. Bolton, — ^you think her mean and un- 
true." 

^' I do certainly think she does not much care what she 
says or does, or how she exposes herself and deceives 
others, as long as she compasses her point, and is able to 
live on in an undisturbed manner. In all her troubles 
with her family, she has always looked to Henry for 
money, trouble, thought, and time. She has never made, 
or offered to make, the smallest sacrifice ; and I really be- 
lieve, since she has been a widow, she considers she can 
claim Henry's services as a right. It provokes me when 
she has, no one knows how much more, than £1000. 
a year." 

" I am sorry, very sorry, to give up Mrs. Bolton, as I 
am obliged to do the rest," said Louisa ; "I thought her 
weak, and not as sensible as I fancied at first ; but still I 
believed her more true and thoughtful than her family. 
She talks so well on trouble and trial, and looks upon this 
world in such a true light." 

" It is true," replietl Mrs. Bligh, " and I confess her 
mode of treating subjects, especially serious subjects, to- 
gether with her affectionate manner, was enough to attract 
one who chose to be attracted. I told Henry I was not 
surprised. He thought it wonderful that any one could 
not at once pierce through the superfidalness of manner* 
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He (lid not consider the impression that might be made on 
yoath and inexperience unwarned." 

" I perceive your sly reproof, Clara," said Louisa, *' but 
I do think Henry should have told me some of these facts. 
How differently I should have seen and heard all things ! 
That is the worst of Henry ; he never gives his reasons." 
'' He is a queer creature in some points/' said his sister, 
laughing, ^' but before long he will teach you to observe 
and store up every word he says. You will find it worth 
the trouble." 

" Yes,*' replied Louisa, " that is true, I see his words 
are worth more than I thought them at first. But he 
might as well have been a little more explicit, and advised 
me more, till I understood him better. You know I was 
so very new here." 

" I thought he did advise you." 
"In general terms, a little," replied Louisa; " I knew 
he did not like the Boltons as well as the Groves, and that 
he wished me to take to the latter. But really, Clara, if 
you had experienced the difference of manner of the two 
ladies to me, as a stranger, you would not have wondered 
at my feelings." 

" Well, have I not said I did not so much wonder ?*' 
returned the elder lady. 

" Then you are a dear kind creature !" exclaimed Lou- 
isa, ^' as good as Alice, and ten thousand times as sensible 
as the great Henry, with all his wisdom and profundity. 
But if women have any sense at all in them, they are 
always better guides, as well as pleasanter ones, than the 
wisest sage the world ever saw." 

" We all know," cried Mrs. Bligh, laughing, " men are 
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shocking creatures ; but wives learn to look upon them 
with a magnanimous toleration. 

These reflections led Louisa back again to the subject of 
Alfred Jenappe, whose conduct had been but slightly dis- 
cussed in the sketch Louisa had given of the scene of the 
Bolton ofl^ence. '' I am sure/' added she, after some ani- 
madversion, '^ the example of such things, and the sight 
of such men as Alfred Jenappe, are enough to make us 
give up the race of man as altogether hopeless." 

" No, not give them up, only wait till you see them 
tried really and thoroughly,** returned Mrs. Bligh, " and 
that in some cases takes a longer time than people are 
willing to wait.** 

" Or as in Alice*s case," continued Louisa, fearful of al- 
lowing her friend to be blamed by implication, *' than op- 
portunity allows." 

^^And then what happens?" pursued Mrs. Bligh, in a 
serious tone, which appeared much more so, from its con- 
trast to her usual gay manner ; ^* What happens ? Provi- 
dence interposes, and rescues the victim. One as good as 
Alice, is never allowed to fall a sacrifice, in the same way 
as the thoughtless and the wilfully blind." 

'' Oh, that one could feel quite sure of this 1" exclaimed 
Louisa, warmly. 

" Well, I do feel quite sure and satisfied about it," re* 
turned Mrs. Bligh. 

** Ah, Clara !** said Louisa, ^' it is very well for us, who 
have decent sort of husbands, to say this ; but how many 
amiable, and even religious women, have had yery bad 
husbands ?" 

*^Well, perhaps tliey were bad themselves when they 
married; by bad, I mean, they did not act on religious 
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and sound grounds ; were either blinded to the truth by 
worldly prospects^ or vanity^ or undue affection^ or per- 
haps did not think much about it^ but looked upon mar- 
riage as a sort of ceremony, it was highly desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary, to go through, at least, once in their 
lives." 

" It would be very satisfactory to believe all this," re- 
turned Louisa, ''but it seems to me a happy fancy. ^ 
What, now, do you say to the case of Abigail and 
Nabal ?" 

" I say I will not judge cases out of my own age and 
country," replied Mrs. Bligh, '* much more under such a 
dispensation as that of the Jews, which is one it is quite 
impossible for us to realize or understand. Do we not 
know that our Lord raised the principles and practices of 
His followers, in this very particular .^^ — and why should 
we doubt that Christians will be helped, if they act by 
Christian rules?'* 

'' What an easy way that seems of looking upon the 
question !" cried Louisa, " but yet it does not at all satisfy 
me ; for how do we know that the trial of a bad or infe- 
rior husband may not be the very thing for perfecting the 
character of some people ?" 

" It may be so, certainly," said Mrs. BHgh, smiling, 
'' though I cannot say it presents a very fascinating pic- 
ture of a character, abstractedly. However, you will not 
say, I suppose, that the lady chooses to marry the bad 
husband, for this reason." 

'' No, no," replied Louisa, laughing, '' my lady, at any 
rate, shall not profess any reason so grotesque.*' 

" Well, and if she marries on any of the inferior ones I 
before suggested, — worldly prospects, undue affection, or 
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vanity," continued Mrs. Bligh, " probably she does want 
something to raise her tone of principle and feeling ; and 
if a bad husband does this, it is a happy thing for her. 
But still, this comes round again to my point. If she had 
been a higher Christian, she would neither have married a 
bad man, nor have needed such a chastisement." 

'^ But surely you forget the hard cases there are in the 
world, Clara," said Louisa; ''young people, engaging 
themselves suddenly, or parents compelling their daugh- 
ters to marry, from worldly motives." 

'' Let us leave your imaginary cases, Louisa," said Mrs. 
Bligh, ''and, after your friend Alice's practice, consider a 
particular case ; and this case shall be her own. Let us 
look upon her, engaged as she was, and view her at the 
point of having to reply to Alfred's letter, propomng the 
^yt years* suspension of the engagement. Instead of the 
decided dismissal she sent him, suppose she had consented 
to his proposal ; or suppose she had written a letter of af- 
fection, or in any other way had endeavoured to make up 
matters, or keep the affair in existence?** 

"As the Sidneys in London, and the Bolton party 
here, suggested," interposed Louisa; "the Boltons were 
so very inconsistent, — and I think even Emma joined — ^in 
calling the unknown lady, cold and indifferent, severe and 
unforgiving.** 

" Well, I say, suppose she had acted so as to please 
such people ?** continued Mrs. Bligh. 

"It would either have made no difference at all to Al- 
fred,*' replied Louisa, " or have deferred Lizzy's hopes for 
a time." 

" Well, suppose the last ?" 

" He would have resumed his correspondence with 
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Alice^ as he proposed, and things would have appeared 
smooth for the same time/' replied Louisa. 

'^ Well, let the time be until this unexpected news of 
Alice*s fortune, reaches him," pursued Mrs. Bligh. 

'' Ah, I see what you mean !*' cried Louisa ; " if it 
turns oat enough to satisfy his mean soul, all the past 
would be smoothed over. Alice would be entreated to 
join her faithful and devoted Alfred, and their trials and 
torments would end with a happy marriage.** 

" If Alice had thus acted, on feeling, instead of prin- 
ciple," continued Mrs. Bligh ; " if she had blinded herself 
to the sin of his conduct, and only considered the pain of 
condemning and giving up one she had thought so good 
and loved so truly, she would have approached to one of 
your instances ; would she not ? — a high-minded woman, 
with a low-principled and heartless husband." 

" But Alice never could, or would have done so !*' cried 
Louisa, warmly; "Alice never could, or would, have 
given one more thought, to a man who had betrayed such 
a contemptible spirit. If she had done so, she would 
cease to be Alice.** 

Then Alice would not have afforded a specimen to the 
world, of an approach to one of your instances," returned 
Mrs. Bligh, ^'or if she had done so, you consider she 
would cease to be Alice, which means, I suppose, that she 
would cease to retain your very high esteem. And this is 
all I have been endeavouring to prove." 

" Certainly, it is true in this case," said Louisa ; "1 re- 
joice that I cannot deny it.'* 

^' And how can we say that the same sort of explanation 
may not be given in other cases of a similar sort, if duly ex- 
amined ?" asked Mrs. Bligh ; *' People do not act fearlessly 
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by Christian rules; that is^ they do not act by faith^ and 
then they get into mazes and labyrinths^ out of which 
there seems no egress." 

'^ I am glad that you, who have seen the world, Clara, 
can talk in this way," observed Louisa. 

" Well, all I ask in return for my piece of argument," 
said Mrs. Bligh, 'Ms, that you will endeavour to form 
your theories from facts, in future, and if you try to ex- 
tend that plan, from this subject to all others, I think we 
shall all be the better for it.'* 

" I do think, Clara,'* cried Louisa, laughing, '^ if all 
advisers and counsellors were as agreeable, as well as, as 
sage as you and Alice, there would be more goodness, as 
well as more wisdom in the world. But experienced peo- 
ple generally are so cold in their feelings, as weUL as 
worldly in their principles, that it gives one a fit of side- 
ness to stay and listen to them.'* 

" With your advantages, then," observed Mrs. Bligh, 
laughing, " what must we expect to see you grow to ? In 
half a dozen years you must be shown about at sixpence a 
head, as a monster !" 
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CHAPTER XX. 



This conversation was broken in upon by a call from Miss 
Hale. It was one of compliment, both to Mrs. Davenport 
and her guest ; but it was also intended as a propitiatory 
visit in behalf of the Boltons. Miss Hale openly alluded 
to the " unfortunate misunderstanding,*' and professed her 
anxiety to act as mediator. She said poor Mrs. Bolton 
had hardly slept since, and was most anxious to bury the 
whole matter in oblivion. She represented Mrs. Bolton as 
willing to say any thing that would satisfy Louisa, and 
had something soothing to say of all the family. 

Louisa felt more and more awkward and embarrassed 
every moment. She tried to set Miss Hale right, accord- 
ing to her view, as to the merits of the affair ; but the 
more she tried, the less Miss Hale's mind seemed capable 
of embracing her ideas. Miss Hale could not understand 
— could not even hear ; asked for remarks over and over 
again — took up words, and ran off upon a totally different 
course. So that poor Louisa began to feel utterly ashamed 
of her views and her mode of bringing them out ; and 
came to the resolve to acquiesce as far as possible to all 
Miss Hale's representations, and leave the affair to be set- 
tled, as it might be, with the Boltons themselves. She 
had been annoyed and vexed at Mrs. Bligh sitting by 
silent over her embroidery frame, enjoying her embarrass- 
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ment^ and laying up store^ she was sure> for future raillery. 
Louisa hoped^ however, that in the end of the discourse 
she had succeeded in leaving the impression on Miss 
Hale's mind, that a call from Mrs. Bolton and her daugh- 
ters would he most acceptable. The next day they did 
call, hut all together. There were other visitors in the 
room, and the visit passed off in a formal or friendly man- 
ner. There was no opportunity for any personal conver- 
sation, especially on such a sulject. Even Helen was una- 
ble, from her position in the room, to make the attack she 
had planned ; and Ae was a little disarmed by Louisa re- 
minding her at parting that the number of singing lessons 
were not yet fulMed, and asking when she might oome 
for that purpose. 

''So you mean to continue your lessons,*' said Mrs. 
Bligh, after all had departed. 

''Oh, yes, indeed you must let me," replied Louisa, 
rather distressed ; '' you must let me manage matters my 
own way." 

*' Oh, I have not the least objectbn," cried Mrs. Bligh, 
" I rather approve your carrying the war right into the 
enemy's quarters." 

" You know, Clara, I do not like you talking so/' said 
Louisa ; '^ I do not mean even now to give them up with- 
out a triaL" — ^And Louisa did not flinch from the trial she 
proposed. 

The Boltons were all out on Louisa's first call, but near 
the house she met Helen, who was walking fast home- 
wards. Louisa asked her if she was engaged, with the 
idea of leturning home with her. 

''Oh, no, not engaged, I will turn back with yon/' 
cried Helen ; '' J am only affronted with Frederick 
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Frampton ; he is such a conceited young manj and takes 
such liberties !" 

** I thought he was such a favourite with you 9Jl/' ob- 
served Louisa* hoping this a symptom of improvement. 

^'Oh* not with me**' said Helen; 'Mon't you know 
how we always quarrel? The rest admire him prodi- 
giously* but I cannot hear him. We always part in en- 
mity." 

" Then why do you talk so much to him* and think so 
much of him ?" said Louisa. 

" I think much of him !*' cried Helen* offended ; ^^ that 
is rather too much ! I hope I have better employment 
for my thoughts than Mr. Frederick Frampton !*' 

'* I hope so too*" said Louisa* *' but still you certainly 
do appear to like your quarrels with him* and encourage 
him to dispute : that is just the way to make a man more 
conceited." 

''But I neither do enjoy our quarrels* nor think him 
conceited*" said Helen. 

" Why* just now you called him conceited*" returned 
Louisa. 

" Oh* that I never did !" cried Helen* sharply* "and if 
he is conceited* he has a right to be so* for he is a most 
gentleman-Uke young man* with a vast deal of mind*—* 
quite a rarity in these parts." 

" Then* after all* you do agree with the rest of your 
family in admiring him*" observed Louisa. 

'' I would thank you* Louisa* not to insinuate that I 
admire any young man* or that any young man can be a 
favourite with me*" cried Helen* piqued. 

I only meant to apply your words as you applied them 
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yourself^" returned Louisa, in a tone that rather repressed 
Helen's rude inconsistency. 

With more respect, Helen replied, *' We all have our 
faults, and Frederick Frampton is not without his ; but, 
as young men go, he is not one to be scoffed at." 

'^ I would not scoff at him," said Louisa, quietly, '' but 
I cannot say I approve of all he says." 

" Oh, no more do I," cried Helen, " I always tell him 
so, and then we fall to disputing ; but he is a young man 
of very fine talents and sentiments." 

" But it is his sentiments I do not Uke," said Louisa ; 
'^ and I thought him so inconsistent." 

'^ StuflT and nonsense, Louisa !" cried Helen ; " who is 
there that is not inconsistent ? You don't want young men 
to be Methodists, do you ? I am sure I don't, if you do." 

'^I only want those I admire to think and judge as 
Christians," replied Louisa. 

'* You quite provoke one to hear you talk !" cried the 
other ; '^ do you mean to say that Frederick Frampton ia 
no Christian ?" 

" I do not say that," returned Louisa ; "but there was 
much passed the other day that I was sorry for, and 
wished otherwise." 

"We all know well enough," cried Helen, sharply, 
" that there is an old grudge between you and Frederick, 
and that you are determined to crush him." 

"How can you be so absurd, Helen!" cried Louisa, 
amazed, though almost smiling; "besides, do you not re- 
member he said he had never seen me before ?" 

"Stuff and nonsense !" exclaimed Helen, "we all know 
whf t that meant" 

" It was this, especially, that I wished to mention to 
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you all^" said Louisa; ''till just before he changed his 
assertion, I fully believed I never had seen him before ; 
but, in spite of all his protestations, I could not help 
afterwards feeling sure that his first assertion was right, 
and that I met him one evening, at a race ball, at Ashley. 
I then thought he still believed it, and now I see you do." 

" To be sure I do," said Helen, "but what then ?" 

" Why, you know how positively he denied it." 

" Oh, that was nothing but a piece of fun between us," 
said Helen ; " the fact was, he was afraid of my wit ; if 
he had done otherwise, I should have led him such a life." 

" Then, indeed, I do not think you put your wit to very 
good account, if you make a man tell a direct falsehood." 

"Upon my word !" cried Helen, "you are rather free 
in your charges this morning, Mrs. Davenport ; first, you 
tell me that my friend is no Christian, and next, no gen- 
tleman ! If we were gentlemen, you would stand a chance 
of being called out, and a very good thing it would be. 
People are so free with their tongues, when there is no 
penalty to pay ! For my part, I think it very cowardly to 
take away the character of a man behind his back." 

" But you do not think I do attack his character," said 
Louisa ; " you approve of all he said and did, and think 
me wrong to find fault." 

" Yes, but you want to make me think ill of him," re- 
turned Helen, "and I must say, it is most ungenerous 
conduct. I hope I have spirit enough to stand up for my 
friends when I hear them attacked." 

" I do not like to hear you defend any thing like a want 
of truth," returned Louisa, "and I do not think I can be 
wrong to tell you so. I thought I was intimate enough 
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with you to mention these things ; perhaps if I knew Mr. 
Frampton as well, I might he ahle to do the same." 

Helen was touched with Louisa's kind manner and good 
sense, hut she put aside the fedings these would hare in- 
duced, and replied, "Since you set yourself up as a 
censor, Mrs. Davenport, I think you are flinching from 
your duty, in not speaking to him himself." 

"My ohject was rather to speak to you, Helen," said 
Louisa, " though our conversation has taken a turn I did 
not exactly intend. I did think, from our intimacy, you 
would allow me to speak, hut I am sorry to find it dis- 
pleases you.'* 

"Nothing displeases me ahout myself,*' said Helen, 
rather perplexed to answer, because she was not speaking 
from her heart, as Louisa was; "nothing displeases me 
about myself. Find fault with me, if you please, but I 
will not hear the absent pulled to pieces." 

" If then, I may say what has vexed me, I will tell you 
at once," said Louisa, availing herself, without hesitatioii, 
of the permission ; " I r^et to see and hear you follow 
any thing but your own good sense and feeling." 

" And what right have you to suppose I do follow any 
thing but my own good sense and feeling ?" asked Helen. 

"To go no further back than this conversation," said 
Louisa ; " I would say, that when you defend any ap- 
proach to an untruth, you do so." 

" What a fuss you make about this mighty fib !" cried 
Helen ; " then it seems the grand offence was not given 
till this moment. I am sure I thought we had been at 
daggers drawn, more than this week past. People told 
me so, but I suppose nobody speaks truth now-a-days." 

" 1 do not speak from to«day only, or from last week—** 
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Louisa began^ but was inteiTUpted by Hdeu exclaiming^ 
^* Then why« pray> did you wait till this moment, for rep- 
resenting my wickedness ? Oh^ fie, Mrs. Censor, why not 
speak the very first moment?*' 

Helen forgot, or chose to do so, passages that had before 
passed between herself and Louisa. 

'' I see you are not in a mood to believe me in earnest," 
said Louisa. 

** But I do belieye you very much in earnest,*' replied 
Helen ; **1 belieye you dislike Frederick Frampton, and 
that the sight of him has driven you from our house. 
There, now, Mrs. Davenport, I can be as frank and can- 
did as you !" 

'^ Indeed you are quite mistaken," said Louisa; ^'I 
confess I regretted to hear you join with Mr. Frampton in 
some opinions and sentiments, as I now r^pret to hear you 
defend what I think quite wrong; but this had nothing to 
do with Mr. Frampton personally. You have witnessed 
nearly the whole of our acquaintance.*' 

''Why I know you met several times at Humber- 
down," said Helen« " and that you disliked him as much 
there, and were as rude to him as here." 

'' If I have met him several times, I am quite uncon- 
scious of it," returned Louisa ; '' the only time I can call 
to mind is the evening I have already alluded to. He 
asked me to dance, and having already declined several 
times, I excused myself. I did not even know his name, 
and scarcely ever remembered the circumstance, till his 
behaviour in your drawing-room recalled the same person 
to my mind*" 

" It is ridiculous for you to deny that you hate Frede- 
rick Frampton," said Helen, ''and we all know the reason," 
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Louisa fdt perplexed. She could not dedde if these 
strong expressions alluded to more than the disapprobation 
she was conscious of entertaining of his general manners 
and temper. Her companion however cut short her hesi- 
tation by adding, ** You think it was Frederick Frampton 
who brought all the reports here of your pride and airs be- 
fore you came." 

" Indeed^" cried Louisa, colouring high from different 
causes^ ^* indeed you are mistaken ; I never thought they 
came from any such quarter ; and even if it were he^ I 
should be unreasonable to be angry, when I have never 
suffered from them for one moment. None of you re- 
garded them for a single day." 

" Why, no !" cried Helen, " I trust some of us, at any 
rate^ are capable of using our own good sense and feeling, 
and are not led by the evil example of others. — But here 
we are !" added she, turning down the lane, at the comer 
of which stood the Hollies, " will you come in ?" 

Are you returning there ?" cried Louisa, in surprise, 

I thought you were displeased." 
My displeasure does not last for ever," replied Helen, 
pointedly ; '^ I hope I am neither censorious nor unfor- 
giving. — ^Then you are not coming in ?*' 

Louisa explained that Mrs. BUgh would be expecting 
her for a drive, and excused herself on this account. 

*' Then good-bye, Mrs. Davenport !" cried Helen, in a 
tone between pique and defiance, and the next moment 
she had opened and closed the garden gate. 

In a day or two Mrs. Bligh, who had been prevented 
accompanying Louisa in this call, proposed returning visits 
in the village, and among the rest the Boltons. Louisa 
was glad of a reason for not absenting *herself in the pre- 
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sent state of afikirs^ and gladly joined her sister. The 
usual party were in the room, and fell easily into a dis- 
course with Mrs. Bligh, concerning her children, and their 
several ways and dispositions. Helen disliked children ; 
£liza adored them. Mrs. Bolton was shocked at her 
daughter Helen ; Mrs. Bligh not at all ; — and so the con- 
versation took this turn ; while Margaret led Louisa to the 
window, the better to examine a painting of a friend, one 
of the Miss Long's, done in oriental tinting." 

'' Is it not beautiful ?*' said Margaret ; '^ I do think 
oriental tinting such a discovery— don't you ?*' 

" I do not like the style," said Louisa ; " one reason is, 
that all Uie stupidest and idlest girls in our school excelled 
in it. I thought it such a shame to see them carry off the 
prizes, while all the clever industrious ones, who worked 
away at pencil, chalk, and sepia, were quite overlooked." 

" Well, that was unfair, certainly," said Margaret ; 
*^ but then drawing is a great waste of time, and is of no 
use after all the trouble, except to artists. Now this 
oriental tinting is learned in no time, and requires no 
talent or study, and I am sure it looks just as well as reg- 
ular painting." 

'^ Oh, no, indeed !" cried Louisa, regarding the piece 
with little admiration, " I never can look with pleasure on 
a piece of oriental tinting." 

" Oh, I remember !" said Margaret, " I know why you 
hate it ! I had forgotten it was by a sister of the Miss 
Long whose conduct you so disapproved the other day." 

" I did not know it," said Louisa, " I really had no 
personal feeling in the matter." 

" Oh, you must dislike a whole family, if you disli? 
one," said Margaret ; '* and you were so very strong." 
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Louisa had more hope of Margaret's good sense than 
her sister's^ so without controyerting her position she oon- 
tinued^ '' But now^ Margaret, can you yourself deny that 
the conduct of hoth these young people was had — ^very had 
indeed ? Has not Alfred Jenappe hehaved most ahomina- 
hly, and done what was wrong in itself in a ^ery mean 
manner ?" 

" Well, I do not exactly defend him,** said Margaret; 
" I do not say he is all one could wish ; hut law, my 
dear, who is ?" 

^' But then it vexes me to hear those I would esteem^ 
tolerate, and even admire, people with such low principles. 
Why will you do so ?" 

*' It's no business of mine, you know,'* said Margaret ; 
''it is not eTen my cousin, or my brother, or uster. 
What would you have me do ?" 

" If it were any connexion of yours," returned Louisa, 
" you would say it was not your place to attack your own 
relations, and so, you see, hy your rule, nohody can 
begin." 

" Well, that is very true, and I say, — who can begin ?" 
replied Margaret ; " we are none so mighty good our* 
selves. If I begin upon others, I know others will begin 
upon me, and then what can I say ? No, my dear, I am 
older than you, I am near thirty, and I have seen the end 
of your reformers. My maxim in morals is, 'live and 
let live.' Depend upon it, we have enough to do if we 
look at home." 

Louisa felt there was some truth in this ; but she was 
not disposed to surrender her point. She therefore con- 
tinued, " But you would not make friends of unworthy 
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persons, — would you?* Yoa would not like your sisters to 
marry any one like Mr. Jenappe ?" 

" I should like men and women to be angels,'* cried 
Margaret, *' but that will never be till we get to Heaven ; 
and so I am content to let this world jog on as well as it 
can, whUe I get as much comfort from it as I can. Helen 
gets amusement-^I get comfort. As for my sisters, they 
will marry to please themselves, not to please me ; and I 
shall not interfere with their choice. I certainly do not 
expect them to get angels for husbands, and yet I shall 
never break my heart about it. Why should I more than 
you ? You do not take family matters so to heart.'* 

Louisa was a little startled by this home allusion. She 
thought sisters the same age, living together, were very 
different from brothers apart, and considerably older, and 
was going to observe that she had no sisters, when it 
struck her her own allusion must have been out of place, 
since Margaret's seemed to be so, and she was silent. 

** Come, come, Louisa," continued Margaret, " bury all 
disputes, and let us be friends again. Helen has told me 
your talk with her. She is sharp and keen, and cannot be 
calm, like me ; so never mind her. Just look round at 
the world we live in, and tell me, in reason, if we can go 
on upon your plan I We should quarrel with every body, 
and be left alone in our glory. This is just the nonsense 
poor Lucy Grove talks ; but she is a child. You have 
more sense and discretion, and I am sure are too kind, to 
bring discord into a place that has always been famed for 
its charity and good understanding. Nobody here ever 
had a quarrel with Mr. Davenport, and it would be a sad 
thing that disunion should follow his marriage." 

Louisa thought she had never before felt the full weight 
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of the trouble she had brought upon herself, till this mo- 
ment. It seemed to her quite inexplicable how it was she 
had got into such a tangle. Margaret saw her advantage, 
and pursued it. '' You see/' said she, " every body has 
been watching you, after all the reports that got about of 
your airs and graces. We did not mind them, and have 
always been fighting your battles, and hard work it has 
been ! but there are the Hales, and Framptons, and Har- 
rises, and all their set ; beside all down at Stockfield, who 
are ready to believe all that was said ; and if they do, 
they will make Branstone miserable to you. I know you 
will not be able to stay. People are so ill-natured." 

** If I have done wrong in any thing," replied Louisa, 
very gravely, " I know I must suffer ; but I will not do 
farther wrong, for the sake of avoiding inconvenience. I 
may be made uncomfortable by external circumstances, 
but not miserable ; that I can only become in the present 
case, by being insincere." 

'^ I am sorry, very sorry for you," said Margaret ; '* for 
Mr. Davenport's sake, as well as your own, I hope you 
will think better of it ; you will make every place too hot 
to hold you, and this is just what people said." 

Louisa felt more meek than she was accustomed to do, 
under half-deserved rebuke. She thought there must be 
some truth in Margaret's words, and she replied, with a 
good deal of feeling, ^' 1 hope I shall never reject good 
advice, nor cease to be grateful to those who offer it." 

^' But I want more than gratitude ; I want your aflfeo- 
don and confidence restored,'* said Margaret. 

^'Oh, Margaret!" cried Louisa, rather annoyed than 
moved, for Margaret's manner was more pressing than 
affectionate ; " you understand the diflference there is be- 
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tween us^ as well as I do ; do not then talk as if words 
meant nothing ; truth is a substance ; without it, neither 
our characters nor our religion can stand." 

" Really, now you are too deep for me," said Margaret ; 
" I must say it is a new thing to me to be charged with 
want of truth." 

*' You know where and how we differ," repeated Lou- 
isa, ''and that is quite sufficient. Do not let us waste 
time in mere words." 

" For my part, I hate argument," said Margaret ; " no 
good ever comes of it; it only seems to make friends 
foes." 

Here a move in the room disturbed the talkers, and 
spared Louisa the difficulty of either continuing or break- 
ing off the conversation. Soon after'the visitors took leave. 

''It will not do, Clara," said Louisa, after they had 
walked a few steps in silence ; " I am too hard and unac- 
commodating I know, but if the stand is not made now, it 
is only deferred for some more painful occasion." 

" Then you have been speaking on the subject." 

"Yes, I have had a more quiet reasonable talk with 
Margaret than with Helen," returned Louisa, " but I see 
it will answer no good purpose ; we move in parallel Unes, 
— we never can meet." 

" What is it they want exactly ?" asked Mrs. BUgh. 

" I did not like to be so great a hypocrite as to enquire,*' 
said Louisa; "though it would have spared me much 
trouble* I know they want me to go on just as before, 
and return to my old ways and manners ; I cannot do this 
with sincerity, except I forget the deficiencies I see and 
lament, so as to partake them." 

" Well, I see you have been more familiar than inti- 
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mate^ and now you feel a reaction^ and must be more dn- 
cere than kind." 

" Yes, it is trae it is my own fault, I know it," rqilied 
Louisa, " but if I act for the best, according to my cha- 
racter, I hope I shall be helped out, — ^at any rate so fiu as 
not to bring poor Henry into the scrape. I wished so 
much to avoid the usual cry, that all is changed and goes 
wrong when a man marries. I always thought nobody 
should say so in my case, and this was one reason, I set 
about being so much at ease, with any who seemed 
friendly." 

" There was too much prejudice in you, Louisa," ob- 
served her sister. 

" Yes, some prejudice, and a little — something between 
affection and vanity gratified. I was pleased at making 
my way with strangers so easily, and I liked to give play 
to the opportunity of making friends with those who had 
no birth or distinction. To be quite honest, Clara, I 
know that the deficiencies of manner I perceived early 
enough, served rather as a recommendation to me than 
otherwise." 

''Yes, I know you wished to prove prejudice against 
vulgarity, a vulgar prgudice," said Mrs. Bligh. 

" And I do not consider that I have disproved that," 
continued Louisa, " the vulgarity that I have seen here, 
has been owing to a moral defect, rather than want of re- 
finement and good manners. It is want of truth, justice, 
and consideration for the feelings of others, that makes 
their house a Babel, both to the outward senses and in- 
ward feeUngs. There are such bursts of personal fedings 
which always grate on me more than any thing ; except 
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that which inevitably accompanies them> — the imputation 
of low motiyes." 

^' Undisciplined personal feeling one may be sure is the 
mother of yulgarity^ because it is only another name for 
pride,** observed Mrs. filigh ; ^* and pride in all its thou- 
sand forms is what we ha^e most to contend against in 
forming a character on the model of Christian charity/' 

** Pride sounds the worst, and we all willingly agree to 
it," said Louisa, '^ but practically 1 think selfishness the 
mother of yulgarity." 

^' Selfishness is but a developement of pride," returned 
Mrs. Bligh, '^ and I think you will find that my ' pride' 
includes a wider range of classes under the charge of yul- 
garity than your 'selfishness.' We have many men of 
refinement and ladies of self-denying practices among us, 
essentially yulgar." 

*' Well, I am glad you do not limit vulgarity to any 
class," cried Louisa; '^ I wish to believe that we, who 
conceive ourselves a degree more refined than our neigh- 
bours, are in as much danger from it as any other persons 
in the world." 

''You will never find me question that," said Mrs. 
Bligh ; " it is distinction and success that especially try 
and bring out the points of pride in a character. What- 
ever is the means then of attaining these, is dangerous ; 
and I do not suppose you think me likely to deny that the 
high and the refined are safer from the trial of distinction 
than those in a lower grade." 

" All I wish is to rescue those from the charge of vul- 
garity," observed Louisa, " whose deficiencies do not arise 
from some moral defect." 

" I am sure I should be the last to repress your zeal," 
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returned her sister^ nvith a smile ; " I should 8ay> go forth 
and conquer^ and return and lay your trophies at my 
feet" 

" I do not like your tone^ Clara>" said Louisa. 
I am in earnest— quite in earnest," said Mrs. Bligh ; 

but/' added she> drily, " I think I would engage to eat 
all your specimens." 

" It is no use talking abstractedly to you, Clara/* said 
the other. " Tell me, — do you think old nurse Kettle- 
thwaite vulgar ?" 

" I call nurse Kettlethwaite the greatest lady in and 
about Chadleigh for many a mile," said Mrs. Bligh,^ 
" Lucy Grove always excepted." 

" Well, I am satisfied now," returned Louisa, " if you 
allow an old nurse of the lowest pedigree to be a gentle- 
woman ; your principles are respectable at the least.'* 

They had now reached the school, which Louisa had 
engaged to superintend in Mrs. Grove's absence. This 
lady had lef^ with her family for Brighton, to join her 
husband, the week before, as has been mentioned; and 
this day was the first on which Louisa commenced her 
visiting. 

Mr. Thorp, the young clergyman, had taken possession 
of the parsonage, and so entire a novice was he in all mat- 
ters, that he felt thankful to Mrs. Davenport for any 
assistance and advice; nor could Louisa bring him to 
realize that none could be a greater novice than herself. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



On the following morning during breakfast at the Close^ 
passing events were discussed. 

" Well," cried Helen, " I certainly enjoy a change. 
Mr. Grove is very good, and all that ; but one gets tired 
of the same face, and the same voice, and the same ser- 
mons for ever." 

'^ Yes, but it is not so pleasant to be preached to by one 
who was the other day a youth here," said Margaret. 

— Mr. Thorp had been three months with Mr. Grove as 
a pupil, on the first settlement of the latter at Chadleigh — 

" Oh, what does that signify ?" asked her sister, *^ all 
men were youths once, and so long as a sermon is a good 
one, what can it matter who preaches. it?" 

" Mr. Thorp's sermon was all very well, but was quite 
the sermon of a young man," observed Margaret. 

'^ All young men preach on affliction," observed her sis- 
ter ; '' one would think the young had more to bear than 
the old." 

" Well, and so they have," replied Margaret ; " old 
hearts get hard and callous. I felt once more than I do, 
but that is past now." 

**Come, Margaret," cried Helen, laughing, "pray don't 
give us a dish of sentimentality. If Emma were down, 

s 
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perhaps she might condescend to join the conversation, 
but no one here will respond;" 

" I am sure I do wish Emma would condescend to be a 
little more regular," said Margaret^ who was tea maker ; 
" I declare I will not keep all the breakfast things as I 
have lately. It was past eleven before she was down yes- 
terday;" and she rose and rang the bell. *' Mamma," 
continued she> '' I do wish you would be as strict as Mrs. 
Grove for one months and bring £mma into order." 

''And a few besides Emma/' cried Uelen^ laughing; 
''but I am afraid it would not do now. I think we 
should be too much for any Mrs. Grove : we must hand 
ourselves over to some Mrs. Davenport." 

" How silly she has made herself !" said Eliza ; " for 
my part^ I cannot see what in the world she would be at !*' 

" Oh, I know very well what she would be at," cried 
Helen ; " she wants us to give up all our friends and con- 
nexions, and be at her beck and call. She wishes to be 
my lady in the place, and have us all afraid of moving or 
speaking but as she directs." 

" She is young, my dears, and not used to her own dig- 
nity," said Mrs. Bolton; "there is no young woman 
whose head could stand such a rise as hers." 

" Well, mamma, I think mine could stand it very well 
indeed," said Helen ; " give me an opportunity, and ill 
try. I would not cut my husband's friends as Mrs. Da- 
venport is doing. I would be affable and intimate with 
the whole fry in a minute, if they were ever so disagreea- 
ble ; and I would continue a sworn friend as long as they 
had something to give — that is, amusement, or any thing 
more solid." 

I doubt that very much," said Margaret ; ** you. 
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Helen, have quarrelled much more deeply with Louisa 
than I have." 

*' To be sure !" cried Helen, " I meant it !— a little 
impertinent upstart, coming here and thinking to lord it 
over us all ! I hope I gave her ladyship a lesson she will 
not soon forget. I think it will be some while before she 
ventures to lecture me again." 

*' Her conduct would be unpardonable if she were older, 
and knew more of the world," said Margaret ; " I confess 
I had some hope of her before my last talk." 

"Hope!" exclaimed Helen, "nonsense and stuff! I 
soon saw there was nothing to hope about her; all that 
Fred Frampton said was quite true; though I stood up 
for her, out of pride, I knew she was as obstinate as a 
mule before you did." 

" You did not seem to do so," said Margaret. 

" Oh, / should never have quarrelled with her, if she 
had not with me," returned Helen; '^I bore the first 
attack, about two months ago, and never said a word, 
though it was enough to provoke a saint." 

^' And what was it?" asked Margaret. 

" She chose to take me to task about our refusing an in- 
vitation," replied her sister; "don't you. remember she 
was here, when the Groves sent to ask us to tea one even- 
ing ? We expected Frederick Frampton might come the 
evening they had fixed on, so we made up a neat little fib, 
something about Stephen and his wife, and the hooping- 
cough, I forget what, but it made a good story, and ex- 
cused us easily ; well, madam took me to task, as if I had 
done the wickedest thing in the world in writing this note, 
and I saw, by all she said, what she was made of. Be- 
cause she is Mrs. Davenport, she thinks die may insult 
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all the world, and treat them as nothing better than the 
dust under her feet ?" 

'^ Why how does she expect people to get on at a&," 
said Eliza, '' if they are so nice as all this comes to ?" 

*^ I asked her that/* returned Helen, '' and she could 
not reply ; she only said, she never woold tell an untruth, 
as she called this, and when I pressed her with questions, 
she denied ever having done any thing of the sort in her 
life, which I knew must be a greater fib than what I had 
just been guilty of." 

''.Such wonderful sincerity must come to nothing in 
the end," said Margaret; ''if we do not fib, we must tdl 
half the world that we hate them, and the rest, that we 
wish them at Jericho, except for the benefit wre hope to 
get by them." 

" If Mrs. Davenport means to set up a Temple of 
Truth," said Helen, " she will, in a week, rdgn in solitary 
grandeur. Her own husband, I should guess, would be 
the first to decamp." 

" No, I do think he would be the last," said Margaret, 
laughing ; " I do believe she would wish to keep him, and 
he to stay to the last gasp." 

" Nonsense ! not she," returned Helen ; '' she has no 
heart but for her own pride.*' 

" I don't think quite as bad of her as you — ** Maigaitt 
began. 

Then you wiUf Margaret," interposed her sister, 

you have given up a part of your defence already. I 
never liked her; it was only to oppose Fred Framptan 
that I ever took her part ; I always like to take down dK 
conceit of young men." 

" I do not defend her, or take her part," said Margaret, 
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as in apology ; '^ I see she is thoroughly wilful^ and bent 
on her own ways> but I would keep things together a little 
longer^ if I could. I am ashamed of you, Helen, for 
being so thoughtless ; for the sake of your family, you 
ought to be able to forget personal affronts ; I would not 
be mean, but I would be prudent." 

" There's a good creature," said Mrs. Bolton, " pray do ! 
and you, my dear Helen, must indeed learn to curb your 
temper ; you forget how much your brother may lose, if 
you give way to your displeasure." 

''And you do not know how much he may gain, 
mamma," returned Helen ; '' if Mrs. Davenport quarrels 
with us and all the neighbourhood, and if Mr. Davenport 
quarrels with his wife, we shall rise again, and Laurry 
will carry the day after all." 

"A, flattering dream, Helen," said Margaret, ''but it 
has not been Mr. Davenport^s mode hitherto." 

" But men change when they marry," replied Helen ; 
" I hold that no man was ever disinterested to his life's 
end; and as Mr. Davenport has got into the habit of 
giving away, if he goes on for a time, it must be through 
spite or pride." 

" Well, never mind which," said Margaret, " so as it 
lasts our time; but hark! what is that? They never 
practise the bells at this time in the morning." 

"What is to-day?" said Helen; "no royal birth-day, 
coronation, or any public festival, is it?*' 

"No, nor benefit club or village feast," said Eliza; 
" oh, hear how merrily they peal ! Do you think it is Mr. 
Davenport returned ?" 

"No, no, his day is past for this sort of peal. It 
sounds wonderfully like a wedding," said Margaret. 
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" Nonsense J Margaret^ a wedding !" cried Helen, '^ how 
could there be any match or wedding going, and we bear 
nothing of it ?" 

As Helen spoke, her brother Laurence burst into the 
room ; '' Look I look I" cried he, '^ run to the window, all 
of you girls ; the grandest, smartest wedding that was ever 
seen ! Bows and favours, and white ribbons, and all the 
rest of it ; be quick, or all will be past." 

^' Stop 1 stop, Laurry !" cried Helen, as her brother was 
running off, " Who is it?" 

"I don't know — ^not I," returned he, hastily, "but 
don't stop me, I must just run up to tell £mma, for none 
of you will, I know. Look at the bride!" added he, 
shouting in, as he scampered past the door, on his descent 
from his sister's room ; '^ every body says she is lovely/' 
and away he ran, to intercept the carriages by a short cut. 

" Who can it be?" said Helen. 

'^ Some of the gentry in the neighbourhood, perhaps," 
said Eliza. 

*' How you forget, Eliza," said Helen, '* there are only 
two great houses in the parish, and one old Lady Forbes'/' 

"Well, but old Lady Forbes often has her grand- 
daughters with her." 

"As if they would be married away from their own 
home !" exclaimed Helen. 

"Besides," continued Eliza, "it may be Mr. Baird's 
eldest daughter. You know every body says she is en- 
gaged to Sir Frederic Wylde." 

"Did you ever hear of a wedding among the gentry, 
and we not know?" exclaimed Helen, indignantly; "be- 
sides the report is a century old. While you are about 
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it, you may as well turn the brid^room into another 
Frederick." 

'^ Well, and suppose we do/' said Margaret ; " suppose 
he and Sophy Harris have knocked up a marriage; he 
was there twice last week ! You know the Harrises love 
to be sly and close; Sophy would delight in taking us 
all in." 

'^And what are they to live upon, pray?*' said Helen ; 
^'I think Fred Frampton is not such a ninny as to be 
caught just now." 

'^And with a plain girl, without a farthing,'* said 
Eliza. 

''He despises beauty, you know; he always says he 
never would marry a pretty girl," said Margaret. 

'' Sophy is not his taste, I will answer for tliat," re« 
turned Helen ; '* but it is quite silly to waste words on such 
a ridiculous notion ; — the bride lovely too !" 

" Oh, all brides are lovely, that is a matter of course," 
said Margaret ; " but time will show." 

" I am sure I wish time would show," exclaimed Helen, 
" for I am tired of waiting, and one can see nothing here. 
I have been afraid of stirring, but I will now run up to 
Emma's room; her window is the best in the house; I 
dare say Laurry is with her after all, he always gets the 
best of every thing." 

" If you want to see any thing you had better come 
back, Helen, for here are the carriages !" cried Margaret. 

Helen was at her place again in an instant, but got 
only a glimpse. Two handsome carriages, with favours, 
drove past at a brisk pace. 

'* How fast they went ; but I got a glimpse of the 
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bride !" said Margaret^ " she certainly seemed pretty^ and 
beautifully drest." 

'' She had a blond fall,** said £liza ; '' I think it was 
real." 

" That stupid wall, how I detest it !" cried Helen, " I 
do wish, mamma, you would have it down, one can see 
nothing. Cannot you guess at all who it can be, Mar- 
garet?" 

'' Not from the glimpse I had,'* said Margaret, '* people 
look so different well-drest, and set up in a carriage ; but 
I should say it was somebody prettier and more fashion- 
able than any body here. The bride had her hair in long 
ringlets." 

'^ The bridegroom was tall," said Eliza. 

'^ All men look tall in a carriage," replied Helen ; '' but 
I don't think it was their own carriage; I am sure it was 
not, — I am sure it was hired." 

" They were both very stylish dashing set-outs," said 
Margaret ; '' much more so than ours at either Stephen's 
or Elizabeth's wedding.*' 

" Then our next shall be as good," said Helen, " be it 
whom it may. I have no notion of being surpassed by 
people who belong to nobody, and come from we know not 
where." 

There was a little movement in the room during these 
last remarks. Mrs. Bolton had returned to her seat ; her 
daughters were still at the window, looking out They 
turned their heads at the rustling sound they heard, and 
at an exclamation from their mother. The door was 
thrown wide open, and two figures had just entered hand 
in hand, and were on the point of kneeling down before 
Mrs. Bolton. Their backs were to the sisters, but there 
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could be no doabt the lady was any other bat the bride. 
She was splendidly attired in white satin and blonde and 
her fair long ringlets lay on her mother's lap as she knelt. 

^' £maia !" cried Mrs. Bolton. 

^' Frederick Frampton !" exclaimed Helen. " Is it 
possible ? — what have you been about ?** 

" Bless your children^ dear madam>" said Frederick. 

" Forgive — pardon, sweet mamma>" cried Emma^ with 
beaming eyes. 

'* Go, go— you will kill me," said Mrs. Bolton ; " how 
can I forgive ? — what can you do ? — where — ^how can you 
live ?" 

'^ Forgive, dear madam, bless your children," reiterated 
Mr. Frampton, ^' we rise not till you pardon ;" and £mma 
kissed her mother's hand. 

Mrs. Bolton made some incoherent exclamations, and 
sobbing and weeping, fell fainting upon her other daugh- 
ters. Thus the group continued for a considerable space, 
while the maids flew about for restoratives, and the pair of 
culprits remained kneeling as statues. 

" Speak the word, dear lady," said Mr. Frampton, ^' we 
shall not know a moment's peace till you say, Arise." 

" We are your dutiful and afiectionate children, dear 
mamma," said the daughter ; '' our only grief has been 
the thought of vexing you. This has kept me from sleep, 
and this will bring me to the grave, if you show no pity." 

The bridegroom joined in, and poor Mrs. Bolton was of 
too yielding a nature to resist such appeals. In five 
minutes the tears were dried, smiles took their place, and 
all went merry as a bridal day. A large bride-cake was 
brought in from the carriage ; gloves and favours were dis- 
tributed in abundance; the cake was cut, and the table 
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covered as by magic with bridal cards^ silver ribbons, and 
little baskets full of charmed pellets of bride-cake for the 
favoured few. The bride was full of delighted content- 
ment^ — her mother of tearful sraileSj^-Margaret of cheer- 
fulness,— Helen of jests, — Eliza of laughter, — ^and all of 
words. In the midst of all the happy couple stepped again 
into their carriage for a wedding tour — nobody knew 
where, and nobody knew for how long. 

It seems a singular circumstance that those who are 
weak or silly, or of that sort of character which is usually 
described by " no character at all ;'* who are as unstable as 
water, and as transient in impression ss the light sand in 
the burning desert; can follow, promote, and sometimes 
originate the most daring and complicated schemes for mis- 
chief. This was the case with Eslher Frampton. With- 
out her assistance and active co-operation, her brother 
could never have carried through his plans and brought 
them to a successful termination. Every thing seemed to 
conspire to facilitate their task ; and the absence of Mr. 
Grove, with the substitution of a stranger new and young 
in office, was an unexpected event in their favour, and 
hastened them on to the catastrophe. 

Mr. Frederick Frampton was one of those people who 
believe themselves endowed with a power of seeing into 
the mainsprings of action of every human being, and he be- 
lieved himself consequently intimately acquainted with the 
character of each individual of the Bolton family. On this 
belief he had acted, and in accordance with this knowledge 
he had calculated on subduing his intended mother-in-law 
in less than half an hour after his marriage. In the same 
proportion he counted on pacifying the rest of the family, 
and we cannot say his calculations were ill made. Esther's 
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fears lay all in this quarter ; but they did not amount to 
much. She sat in the second carriage at the gate^ await- 
ing the result of the ingress of the bride and bridegroom, 
and speculating over the events that were taking place 
within doors, with Sophy Harris, the other bridesmaid, 
whose spirits were nothing subdued or diminished. When 
the cake was sent for, Esther considered the whole affair 
triumphantly concluded. That, indeed, was the signal for 
her to drive forwards to her aunt's. " Now all is right," 
exclaimed she to her companion, as the carriage started, 
" I am not a bit afraid of aunt Hale : I shall carry news 
of Mrs. Bolton's entire approbation, and then Aunt will 
not say a word." 

" I am not so faint-hearted," cried Sophy Harris ; " I 
would dare the displeasure of any body to serve a friend." 

These principles look bad enough set down on paper ; 
but unhappily they are the principles of many young peo- 
ple who associate much together. Perhaps they think if 
they err, it is only from a superfluity of good nature: 
they only undertake a service of difficulty generously to 
oblige others ; but they forget the deceit, the disobedience, 
the heartless ingratitude to kind and affectionate parents, 
that they countenance, and in the sin of which they so 
deeply and inevitably partake. It may be said even that 
abettors in such proceedings are worse than the parties 
themselves, on the principle contained in the intimation in 
the scripture words, concerning those who not only do evil 
things, but have pleasure in those who do them. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Louisa and her sister were walking in the grounds after 
hreakfast this morning, intending presently to go down to 
nurse Kettlethwaite, and see how she was. 

'' It is rather too early for them, Louisa/' said Mrs. 
Bligh ; *' it puts the tidy folks out so much if we come 
in and find them all in a ' caddie/ " 

'' I had a talk once with Mrs. Grove ahout such mat- 

■ 

ters/* said Louisa ; '^ I liked so much all she said, and 
thought it very sensible. I do not like people to inarch 
into cottages at all hours and seasons, only just because 
those who live in them are poor. As it is, I think we 
have a great deal too free an access to that class. Their 
houses ought to be their castles, as much as ours.** 

*' I dare say I should only repeat Mrs. Grove's wise 
sayings," returned Mrs. Bligh, laughing, ^^ for I mean to 
be as sensible as herself in such particulars." 

*' Ah, Clara," said Louisa, '' I wish she were as plea- 
sant as she is sensible and good. If she were but a little 
more like you, I should feel much happier." 

" Pray do not wish such a wild unmethodical creature 
as I at the head of serious affairs in Chadleigh !" cried 
Mrs. Bligh. '^ Take me all in all, and I should do mise- 
rably : take her all in all, she does admirably.*' 

That is true — I mean as far as regards Mrs. Grove," 
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said Louisa, correcting herself; ''but I am afraid I never 
can really like her. I pretend to like her, and that is all." 

" Well, Louisa, you must learn to strike a balance be- 
tween worth and agreeableness. As you grow older, you 
will find the first will gain in weight and value." 

*' But then, Clara, I will not give up the union of the 
two," said Louisa ; " nothing vexes me so much as to see 
good people as heavy and dull as lead. I feel ashamed of 
their being good, or of their being allowed to be at large 
as specimens to the world." 

" It depends on the sort of heaviness you deplore," said 
Mrs. Bligh ; '' some heaviness may be of a very respecta- 
ble quality, and have more worth than weight in it ; and 
that I consider is the case with Mrs. Grove." 

"Oh, Clara," cried Louisa, "but indeed she is not 
kind or pleasant sometimes ! I do not mean to say her de- 
fects amount to what we were discussing the other day ; 
but she is not considerate of the feelings of others. She is 
cool, and makes remarks that quite grate upon the ear and 
feelings. I often think, ' How can a lady say such a 
thing !' " 

" Well, I do not deny that there is truth in what you 
say," replied Mrs. Bligh. " Mrs. Grove does not exactly 
come up to one's notion of a lady. If she were not a per- 
son of birth, the defect would be set down to that. She 
certainly wants a quality you utterly despise and re- 



nounce." 



"What do you mean, Clara?" said Louisa, — "what 
quaUty ?" 

I mean politeness." 

Why politeness, Clara?" asked Louisa; "it is a 
frightful word ; — why not kindness ?" 
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" Because it is not kindness that Mrs. Grove wa!it& 
Politeness is the exact word^ and nothing else.*' 

*' Gentleness will do, — why not gentleness ?" again 
asked Louisa. 

^* No ! politeness is my word/' returned Mrs. Bligfa; 
laughing, '^ and a very good word it is. I see no harm Id 
it at ally nor any reason why it should be consigned to the 
borders of deceit. It is just what is required — ^a certain 
softness of expression, or even merely of manner or in> 
flexion — a something that is fitted to do justice to the sen- 
timents and feelings of the mind of one intrinsically kind 
and good. I know no other word but politeness that so 
nearly expresses this quality." 

" But I cannot bear the word/' said Louisa, ''it is si 
connected with the idea of form and fuss." 

^' And in my mind it is quite separated," returned Mis 
Bligh ; " the preciseness you complain so mach of in Mis 
Grove, arises from her methodical consdentious qualities: 
if she possessed the softness I speak of, these -would a^ 
commodate themselves more agreeably to die varied gd^ 
cumstances and characters that constandy surroimd ba- 
She has attained formality, but not politeness." 

''Well, I understand your meaning,** said Lonift 
'' and I do not want to dispute about a word. We pictn 
well agree, but I should go further for the want. I fee 
an absence of poetry ; I mean of a poetical view of tbiog' 
she strives to shut one up in so narrow a compass, an^ 
think I see it in h^ management of her family. Do jf* 
not perceive how even the daughters fly to their father f: 
sympathy, in minor matters. How di&rent fae is ! Sc 
as he is," added she, smiling, ''in his principles a» 
views, he is delightful, quite delightful, in his famfly. Bf 
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sides, he is not entirely perfect ; he is not free from blun- 
ders and mistakes, which are an unspeakable relief in good 
people." 

"Mrs. Grove's early youth was a clouded one/' said 
Mrs. Bligh; '^she had an unloving father and a stern 
mother, and she had no gentler sister or brother, or imme- 
diate friend, on whom to exercise affection. She thus quite 
missed the tone of feeling, early domestic affection is calcu- 
lated to impart ; and, added to this, she had a hard task 
to act in her family, according to her conscientious notions. 
This gave a staidness to her manners and her feelings, 
which no subsequent happier circumstances of life have 
ever overcome." 

"Yes, I know she has no playfulness of character,** 
said Louisa ; "I have seen it over and over again in her 
behaviour to her children, but it makes it a very different 
thing if one knows all you have been telling me." 

" I do not mean to say there is not also natural temper 
that pre^disposes to this sort of character," returned Mrs. 
Bligh ; "I have often thought how remarkable it is to see 
two such characters as herself and her mother, of the same 
framework, precisely, one might say ; the one in the main 
humble and excellent, the other certainly very opposite. 
1'he one is precise, formal, and a litde fidgetty, where the 
other is harsh, haughty, and overbearing ; the one is se- 
rious, and unmoved by external circumstances, where the 
other is vehement and determined, even to turbulence. 
One may lose smiles, but one is spared misery." 

'^ Dreadful !*' cried Louisa, as she called to mind her 
own happier lot. "Poor Mrs. Grove! how could she 
subdue feelings such as hers must have been !** 

** This is indeed the best way of looking upon it," ob- 
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served Mrs. Bligh ; '^ we ought not to think how much 
more agreeable she might be ; that should be her business. 
We ought to wonder she is what she is.'* 

" That is quite true,— I feel it entirely, Clara,'* said 
Louisa ; '< still it does not make an unloveable character 
loveable ; and however I school myself into wonder and 
admiration, I shall fall back to my old feelings the next 
time I am in company with Mrs. Grove.** 

"You will learn to value her more," returned Mrs. 
Bligh, "and not being prejudiced, you will forget the 
wants you now feel. There is one circumstance in her 
case, which is of unspeakable importance, and which will 
do more for you than any thing besides, and that is, that 
however odd or abrupt she may be, however crookedly 
she chooses her times and seasons for doing and saying 
things, she is perfecdy harmless and stingless, she has no 
crabbed tempers, no inferior motives, nor perverse de- 
signs. 

" That is a great satisfaction," said Louisa, " and is just 
what one wants to be assured of, in one of Mrs. Grove's 
manner ; still, Clara, you cannot deny she is prejudiced,^ 
now can you ?'* 

^'Well, a little prejudiced sometimes, but still candid; 
she loves truth, for its own sake, and so cannot be deeply 
prejudiced. One more quality she has, which is, a very 
low estimation of her powers of agreeableness. She sin- 
cerely thinks herself a person irremediably unprepossess- 
ing, — ^manners and appearance — and this explains much 
that often seems very queer and unaccountable about her 
ways." 

" If it is so,** said Louisa, " it is really too bad alto- 
gether. I could be angry with her for such misplaced 
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humility^ and with myself^ for ever having perceived there 
was the least defect. Believing what you say^ I could at 
this moment set about declaring her the pleasantest person 
I know, and that quite sincerely." 

" Well, let this happy frame last awhile, and all will do 
very well/' said Mrs. Bligh, smiling. 

'' I am in good hope about it,*' returned Louisa. " In 
the first place, I have said my say, and that is a great 
comfort to me always. In the next, you are so affable and 
kind — not like that perverse Henry ; — you sympathize with 
my feelings and position exactly, and do not deny that 
there is truth in my complaint. Now the only word that 
tiresome Henry would ever say against poor Mrs. Grove, 
was in answer to some remark of mine. He just asked, 
' Did you ever hear me say that Mrs. Grove was perfec- 
tion ?' " 

Mrs. Bligh laughed merrily at both brother and sister. 
" Yes," said she, " that is just like both of you. If Henry 
would just have said, ' Mrs. Grove is cold and odd, and 
will treat you like a child if you deserve it ; she is not al- 
ways quite agreeable,' you would have been satisfied." 

" Completely," said Louisa, " and I should never have 
made a complaint I do not say I should have taken less 
to Mrs. Bolton, but I am sure I should have been more 
ready to take to Mrs. Grove." 

" But you must remember that is not Henry's way," 
returned the sister. 

" Well, I do think if he had not a sister like you, 
Clara, we should quarrel in six months." 

'' Then I must say that Mrs. Grove, or any body, 
would have been fully justified in exerting their pr^u- 
dices without limit." 
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" What ! against such a hride ?** asked Louisa^ smiling. 
" Well, yoa and Alice shall rescue the victim of preja- 
dice." 

" Hark I" cried Mrs. Bligh, arresting her steps for an 
instant, ** what can that he, Louisa ?** 

" What can what he ?^ asked the other, looking sor- 
prised ; '* what do you mean ? — I hear nothing." 

" Nothing ! my dear Louisa,** cried Mrs. Bligh, laugh- 
ing, " do not you hear the hells ?^ 

''The hells! — Oh, I did not ohserTe them,** replied 
Louisa ; " do you always ask what the bells ring for ?— 
some vestry or churchwardens' meeting, I suppose." 

" My dear Louisa," cried Mrs. Bligh, laughing, '' you 
forget where you are ! I should have thought three months 
at Branstone would have better initiated you into village 
modes. Pray where are the vestry and churchwardens of 
Chadleigh?*' 

" Well, I was forgetting, I suppose, and too vexed with 
the interruption of interesting talk, to care for the beDs. 
But really I do not know what they ring for. They rang 
the evening we came home. Henry would not counter- 
mand them ; but I think them always a nuisance, if one 
knows where the sound comes from.** 

''Well, nuisance or not, they mean something this 
morning, and something extraordinary," said Mrs. Bligh ; 
" a wedding, without doubt.** 

" Well, and suppose it is,** said Louisa, " it is nothing 
to us. If it were any body we are interested in, we should 
have been prepared.** 

" I don't know that at all," returned Mrs. Bligh ; 
" what do you say to a marriage between Mr. Frederick 
Frampton and Miss Helen Bolton ?" 
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** Oh, impossible !" cried Louisa* with sudden amiii»* 
tion and interest. 

'* And pray why impossible ?" asked her sister. 

'* Because it must haye been done secretly. From what 
I know of the Boltons, they would never keep such a 
thing snug till the very moment. Do you think they 
would?" 

*' No>y certainly not ; but stilly why impossible ?" conti- 
sued Mrs. Bligh. 

'* Why^ I do n<^ know — ^I believe I hope better of Helen 
than a clandestine marriage^" replied Louisa^ hesitating; 
** certainly she has no objection to flirt ; but I do not think 
she is inclined to marry a man for love and nothing else, 
which would be the case here. They say he is totally un- 
provided for." 

" Worse than that," returned Mrs. Bligh ; '* bat st^ 
up here. See ! there are two gay carriages with favours 
dashing along. It is dear now it ia a wedding.'* 

At this moment Mrs. BIigh*s children came running up 
full of news. " Oh, mamma/' cried littie James^ " we 
have seen such a grand sight ! I have heard of a wedding, 
but never saw it before. And there was a bride,-H9o 
beautiful ! all in white, and several gendemen and ladies 
standing about." 

However James could give no satisfaction as to the par^ 
ties^ but said that nurse knew all about it. The nurse*s 
account was, that it was one of the young ladies at the 
Close, married to a gentleman whose name she did not 
know, but whom she had seen about fishing almost every 
day in a shooting coat. She said it was so sudden that 
nobody was in the church, but that she heard that Mrs. 
Bolton would have taken on too much if tdie had come, so 
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that she was persuaded to keep away ; but that Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Bolton and some of the young ladies were 
there. 

*' It is a most extraordinary affair," said Mrs. Bligh, as 
they walked onwards, ''but I feel sure we have not got 
the whole story. Weak as Mrs. Bolton is, she would not, 
— ^indeed she could not — ^have consented to this match, 
without a good deal of fuss, and we must have heard of it, 
—she would wish that we should. I think it most likely 
that your idea is the true one^ — ^that they have married 
first, and asked leave afterwards." 

" And I do not fancy that Helen would do so in this 
case," said Louisa; ''I think I shall never trust to my 
impression of character if it is so.*' 

''Helen knows well enough the value of all things," 
said Mrs. Bligh, "but I fear I have not good opinion 
enough of her to be sure she would act upon this know- 
ledge. It is painful to think that any young woman can 
be satisfied with such a man as young Frampton. He has 
been the plague of his family for years ; has ruined him- 
self two or three times over, and is now sent to his aunt*s, 
to be out of harm's way for a time. I believe his miscon- 
duct cannot well be exaggerated." 

" But do you think the Boltons know all this ?" asked 
Louisa. 

" I should be surprised if they did not, for it was Miss 
Hale herself told it me all, not half a year ago ; and she is 
not of so uncommunicative a nature as to hush up affairs 
of this sort to any one, least of all to the Boltons ; how- 
ever one would have thought his manners^ and his n^lect 
of all external religious duties^ would have been sufficient 
to warn well-disposed persons against intimacy." 
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" That is meant for one of my remarks," said Louisa ; 
" and I cannot deny the truth of it ; hut I certainly do 
feel how society — and that, I suppose, means the world — 
modifies one's ahstract principles, and makes one frame 
apologies and excuses of all sorts, for the conduct of those 
H'hom one has received as intimates." 

"If so, I suppose we should be very careful what 
characters we choose to make friends of, or regard as in- 
timates," observed Mrs. Bligh. 

" But it is much the same with mere acquaintances, if 
one comes into close contact with them. It is very pain- 
ful to blame them for all they do." 

'^I cannot help thinking these remarks and feelings 
owe their origin to the Bolton family," said Mrs. Bligh, 
smiling ; "I cannot quite fancy Louisa Robinson feeling 
and expressing the same sort of pain on the conduct of 
Lady Fowler or Miss Amelia Forster." 

" Well," cried Louisa, colouring a little, ''perhaps you 
are right, and I ought not to rcgect the discovery that my 
feelings have been realli/ a good deal interested in the 
Boltons. It shows, at any rate, that I have been sincere ; 
but it also shows me, that I will submit to any thing, — to 
hard names and hard thoughts, — to hard charges, with or 
without foundation — rather than patch up matters, and 
let things be as before. It is more dangerous, willingly to 
mingle with those of inferior principle, than to handle 
Damascene blades, or play with poisoned arrows." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



EsTHBK Fkampton executed her part in the affiiir to tk 
latisfactioii of those nearest concerned. The sendii^ for 
the cake from the carriage was to be the signal of recon- 
ciliation^ and she immediately drofe to her aunt's, to isH 
part the news of the morning. Miss Hale was filled widi 
inexpressible amaze^ and coold diow it onlj by pomiDe 
forth a multitude of enquiries^ as to how the affidr w» 
managed. How Frederick ever came to think of Emmi' 
how he got the license ! how they managed to arda ctf- 
riages, dresses^ bride-cake, cards, gloves, &c. &cl anii 
how Esther oontriyed to slip out after breakfast, withoc 
any body suspecting what they were all about! After 
this. Miss Hale*s thoughts took a different turn; she 
thought of Frederick's parents and family, and feared dte? 
might blame her for the step her nephew had takoi. fi- 
of the morning's adventure, and excited by the past aci 
the future, she put on her bonnet and went down to u^ 
Close. All the young ladies were out, talking over tk 
news with their acquaintances in the Tillage. Mrs. Bolus 
was at home, looking and feeling somewhat londy. 

" Well, only think, my dear," said Miss Hale, as ^ 
entered, " these young folks have played us a fine trkt- 
Who could have thought it? And Emma too; noba3, 
thought of Emma. What does Helen say to it ? 
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'^ Helen is not hurt — ^not hurt at all^" said Mrs. Bolton ; 
'^ she loves her dear sister too well to feel any thing but 
pleasure. She was laughing, and quizzing them to the 
moment they drove off." 

'' Ah, she is a wild girl/' said Miss Hale, " but I be* 
lieve the day is past for young ladies to die of love, and a 
very good thing too ! I am glad to find you are satisfied ; 
Esther told me that the first thing, which was a great 
comfort to me to hear; it quite regulated my feelings; 
for you know me well enough, my dear^ to be sure I 
would not open my door to my nephew, dear as he is to 
me, if you took the thing to heart." 

" Why there is no use in doing that," said Mrs. Bolton, 
*' I found the step was taken, and there was an end of it; 
better take it quietly, and hope for the best, than make an 
ado, and set every body against them.*' 

'* Very true," said Miss Hale ; " sensible and forgiving, 
as you always are. I shall write to my sister, and tell her 
all about it, and what your feelings are. I know she has 
such a respect for you and yours, that she will be delighted 
in the connexion, if we can but see any thing of a prospect 
for the young couple. How are they to live .^'* 

'' Oh, they will do>" said Mrs. Bolton, avoiding an un- 
comfortable Bul^ect, ^'they wiU do very well, I do not 
doubt. All my children, I am thankful to say, have done 
very well hitherto." 

** Well, that is true enough," said Miss Hale, " what- 
ever misfortunes they have had> they rise above them in 
no time." 

''And what I prize more," said Mrs. Bolton, ''is their 
affection for me through all. Poor dear Emma expressed 
herself so prettily about it, this morning." 
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After a good deal more discussion on the subject had 
passed, the Miss Boltons came in. 

" Well, girls," cried Miss Hale, " this is rather too bad ! 
A tolerable manager — ^Emma — I must say, to get the start 
of you all, and make you dance without shoes. Well, I 
am sure I heartily wish you all the same good luck," and 
she shook the hand of each in congratulation. 

"A little better luck for me, please," said Helen, 
" while you are wishing. I confess I had rather dance 
without shoes figuratively, than walk without shoes lite- 
rally, and that must be Emma's case, when she has danced 
hers out at the toes, during the honey-moon.** 

''Ah, my lady Disdain, as poor Fred used to call 
you," cried Miss Hale, " your pride will be brought down 
some day ; we shall see you pine, before long, for love in 
a cottage." 

" Not I," said Helen, " I have no taste for love and 
starvation." 

''Think of poor Emma, and do not defy love,** said 
Miss Hale. 

" I hope Emma*s sister has more sense than £mma*s 
self," replied Helen. 

Margaret gave her sister a reproving look, and Miss 
Hale continued, " To be sure, the sly girl, how she took 
us all in ! and how well she contrived it,— just managed 
to be of age. I am sure I never thought of such a thing 
the other day, when we kept her birth-day, and told her 
she was come to years of discretion. 'Ah,' said Sophy 
Harris, 'now you can marry without asking any body.* 
That Sophy is a bold girl though ; I am sure I am glad 
she is not my neice. Esther has acted with much more 
discretion ; she says she helped them, because if she had 
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not^ they would have heen off to Gretna^ and that would 
have distressed you and your dear mamma so much more^ 
— ^besides the great expense ; — so considerate and prudent 
of her ; was it not ?" 

Of course it was not long before the true state of the 
case reached Louisa ; and it made a change in her views 
on the subject. She decided to form no judgment till she 
had seen and discoursed with Mrs. Bolton^ and upon that 
conversation she was resolved to form her future conduct. 
Her husband had taken the opportunity of his sister's 
presence at Branstone, and his own passive through Lon- 
don from Brighton^ to pass a day or two there upon his 
periodical business visits after he had arranged all Alice's 
affairs. He had therefore not returned before these new 
events occurred^ and Mrs. Bligh secretly rejoiced that 
Louisa could act without implicating her brother in any 
proceedings. 

Louisa^ then, called on the Boltons as soon as seemed 
proper after the ambiguous event that had taken place. 
Louisa herself had not the slightest idea how Emma's 
conduct would be regarded by her family. She knew 
Mrs. Bolton would not be severe eventually; but from 
the frankness of the whole party, she expected poor Emma 
would be severely handled, and prepared to take her 
part. 

'' Well, dear Mrs. Davenport," cried Mrs. Bolton, 
rising as her visitor entered, and affectionately greeting 
her ; *Mt is very kind of you to come so soon to congratu- 
late us. We knew our dear Emma had your good wishes, 
but I like to have them from you in person." 

Louisa was a little thrown back. " The event took me 
by surprise," said she ; " surely it did you the same ?" 
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'^Yes^ certainly^** replied Mrs. Bolton^ smiliDg a be- 
nevolent apology; ''the young people were in greater 
haste than old ones might think quite prudent. But you^ 
my dear, who have so lately gone throngh the same expe- 
rience, can sympathize with them better than any body." 

** They may confidently look to you, Louisa, and Mrs. 
Grove for sympathy,** observed Margaret, in an off-hand 
manner, " if to nobody else in the wide world.** 

Louisa shrunk at her own case being made public dis- 
cussion, and the more so from the memory of the very op- 
posite argument it was made to serve, in that very room> 
the last time it was brought forward, not so very long 
ago. She was equally indignant at Mrs. Grove's example 
being adduced as a parsllel to the matter now before them. 
Yet she feared the depth of rudeness which the slightest 
remark on her part might involve. " Better be rude than 
allow such self-deception,** thought she; ''one must be 
rude to rude people. This is my own seeking, and thus I 
must pay for my fault" So without farther hesitation, 
she said simply, " But diere was neither secrecy nor im- 
prudence in that match." 

"That is as people think," said Margaret; "noany 
think there was a great deal of imprudence." 

" And as to secrecy," said Helen, " if that is meant as 
a slap at Emma, I say it has missed ; for Emma did all in 
the face of the whole world. There was no secrecy or de- 
ceit in the matter.** 

" If you are not going to give Helen her lesson this 
morning, my dear," said Mrs. Bolton to Louisa, " I wish 
you would come and look at my f uschias ; they are in per- 
fection just now." 

" Oh, mamma," cried Helen, " Mrs. Davenport hates 
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gardens and gardening ; how can you teaze her with such 
things ?" 

'' She is too kind to hate any thing belonging to me, I 
know that/' said Mrs. Bolton to Louisa, with a sweet 
smile, as they passed into the garden. " My girls have 
such ^irits/' continued she, " you must not mind what 
they say just now ; and I am sure you will not take amiss 
their fear and jealousy lest their dear sister should be 
blamed. It has got abroad that you were highly dis- 
pleased ; and though I assured them of the kindness of 
your heart, they cannot be satisfied. My children have 
such an ardent affection for one another.— Now, look ! 
this is one of my fuschias ; it is a seedling. There, you 
must wear that branch in your beautiful hair to-night, for 
my sake. I only wish it was orange bloom, for the sake 
of those now far off^; but t^ou can supply that if you are so 
condescending." 

'* I am sure I would most willingly, if it would make 
every thing just what we wish," said Louisa. 

" Ah, my dear," replied Mrs. Bolton, " that is just like 
your dear enthusiastic spirit. I wish it were all just as we 
could wish, but that is never to be. We must not look for 
perfection in this world." 

'' Then you are not quite satisfied,** observed Louisa. 

" I do not mind confessing as much to you, my dear," 
said Mrs* Bolton ; ''1 could scarce do so before those 
warm-hearted girls of mine. Poor £mma has been hasty. 
She is ignorant of the world, and has acted accordingly. 
We must not be severe ; — she has married for love. We 
must remember we should not be so very angry with her, 
if she had married an old man for money. Parents in 
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general never regard such things in this light, bat I make 
allowances." 

Louisa was perplexed at the wide field of discassios 
these remarks opened. She replied however, '^ It does eo( 
make them right, because one or both might have been 
worse. I cannot but think it heartless in both of them u 
occasion their two families the difficulties they must fci 
years, — perhaps for life." 

*' Very true — as indeed all you say always is," said Mn 
Bolton ; '^ still we cannot put old heads on young shou! 
ders : if we think to do so, we shall be disappointed eTa 
day of our lives. But I do not think so badly of th( 
prospects as you seem to do. He is a clever young mi 
and Stephen has got a promising farm in his eye for hi 
We only want a little money to set them oflP. All i 
girls have a pretty little fortune waiting for them till tl 
marry, and though Emma's is less than the others^ fi 
her marrying so early, yet it will do something. Tl 
we must pinch ourselves at home for a year or two to \ 
them. It is but sending off a servant or two^ or laj 
down our little carriage." 

" I am sure they ought not to allow that," said Lou 

" Ah, my dear," returned Mrs. Bolton, smiling, ** 
are so used to luxuries, that you think the loss of i 
things a great hardship ; but to us poor people^ I can 
sure you it is a mere nothing. We are used to do 
things. We should have done the same on Sliasal] 
marriage — for her outfit was very expensive — had i 
been for dear Mr. Davenport's handsome present. 
Elizabeth was better circumstanced than poor £i 
We must think more of furniture and useful thins 
her, than of setting her off^ handsom**' " r n 
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upon her^ as was done in £lizabeth*s case. Poor dear 
£mma will have many hardships to encounter ; I am sure 
we need not be too severe with her. This present moment 
is the only easy time of her life ; when she comes to settle 
down, she will have nothing but privations." 

" I am afraid so/' returned Louisa ; " but I should not 
think so much of that^ if every thing else was rights and if 
you could feel satisfied." 

" But I am sure you would think a great deal of it^" 
returned Mrs. Bolton, " if you saw poor Emma in distress 
and suffering. But that is nothing to the purpose: I 
wanted a few words alone with you, to say, I hoped you 
would think no more of any rudeness on the part of poor 
Fred. Now that he is my son, I feel quite anxious about 
it. Like poor dear Emma^ it has kept me awake all night. 
I do not know the truth, but they say you and he had an 
unfortunate misunderstanding before you came here ; and 
I am afraid this circumstance may operate against my 
poor Emma. At least, / do not think you so unforgiving, 
but other people declare so, in spite of all I say." 

Louisa was vexed and embarrassed on all sides. She 
felt ashamed of herself^, and ashamed of being ashamed of 
Mrs. Bolton ; and with these feelings tenfold increased, 
in some excitement, she made her offer of taking upon 
herself the charge of Laurence's education at college. Af- 
ter the words had passed her lips, she became nervously 
alarmed. She felt as if she had done the most desperate 
and unpardonable act in the world. She thought she had 
offered a positive insult, and that she would receive what 
she deserved — a burst of indignation. She did receive a 
bursty but not of indignation. Poor Mrs. Bolton was 
overcome with wonder and gratitude, and in expressing 
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the depth of her feeUi^ at the forgiveness, 
and delicacy of Looisa's ooDdoct, she mdted into 
Ererj word was a stab of one kind or other to Ixndsa ; 
and 9M soon as she conld^ she slipped away and esca pe d the 
back way through the kitdien garden, withoat eneoonter- 
ing the inmates witiiin the house. ** Gam said/' tlioiight 
she, '^ she hoped I should never be able to reflect with 
satisfaction on the disposition of this money. My be;^- 
ning certainly has been in accordance with her widi.*' 
When she came in, Mrs. Blig^ asked some qoestloii aboot 
the schooL 

''The school!" cried Louisa, "I qm'te foigot! I me^ 
tnally have not been there !" 

'' Where have yon been ? What have you been abou^ 
Louisa?** cried Mrs. Bligh, in her merry tones; ^yon 
look like a wild creature !" 

''Don't ask me any questions, Qara,'* said Louisa; 
" don't look at me ; I have been doing the most insoltiiig 
deed, in the most insulting manner. I fed as if I oonld 
never hold up my head again, and that all the w(Hld must 
feel the same, when they look at me.** 

" Except Uiose who will hold their heads all the lii|;^ier. 
What you lose, others will gain. Ah !*' said Mrs. BIi{^, 
loc^ng in her sister's face, " I suppose I may oonfdnde 
that Master Laurry is your hopeful protig^,^ 

" Just so," said Louisa, " only pray ask me no ques- 
tions.*' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Louisa had had latterly a favourite scheme in her head. 
There was a pretty cottage almost within the park walls ; 
it was tininhahited^ and in a poor condition^ but Louisa 
had always fixed her fancy upon it^ and longed to take up 
her abode there. Next to^ or perhaps really before^ the 
idea of occupying it herself^ she enjoyed that of fitting it 
up for Alice^ if Alice could be induced to make Chadleigh 
her home. Why not ? True, Alice was very young for a 
housekeeper, but what was to be done? She had not a 
single elder relation in the world, with whom she might 
consort. Surely it was better to be near Branstone, than 
alone among strangers. Alice, she knew, would not con- 
sent to taking up her abode at Branstone ; and next to 
that, what plan could be more promising than the one 
proposed ? Yet she had her fears, lest her idea was alto- 
gether visionary, and great was her delight when Alice 
wrote, to meet her wishes half way, consenting to aconn- 
pany the Groves on their return from Brighton, and pay 
Louisa the visit she desired, during which they could talk 
and think over the cottage plan. Louisa considered this a 
consent to the whole, and forthwith set off to examine the 
cottage more minutely, and give orders for its being put 
into habitable order. 
It was about three weeks after the events last recorded. 
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that the following conversation took place, in the drawing- 
room at Branstone. Since then, the party had been com- 
pleted ; first, by the return of Mr. Davenport, and sabsfr- 
quently, by the arrival of Mr. Bligh, who was shortly to 
carry home his wife and children. As it happened, he was 
not in the room at this moment. 

"Well, Louisa," said Mr. Davenport, "your protige 
has passed his first day in college. I dare say he feels as 
grand and independent as his patroness." 

*' Do not laugh at me, Henry," replied his wife ; ** I 
expect nothing but mortification, and should be spared se- 
verity. 

"Very humble, I allow," returned Mr. Davenport, 
" but I must think it was worth a second thought, if you 
expect nothing but mortification." 

" Just hear him, Clara !" cried Louisa, with an appeal- 
ing look and action, to her sister ; " this man ! who 
would empty his coffers, rather than look a person in the 
face, and say No.'* 

" Well, you must confess he has nobly resisted this last 
attack," observed Mrs. Bligh. 

" You are always benignant, Clara," replied Mr. Da- 
venport, " but I confess I do not deserve your commenda- 
tion this time. It was no effort to my benevolence to turn 
a deaf ear to the expectations of a mamma, while defend- 
ing a daughter who had taken such a step. However 
pretty the young lady may be, I have a hard heart in such 
a case ; and I do not know whether the coolness of all the 
contrivances so long beforehand, was not worse than a 
regular runaway match. At any rate, it is more pro- 
voking." 

We will not say which is worst," observed Mrs. 
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Bligh ; " Louisa^ you do not know what has made Henry 
suddenly so very fierce and savage." 

Louisa professed her ignorance. 

" He went this morning to Mrs. Bolton's^ primed with 
an argument to annihilate all her pleas^ in favour of her 
daughter*s conduct. This was nothing more or less than 
the simple example of the Groves' match formerly, which 
was to stand up before Mrs. Bolton, as a type of a love 
match, containing precisely the prudent degree of impru- 
dence, — neither too much nor too little. Well, before he 
could open his battery, Mrs. Bolton most adroitly pos- 
sessed herself of his cherished weapons, and had made the 
very same example a plea for Mr. Davenport's counte- 
nance and protection towards her dear children. The 
more he attempted to point out differences, the more she 
sweetly resisted his inferences ; and the defeated gentle- 
man was obliged to retreat, with less honour than the 
King of France, who at any rate had the satisfaction of 
descending the hill not without his twenty thousand men 
in the rear." 

" Well, I confess," observed Mr. Davenport, smiling, 
'' my defeat by word of mouth fixed and strengthened my 
determination to do nothing — nothing at all — by deed for 
these young people. Perhaps if I had had my say, I 
should have thought it but fair to be made pay for it ; but 
if the mamma is so thoroughly satisfied, it seems just to 
leave them to help themselves.** 

'' But you know — really — Mrs. Bolton is not so entirely 
satisfied," said Louisa. 

^' Then, my dear Louisa, she shall this time pay for the 
pleasure of her little mystifications." 

u 
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" Indeed/* cried Louisa, '' I did not intend my remari' 
to nnake you change your determination.'' 

" And now for Mrs. Davenport's side of the qoesdon/' 
cried Clara, laughing archly. '^ Pray, Henry, do you 
know why Louisa has become suddenly so very fierce and 

savage ? Then I will tell you. It is the last gndn of 

sand that makes the heap, — and so it is here. As soon as 
this pet cottage of Alice's is put to rights, the garden 
made a sham paradise by flower pots and boughs stack in 
here and there from the Hall — (you know poor dear 
Louisa despises gardening) — as soon as the house itself is 
all tidied up—complete within — complete without — ^with 
the same sort of fomiture from the Hall to tempt poor 
Alice's imagination, and make-believe to us all that the 
appointments throi^hout are perfection ; — jnst as die 
kdy of the magic change is surveying and rejoicing in the 
work of her hands — comes down Mrs. Bolton, and after 
due admiration at the transformation, and the taste and 
judgment displayed, out slips an aspiration, ' Oh, that dear 
Emma could meet with just such a place, till Frederick 
was fixed in a farm ! Oh, that there were such another 
cottage in Chadleigh ! How delightful it would be to have 
dear Smma so near them ! Poor dear ! she was so unused 
to housekeeping, that she would quite ruin them all with- 
out some experienced person to direct and advise !' The 
next step was a suggestion that if Miss Sidney found any 
objection to the sweet cotti^e, Fred and Emma would 
willingly inhabit it. It would be a thousand pities that 
a place so completely fitted up, should go to ruin again for 
want of being occupied. Next day came one more pro- 
posal, which Mrs. Bolton was delicate enough to convey 
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through the intervention of Miss Hale and myself. Miss 
Hale entered a good deal into speculations concerning 
Miss Sidney's circumstances and means^ — ^remarked that it 
was said she was not left very well off — that she was very 
young to keep house for herself, — and wished that there 
was some agreeahle and suitable family in Chadleigh 
where such a young lady might take up her abode. How 
much pleasanter that would be to Miss Sidney than living 
alone ! Perhaps even sonie small pleasant family might 
.take the cottage^ and in compliment to Mr. and Mrs. Da- 
venport, consent to admit Miss Sidney under their roof. 
On such a plan. Miss Sidney would be able to live at half 
the expense^ and have many more comforts, besides the 
society and escort of a married lady at the head of the 
house." 

I congratulate you, Louisa," said Mr. Davenport, 

on the ingenuity and completeness of your friends' de- 
vices. Doubtless they know what they might venture to 
expect from you." 

^^ The insulting man !" cried Louisa, with another ap- 
pealing look at her sister, '' as if I deserved such a speech 
more than he !" 

'^ But Henry has the upper hand of you, Louisa," ob- 
served Mrs. Bligh ; " he has never chan^d his ways or 
manners since the first moment he came into the place. 
He was friendly and kind when he gave, and he has 
been friendly and kind ever since he withheld." 

'' Yes," replied Liouisa, *' I confess he has an art which 
I have yet to learn, if ever I can learn it." 

" Louisa always thinks to gain the day by humility," 
said her husband, concealing much of the pleasure the re- 
mark had given him. 
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** I will then render my triumph doubtfal," retimed 
Louisa, ** by adding a question as to whether it is an art 
worth acquiring. My whole heart still revolts at exdu- 
siTeness.** 

" My dear Louisa !** exclaimed Mrs. Bligh, ** pray vbo 
has been exclusive at Branstone, — Mr. Davenport for 
eleven years, or his bride for three or four months ?" 

** Well, certainly HenryV popularity and general good 
understanding with all degrees — ^least, little, great, greater, 
greatest — ^is something amazing to me," said Louisa ; '' I 
feel that though they hate me ever so deeply; they inH 
never hate him. I am sure I hope it is all right to be so 
popular." 

'' Well, I hope so too," said Mrs. Bligh, " and if so,- 
that you will study his rules." 

" Then he must give them to me," said Louisa, '^ and 
not suppose that I know them instinctively." 

'' You both intend to draw from the same source," ob- 
served Mrs. Bligh. 

''Very true," replied the other; "but then he takes 
one set of rules and I another. He must teach me how ts 
act so as to unite the two." 

'' Try then, Louisa, for a time," said her husband, " to 
live upon the rule, ' If it be possible, as much as lietfa c 
you, live peaceably with all men.' " 

" That sounds very safe, and Indeed easy," returned 
Louisa, '' but how hard in practice ! I am sure I meant tc 
be more peaceable with this family than any, and how un- 
fortunately it has turned out! I fear we shall not, it 
future, be as much at peace together, as if we had beff 
originally rather suspiciously inclined, and kept on fonD'' 
terms." 
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The secret of general peace is exclusiveness^ in some 
sense," observed Mr. Davenport ; " it is in the nature of 
man, and is the providential order of his race ; we 
have but one father and mother, one wife, and a few bro- 
thers and sisters. Friends must be limited in the same 
degree ; some more, some less, according to character and 
circumstances; but we cannot be intimate with a whole 
world, however worthy each individual may be. If such 
a line is acted upon, all true friendship or intimacy ceases ; 
and in inferior cases, all ends in disappointment, disturb- 
ance, or enmity." 

" No, no, not enmity here, Henry," cried poor Louisa, 
who was taking every word to herself; " you are a wise 
man, and pretty good, now that you speak out; but you 
shall be a false prophet here.'* 

"I said ^orj^^* remarked Mr. Davenport, smiling; 
^^you may appropriate either, or both, of my other 
words." 

'MVell, disappointment, it shall be; experience and 

friendliness, bought by disappointment '*, Louisa was 

beginning, when Mr. Bligh opened the door, and looked 
in without speaking. 

'' You good kind creature !" exclaimed his wife, '' I see 
you have driven down to the parsonage, and saved us a 
long delay." 

Louisa, at the same moment, cried, '^ Alice is come ! I 
am sure she is here." 

The next instant, Mr. Bligh had thrown open the door, 
and Alice was in her friend's embrace. 

" I said I had better not come up," cried Mr. Grove, 
who followed Alice, and stood apart, surveying the scene. 
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" Oh, no, indeed !" exclaimed Louisa, turning from her 
friend, and moet kindly greeting him ; ^' I am thiokiog 
of you and Mrs. Grove and every body, all the time, id 
thank you all for taking all this care of Alice, and brin^ 
ing her to me, — ^looking after all," alluding to her sahk 
dress, "so very like her own dear self;" and as Lonia 
spoke, she felt as if she could love and tolerate all the 
vrorld, for a hundred years, at least ; among the v^ 
twenty Mr. Groves and twenty wives, though twenty 
times as objectionable to her fancy as the lady who bad 
latterly been subject to her doubtful affection. 



P.S. — The following particulars are added, for the 
benefit of those who desire to know how matters prc- 
ceeded. 

Never was a wish more completely fulfilled than Mr- 
Bligh's, rrtpecting Louisa^s future reflections on her beee- 
faction. Louisa certainly had no temptation to reflect ape' 
it with satisfaction. By dint of entreaty with tutois at- 
pupil, by Mr. Davenport^s personal exertion and inflaeo^ 
young Laurence was kept at college a year ; the author* 
ties at college could no longer pass over his irregular cod* 
duct, and, as the mildest form in which it could be do* 
ticed, he was advised to take his name off the books. •' 
was found that he had contrived to run in debt to ^" 
amount of nearly two-thirds the whole sum that was pro- 
posed to be expended on him. The next question v*-^ 
what was now to be done with him ? His mother tcd^* 
simple view of the case. She considered that Laurer: 
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was the protege of the Davenports^ and^ as such, was 
their exclusive property. She, therefore, simply enquired 
of them, what they meant to do with poor dear Laurry ? 
and patiently waited their decision. All came upon poor 
Louisa, who, perfectly unused to the management of such 
affairs, was at as great a loss as a child. She was ashamed 
to throw off all the trouble again upon her husband, who 
had already been at as much pains with Laurence, as if 
the scheme had been his own devising ; yet what could 
she do? Laurence idling at home, consorting with the 
lowest society in the village, beginning to be a disgrace to 
all who had to do with him, his mother assuming all that 
went on under the sanction of the Davenports, and apply- 
ing to Louisa, from time to time, for tidings of Mr. Da- 
venport's decision respecting her son. So once more, 
Louisa brought the case before her husband. Mr. Daven- 
port entertained himself at his wife's expense ; indeed, at 
present, he seemed to have every right to do so, for his 
proteg^, Harry Grove, had been going on steadily and 
economically from the first, and was returning, in ad- 
vancement and honour, what was expended on him in a 
more tangible form. Harry had gained a scholarship, on 
his first entrance at college, and promised well for future 
success, in some way or other. 

The end of Mr. Davenport's consideration on Lau- 
rence's behalf, was, to lay the remaining sum in the hands 
of the family, in order to place him out some way. This 
was the only scheme that seemed acceptable to those con- 
cerned ; and as Mr. Davenport had not hitherto been very 
successful in his own management for the family, he 
thought it as well to leave them to their own plans. 
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Thus^ Louisa was relieved from all further care and re- 
sponsibility. 

It was considered that Laurence had best take the line 
of farming ; and the most natural plan was, to place him 
under his brother Stephen ; a part of the money, there- 
fore, was thus expended. 

Up to this time, the Boltons and Louisa kept on tolera- 
ble terms,— not at all such, however, as to be satisfactory 
to the latter. All sorts of petty anecdotes and reports, 
were always afloat in the village, and Louisa found herself 
constantly thwarted and impeded on all sides, — ^the sort of 
incessant wearing annoyance which few can imagine, ex- 
cept they have experienced it ; an atmosphere of restraint 
seemed to surround her wherever she turned, and the set- 
tlement of Alice in the village — ^for Alice did setde there 
— together with the improved good understanding and 
intimacy at the parsonage, gave full range to the com- 
ments of those who were inclined to scan such afiairs. 
Alice was considered the Groves* relation, and to her, 
therefore, was attributed the intimacy of them and Mrs. 
Davenport. On her, therefore, fell the blame of Mrs. 
Davenport's estrangement from the Boltons and others. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth than these no- 
tions, as the foregoing history would serve to show ; and 
nothing could more excite and provoke Louisa's displea- 
sure, than the world at Chadleigh taking up such notions. 
Alice, alone, constantly prevented her friend coming to 
the point openly, though Louisa herself was convinced 
such a step would have answered no good purpose. 

So matters went on for about a year, when Miss Hale 
received melancholy news from India. This was the 
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death of her neice^ the poor Lizzy> whose marriage had 
made such a stir among them> not twelve months hefore. 
The widower was disconsolate and inconsolable. The 
next letter showed him in . the same frame of feelings and 
announced his intention of returning to £ngland^ for the 
benefit of his healthy which had been much disturbed. 
He came^ and very shortly invited himself down to Miss 
Hale*s^ at Chadleigh/ saying he should feel a little cheered 
by being among friends who so truly appreciated^ and so 
dearly loved his lost Lizzy : — such alone could understand 
his feelings^ and with such alone^ could he feel at all at 
ease to associate. He came^ and was warmly welcomed to 
Chadleigh. 

Thus, Alice came once more in contact with Alfred 
Jenappe; and it did not at all seem that he meant to 
avoid her. They met. He was as kind, as gentle, as 
agreeable as ever — perhaps more so ; a tinge of melan- 
choly gave all he said the appearance of a deeper serious- 
ness, and he seemed fuller of sympathy. Nor was he 
changed in person : India had not yet penetrated his com- 
plexion. He made demonstrations of kindness or intimacy 
towards Alice ; sending her constantly drawings, or books, 
upon subjects which had been discussed, or showing her 
some small personal attention. But Alice, though she 
pitied him, and though, on seeing him once more she 
afresh grieved over him — turned away. Her whole heart 
revolted — almost — at his presence, certainly, at any ap- 
proach to friendship and kindness. She could tolerate any 
thing but this; and once, when he alluded to former 
times, her patience seemed almost exhausted. She feared 
she felt too contemptuous. " What can we ever have in 
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sonable prospect of its coming to an end, the idea of 
making a change in their home was instantly a popular 
one. A composition was made between the parties, part 
of which was, that the remains of Laurry s money, which 
he did not seem to want for the present, should go to- 
wards furnishing the cottage that Mr. Frederick Framp- 
ton would engage. It was shrewdly suspected by some, 
that without this assistance Mr. Frampton could not at 
that moment have purchased the handsome horse he just 
then rode ; nor his wife have placed in her drawing-room 
one of Broadwood's most expensive instruments. The 
appointments and furniture of the whole house were in 
keeping with these ; so that Miss Hale was heard to utter 
a sincere aspiration that the human race could subsist 
upon rosewood and French polish, for what else the young 
people and their poor children had to live upon, no soul 
on earth could guess. 

The Boltons, led partly by the accident of Alice and 
the Groves having been at Brighton, fixed upon that place 
as a residence; and finding part of the Sidney family 
visiting it at that time, they carried with them from their 
Chadleigh friends letters of introduction. Through the 
former acquaintanceship of Alfred Jenappe with this 
family, and his present connexion with themselves, the 
parties became very intimate, and many a long morning 
was made short by recounting histories and anecdotes of 
the altered state of Chadleigh since Mr. Davenport mar- 
ried. From being the most sociable, peaceful, happy spot 
in the world, through the pride and ill-temper of a young 
wife, it had become perfectly intolerable. Miss Sidney's 
influence completed the destruction of the last remains of 
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peace. They had supported Mrs. Davenport from the 
first moment she came^ against every body ; they had 
since borne with her airs and whims ; but now that they 
were no longer bound by the ties of neighbourhood^ they 
confessed that it was beyond human patience to bear what 
they were called on to endure every day. These things, 
and these alone, had driven them from scenes which were 
dearer to them than all the world beside. Thus the Bol- 
tons talked, and willingly the Sidneys listened. 

After the departure of the Boltons from Chadleigh, 
Louisa found many of her difficulties vanish. She was 
but little incommoded with tiresome reports, and after a 
space all vanished away. She had nothing farther to bear 
in this way, than now and then a solitary remark from 
Miss Hale, whose little ways and observations she learned 
to expect, and with the help of Alice, to tolerate. 

Miss Hale always made a point of communicating to 
Alice, as an old friend of Alfred Jenappe, his goings on 
in India ; — his splendid establishment and mode of living 
— the almost regal state of Helen — the admiration and 
homage she received — and last, though not least, their ex- 
traordinary and unchanged happiness. " Dear Alfred I" 
she would say, ^'he never can forget poor Lizzy, of 
course ; but if ever a man was perfectly happy, without a 
single drawback, that man is Alfred Jenappe! I don't 
think I would ever have forgiven him marrying any bat 
one who, like Helen, knew and loved our poor Lizzy. 
That makes it quite a different thing. Don't you think 
so. Miss Sidney ?" 

Louisa's grand difficulty now was not to be exclusiTe on 
the opposite side. With the Groves, and Alice, and one 
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Other family in the place, she had the society she prefer- 
red, and qaite as much as she desired, taking into account 
her family and other engagements ; hut she had received 
a lesson on exdusiveness, that lasted her for life. She 
had paid the penalty of this, by many a vexatious inci- 
dent, and many a head and heart ache, until the departure 
of the Boltons. She never had put the blame of these 
things entirely on them ; she felt her own share of the 
fault ; and having thus submitted to the punishment she 
had brought on herself, she was willing to find and do 
what was expected of her, rather than simply to please 
herself. And she was repaid in various ways : among 
others, her character righted itself in public estimation, 
and it was observed that certainly the Boltons had said 
very severe and untrue things of Mrs. Davenport — that 
though they were so good-natured, they had a sad way 
of misrepresenting those they disliked. 

Another result that followed, upon the departure of the 
Boltons, or rather upon the public recognition of Mrs. 
Davenport*8 virtues and charms; was the perfect and entire 
satisfaction of Lucy Grove. We must not call it triumph, 
since she herself never would consent to that word being 
thus applied. 

''It was no triumph. Papa, in the first instance," said 
she ; "I knew — I was sure of Mr. Davenport. If I con- 
fess it a triumph, it casts a doubt on my certainty." 

Mr. Grove paid a compliment to his daughter's consist- 
ency, and what was more acceptable to both father and 
daughter, her mother joined in it, adding a remark which 
may or may not be considered as a drawback, that " what- 
ever friendship Mrs. Davenport had to bestow, it could 
never eq^al Lucy's confidence and generosity.** 
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"Bat then remember, mamma/' replied Lacy, ''that 
was on Mr. Davenport's account, not her own. Now I 
can love her as ' Louisa/ while I quite foi^t die was 
once, only *tbe bride' of Mr. Davenport." 

Lucy's present highest ambition was indeed fulfilled. 
She could esteem the wife as she did the husband, and 
love her a great deal more. 



THE END. 
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